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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHIONS. 


Dmuwer Dress—A pink watered silk dress, a colonnes satinees; body with pointed folds, and bow of 
riband; short sleeves, with epaulettes trimmed with blonde; white tulle Zephyr scarf. White crape 


hat, and pink feather. 


& 


Eveninc Dress.—A gauze muslin dress, striped green and pink, with a small running pattern over the 
atripes; body with small pelerines, trimmed with rouleauz. Cap open behind to show the hair, and trimmed 


with green gauze riband. 


Mornine Dress.—A chaly dress, with small bouquets over a white ground; high body, crossed over-et 
epauleties on the sleeves. Blue watered silk capote, with an aloes. 
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THE SNOW 


FEATHER; 


4 TALE 


od 


To the woods—to the woods, gentle reader. Re- 
lease your lips from their polished smile. Onr path is 
not on the crowded pavement, nor through the gleam 
and glitter of stately halls. Nor legend of chivalry, 
nor tale of fashion is mine. We are going out into the 
solemn and beautiful woods;—by your patriotism, my 
lady reader, frown not; for where else should a theme 
of the olden time be in the lovely landof our 
birth? Why marvel a old world hath her.gons 
of song, and hordes of spirits, who weave, from 
the dark threads of history, the brilliant web of ro- 
mance? Why should they not, where the eye opens 
among the ivied relics of other ages, and the past is 
all a mine of rich materiel? But for us, nor moulder- 
ing wall, nor antique tower clusters its sacred me- 
mories. The past—two centuries, and all beyond is 
mystery. Nor frowning turret of old renown, nor 
tourney, nor tented field, looks out from its lonely 
depths. ‘There is a wilderness—a vast dim wilderness, 
and men turn from its solemn secrets, to the splendid 
themes of other climes. Yet they who love those 
lonely wastes, find their reward; the step that would 
falter on a foreign strand, grows free and strong among 
their hidden mazes, and now and then there gleams up 
to the searching eye, some sacred relic of those mys- 
terious ages, whose records of heroic deeds were writ- 
ten on the glowing fancies of each passing generation. 
Such is our tale. It hath been registered, too, else- 
where, on a sterner page. 

It was a summer noontide, but there-was no village 
hum, or din of cities. The music of the wild old 
woods was going up alone to heaven. The merry 
brooks laughed out loud and clear as they leaped from 
rock to rock in their green depths; the voice of the river 
came like a deep murmur of delight, as it stole on- 
ward to the distant sea; while the glad and beautiful 
language of the woods, rung and thrilled through their 


green arches, from the thousand nestlers in those leafy. 


shades. Far down, deep among the clustering hills, 
there lay one little nook of sweet and rare beauty. It 
was dark with verdure, for the boughs of the lordly 
oak were laced above it, and only patches of the bright 
blue sky shone down through the ‘twinkling leaves; 
even the lustre of that warm noonday as it found its 
Way through those masses of waving green, grew 80- 
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lemn and dim, like a clear twilight. But the waters 
that came dripping, foaming and silvery, down the 
angle in the rock, to the basin below, shone up from 
its pictured and shadowy depths, like living 

and gliding out a glossy rivulet, it half circled with its 
sportive sweep the whole area, breathing through the 
lonely little glen a glad and sparkling beauty. And 
yet, at that hour it wore the charm of a brighter pre- 
sence. “There was a light among those clustering 
leaves; without which palaces are dim, and which can 
make the lone desert beautiful; the light of those aa 
ing, mysterious fountains that link the material, to 
world of intellect, giving to the deep and subtle 
thought, a visible existence. Nor bird's nor gazelle’s 
were the wild dark eyes that looked out from that 
shady recess. A thing of life and thought, a glorious 
young creature’ef the woods sat drinking in the music 
of he wind; asde played in ihe canpoy shove, The 
crimson berry mingled with the fresh oak leaves on 
that dark young brow, and the rich hair floated down 
free and beautiful, half hiding with its glossy clusters, 
the girdle of shells and gold that gathered the rude 
robe beneath, and gave, with a slight clasp, to its 
unfashioned folds, the haughty grace, the rich and 
breathing shape of beauty. 

She gazed on the fountain. Sweet violeta and 
clumps of richest moss grew on the low turf at her 
feet, and purple blossoms, and a thousand nameless 
flowers sprung all around on the shady bank; and the 
waters, as they poured out from the still depths of the 
basin, went talking low and sweet, among the stones 


| and mossy roots, that curled and braided their currents, 


while ever and anon some strange, wild tone came 
ringing out from the far depths of the wood, and echo- 
ing loud and sweet through its lofty chambers—anf 
yet she gazed on those pebbly depths as though al? 
sights and sounds of beauty had lost their charm. But 
something in the deep, unquiet eye and now and ther 


a sudden and brilliant smile tolg’ that the spirit was 


| searching out its own hidden fodntains. 


Bat they whose thoughts and fegJings are priseoned 
in the channels of the cultured mind, may but ill 
analyze the gladness, or trace the imaginings, that 
sparkle over the chaos of an untaught intellect. And 
she was one whose fine perceptions had been moulded 
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among the beautiful influences of the woods. The 
shadow on the sunny turf had dialed her young hours. 
Nature had been that wild Lady's Book. She had 
learned her music from the leaves and birds, and 
fashions from every simple flower that brightened her 
path. That lone wilderness had opened to her the 
pages of an exhaustless romance, and she had read the 
language of the stars, and learned devotion from every 
page in earth or heaven, that whispered of wisdom 
or might. They had poured their imagery into her 
young mind, till it needed but a touch to flash forth 
in song; they had nurtored there the lofty and poetic 
feeling that, developed into action, might resound in 
distant lands, and go down through all ages, a bright, 
undying record of womanly deed. But alas! the gentle 
influence that had nursed the brilliant flowers of that 
ionely dell into their rare and perfect beauty, had only 
tavght them to lavish a richer perfume on its solitude. 
@be who sat among them, wasting the light of her 
yotng being on the unlettered woods, was only sharing 
the destiny of those myriads of the bright and beautiful, 
whose Memory scarce lives in the dream of the poet— 
even his, whose hearth is on their graves. 

There were human tones on the rock above. 
“Snow Feather,” muttered a low voice. The young 
savage lifted her drooping eyelids, for a light slumber 
had weighed them unawares; she sprang from her 
listless attitude, and gazed eagerly among the bushes 
that grew to the edge of the summit above. But the 
voice went on, and she knew from its low half-whis- 
pered tone, that the name which had broken her dream 
was spoken for another listener. 

“Hush father,” said another voice; “let us go to 
the temple ;—she sleeps in the glen below, for I flung 
an offering to the Manitou as I passed, and I saw her 
asleep by the fountain. Let us go to the temple, 
father; my strange tale is not for a womans ear.” 

“ Nay, Vattamatomae,” replied the first, “ what 
careth the priest for thy wild tale? Let me hear the 
message of the Werowanee. For the maiden fear not 
— if such a tread as thine roused her not, her rest is 
deep. Say on, Vattamatomae; we have no listener,” 
and the prophet did not know how the faint whispers 
ofa name interlinked with our memories, our fears 
and hopes, are mightier than the tread of a conqueror. 

The young maiden had sunk on the mossy stone, 
and her eyes were closed again, but the gorgeous links 
of fancy were broken, and something sadder than 


dreams wrought the smile on her lip. The voice of 
Vatt still svunded above, but his cautious re- 


cital was heard only in the glen like an unmeaning 
murmur. 

“TI say, father,” he repeated, his elevated tone sud- 
denly breaking its restraint, “the Monocan hath pro- 
mised to bury the tomahawk forever, and he will yield 
too the blue waters of the and the rich 
hunting grounds beyond. ‘The wampum is woven, 
and the Werowanee hath but to give” — and he check- 
ed his voice again, so that the name of the sacrifice 
which might purchase these national advantages was 
only audible to him for whom it was spoken. 

“ As ye will, father,” rejoined Vattamatomae; in re- 





ply to the whispered interrogation of the other, “ by | 


dream, by spell, or token, as ye best may; so the We- 
rowanee bade me tell you—but, be it done quickly, 
for ere this moon is old, he will stand by his own 
council-fire again, with the Monocan for his guest.” 
“This moon!” repeated the voice of the elder 
speaker. “These are crooked words,” he added, in- 
dignantly ; “ you saié but now, that he had gone to the 


mighty waters of the north.” 

“ Nay, father,” replied the other; “two moons are 
fled since the council fire was buried on the Lenape 
Whittuck, and ere this the chief is towards his own 
blu shills again ” 

















“Then why came ye not hither before?” réjoined 
the priest in the same elevated tone. “Is it for him, 
who bears the message of a mighty Sachem to loiter 
on his path?” 

“Father, ye wrong me—I did the bidding of my 
chief. There came a wild tale to the council house 
of the nation, from the tribes who dwell on the bor- 
ders of the great Salt Water Lake.” 

“And what said the Werowanee?” inquired the 
priest, after some minutes earnest conference. 

“He laughed at their tale, father, and he bade me 
go thither on my path homeward, that I might shame 
them with their false words. And—but father, hark! 
The leaves are rustling in the glen again. If ye 
would hear my strange tidings, come hither at least to 
thededge above.” It was evident that the intimation 
had been obeyed, for the voices were soon inaudible 
in the distance. 

The young maiden still sat by the fountain—she 
had covered her face with her hands. At last a heavy 
step marred the sweet melodies in the thicket above. 
“ Snow Feather,” muttered a harsh tone, and the same 
voice which had dispelled her slumbers, now broke 
in on her waking dreams. <A rude path wound along 
the less precipitous descent beyond the stream, and 
the eye of a modern heroine might have shrunk from 
the form of the wild old man, who was slowly winding 
his way down the crag, with his wolf-skin mantle ga- 
thered about him, and the gray hair floating on his 
brow and shoulders. But the glance with which the 
maiden regarded him betrayed no nervous disquietude, 
though there stole over her proud features a slight 
shade of reverence. 

“The priest found a white token in the temple; 
when he came home from the mountain,” said the 
intruder, as he seated himself on the mossy trunk that 
crossed the brook, while his glance expressed the in- 
terrogation, which neither the tone nor the language 
had intimated. 

“ Father,” began the maiden—she lified her down- 
cast eye—something in the face of the priest checked 
her words. Some powerful excitement burned in the 
small wild eye that was fixed on hers; and the myste- 
rious allusions of the messenger to his subsequent com- 
munication, seemed invested with fresh mystery, from 
its visible effect on one not wont to be moved with 
tales of wonder. 

“The young Snow Feather is ut sport with the gray- 
haired prophet,” said the old man, scornfully, at last 
interrupting the protracted silence. 

“ Father,” repeated the maiden, and the voice that 
rung through the glen was clear and birdlike, “ the 
Snow Feather sat in the door of the Werowanee to- 
day and wept. Who but the prophet can brighten a 
heavy spirit? So she sought the temple.” 

The priest muttered an exclamation of surprise— 
“ Why should the daughter of the mighty Werowanee 
be sad? She who speaks, and her will is done. She 
who roams with her train of maidens all the day, as 
idly as a warrior? Why art thou sad, daughter?” 

The maiden waited a moment in evident embar- 
rassment. 

“Thad gathered flowers with my maidens, till the 
mats were covered; we had braided wreaths till the 
walls were all hung with garlands; we had spread 
nets for the blue-birds till we were weary, and still it 
was not noonday. Then they brought out shells and 
feathers, and braided a coronal, and wove it with the 
bright blue and crimson the Eagle-Eye loves best, and 
that too was done—and yet the sun was only going 


great fight, where the canoes of the Mingoes cover the | up the sky—his path down to the blue trees looked 


long and weary, and the shadows scarce moved upon 
the turf. Then I thought how to-morrow would come 
creeping up the hills as to-day, and another, and ano- 
ther, till the days were all fled so wearily ;—the young 
girls had gone out to braid their hair by the stream, 
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and their laugh rung among the trees, but the heart of 
the Snow Feather was like a weary bird, and she sat 
in the door and wept.” 

“ And why went ye not out with them? There is 
gladness among the leaves and waters, even when the 
spirit of man is bowed with sadness!” 

“Father, I have roamed through these woods, till 
all their bright places lie in my heart like the shadow in 
the fountain. I have listened to the birds, till I know 
every voice from the red-breast’s to the dove’s, and 1 
am weary of these flowers and streams. 1 thought of 
the Werowanee and the Eagle-Eye, and I wished I 
were a warrior, or a chief, that 1 might sail in my 
canoe up the blue river. Oh! I would find out some 
new land, where the shadows never linger; and, father, 
I came to hear that wild legend ye told me once in 
the temple of Oppamit. But the prophet was gone— 
so I strung a white garland for the Manitou of the 
fountain.” 

The young speaker paused; her earnest eye drooped 
beneath the keen gaze of her listener. 

“ Say on, Snow Feather,” said the old man, as he 
glanced towards the slanting sunbeams that played on 
the rock. “’Tis but a little while since the shadows 
crept so lazily. Do they travel swifter because they 
are turned? Say on, Snow Feather, for by the light 
in your eye, your tale is not done. You came to the 
prophet’s home, sad and weary—you are neither sad 
mor weary now.” 

“TI have told you all,” replied the maiden, lifting 
again her sparkling eye, and checking the rich smile 
that wreathed her lip. “It was only a dream, a 
beautiful and glorious dream; but, father, you worship 
not the fair-browed spirit of the glen. When I came 
to the temple to choose my Manitou, ye told me le- 
gends of every bright divinity but him, and when I 
breathed his name, ye warned me of his'snowy mantle, 
and his fearful brow of light.” 

“Your dream, your dream,” repeated the prophet 
impatiently. “Even though it were of him, daughter, 
by that will I unfold the doom the Great Spirit hath 
ordained for you.” 

“ Many moons have fled,” continued the maiden, 
“since I chose the fair spirit of the waters for my 
guardian; since then, ye know, I have worn this fea- 
thery token on my brow, till the warriors know me 
afar, by its snowy light, and my own name is scarce 
remembered. I have worshipped him at the gray 
dawn, and evening twilight, but never a glimpse of 
the white mantle, or wreath of snow has paid my de- 
votion; for when I thought I saw them glistening 
among the leaves, it was only the feathery foam of the 
waters. And to-day when I came down the glen, I 
flung my wreath on the rock, with a sad and scornful 
heart, for I had loved the Manitou better than my 
father, or the Eagle-eye, and I was weary of serving 
one who scorned my worship. And while I gazed 
sadly on the waters above, till they seemed like thou- 
sands of beautiful feathers, falling over the mossy 
patches of the gray rock, there stole a heavy slumber 
on my eyelids. And still I seemed to gaze as before; 
I heard the murmuring of the brook, the sunshine 
played on the moss as ye see it now, but father,” and 
the thrilling tones of the speaker were half subdued; 
“ there, beyond the fountain, leaning against the rock, 
his feathery mantle all dripping and sparkling with 
light and foam, I thonght there stood a glorious crea- 
ture. His lips were like the living rose, his eyes like 
stars, so large and clear, and he smiled with a fearful 
and glorious smile. Then I thought he came and 
stood beside me here, all glistening with light and 
deauty, and the arrows in his girdle glittered like the 
moonlight, but I was not afraid, for he took the daz- 
zling wreath from his brow, and flung it on mine. 
He bade me say my wish, for he said, and his fearful 
smile gtew deeper as he spoke, ‘ That mortal maiden 





ant never yet served in, vdin, the Manitou of the 
g en.” ” 

The prophet frowned. “Then, father,” continued 
the maiden; “I told him how I was sad, I knew not 
why, and weary of roaming through the forest, with 
none to love me, and none to love. His smile grew 
deep again, as he asked me of my maidens, and my 
father’s noble warriors, and the chief of the Wabin- 
goes, and the great Werowanee of the south, who had 
sent presents to my father to’win me for his bride. 
He spoke of my father, and the Eagle-Eye. Then I 
told him my maidens were true and gentle, and the 
warriors of the guard were brave, but their thoughts 
were not like mine, and for the fierce stranger chiefs, 
what cared I? The Werowanee, indeed, loved me 
better than all things else, and I would have died for 
him, but he came not often to his tent, and then his 
soul was at the hunt, or the far council-fire ; and little 
time for the mighty chief of thirty tribes to care for a 
simple maiden. But when he spoke of the Eagle-Eye, 
I thought I wept; and I told him how our hearts had 
grown together, when we roamed of old through the 
sunny glades, but the Eagle-Eye had grown stern and 
brave, and gone to the great waters of the north, to 
win him a name that should live like the stars; and 
left the Snow Feather to string shells, and gather 
flowers, and be forgotten ere the dead leaf fell on her 
grave. The Manitou gazed on me a moment with a 
glistening eye, and I thought I heard his low voice 
singing, ‘ Maiden, thou shalt have thy wish! Then 
he caught the token from my brow with his bright 
and snowy fingers, and threw it high above the trees, 
and upward it sailed, higher and brighter, away and 
away, till at last it hung in the blue heaven, like a 
large and beautiful star. The bright spirit shook his 
plumes, and laughed loud and joyously, and his laugh 
was clear like the music of the waters as he pointed 
me to it, and said,‘ Will the Eagle-Eye win him a 
higher name than that?’ And then I was sailing 
with him alone in a fair canoe; the glen was gone, 
the wooded shores were all behind us, and nothing 
was left but the sky and the waters. I thought of the 
spirit-land that lies beyond the Great Salt Lake, for 
there rose a beautiful strand before us; I saw groves, 
and temples, and palaces of snow, and spirits like the 
fair-browed Manitou roamed among them. He leaned 
upon his oar, and pointed through the trees to his home 
of light, and told me I should dwell with him fore7er. 
Why did he mock me with that blessed vision? For 
when I would have sprung upon the strand, and the 
music of a thousand reeds floated on my ear, another 
voice repeated my name above. Prophet it was thine. 
And now doth not my weary life seem sadder than 
before? Father,can ye unfold mydream? Say, was 
it not too beautiful and glorious for mortal destiny ?” 

“ Listen, maiden,” said the old man, solemnly. “ The 
bright-browed Manitou has thrown his snares for you. 
To-morrow the spell shall be broken, and even in that 
wild vision I will trace the shadow of thy fate. The 
Snow Feather shall indeed go to another land,” he 
added, in tones of studied emphasis; “she shall find 
another home, and another people, but not beyond the 
waters. To-morrow, maiden, at noon-day, in the home 
of the priest, the dream shall be revealed.” 

The prophet moved onward as he spoke. The 
Snow Feather turned with a hasty step; she gave a 
single glance at the fountain as she wound around. its 
tufted edge to the path beyond. That glance arrested 
her step. There is a principle of buman nature which 
has been considered peculiarly incident to savage 
minds, as well as those of the gentle sex for whom 
this tale is written, and it will not be deemed impro- 
bable that an appeal to the curiosity of one who com- 
bined in her own intellect the peculiarities of both, 
should not have failed of its effect, even in the present 
moment, of high-wrought feeling. The Snow Feather 
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hhed brought that day to the glen, an offering of bril- 
Tiant shells, that the Eagle-Eye had gathered for her, 
from the sands on the mighty waters of the north, and 
as she dropped the sacred mementos of her brother's 
love down the shining waters of the basin, she had 
smiled to see that, instead of passing to the dim depths 
below, they had settled, one by one, on a smal] ledge 
of the curved rock, where the falling waters had no 
power to displace them. To this point that passing 
glance had been direcied, but she paused—the glance 
grew to a stedfast gaze—she uttered a low, wild mur- 
mur. The shells were still lying in the hollow of the 
rock, but not as before she slept. Then she remem- 
bered well they lay alone on the stony shelf of the 
basin. Was it a token she now saw from him who 
dwelt, far down, deep in the sunless home of the foun- 
tain? They had told her its crystal walls were stud- 
ded with gold and gems, and well she knew of all the 
bright and costly treasures, the daughter of a Wero- 
wanee might claim, the best and brightest had gone 
down to deck that silent dome. Had he who sat on 
its jewelled floor, moulding the pearly drops of the 
deep, had he remembered his worshipper at last, and 
Wrought her a token while she slept? A strange and 
brilliant object lay on the stone among the shells, a 
smal] bright orb, most curiously wrought, and the rich 
atring lay coiled on the stone beside it. It was surely 
a childish thought—but tw the dazzled eye of the 
maiden, as it shone through the clear liquid, it all 
seemed of gold, the chain, and the orb—pure massive 
gold. Yet, what but the fancy of a child, would pic- 
ture masses of that rare and rich material, larger than 
those that shone like specks, in her own princely 
girdle? The Snow Feather kneeled on the edge of 
the basin, and after a few moments of careful and 
breathless effort, the strange object of her curiosity lay, 
wet and glistening, on the turf before her. And some- 
thing of awe chastened the deep and keen delight that 
sparkled on her features, as she shook out the rich 
chain, while her finger carelessly pressed the knob of 
gold beneath. 

In a moment, she had sprung to the other side of 
the fountain, with a wild deep cry—her face was bu- 
tied in her robe—the rich gift lay flung on the turf 
beyond. Was itadream? That shining thing had 
opened to her touch—a haughty lip,a strange and 
beautiful eye, had looked out upon her from within. 
Was it indeed illusion, or had her hand unlocked the 
eel] of some fair and living spirit? The faith of the 
young pagan, though deep and enthusiastic, had hi- 
therto found its home in her imagination. It had 
been roused with legends and dreams, and the waking 
reveries of her girlish fancy, but till now it had held 
a distinct and separate existence from the dull realities 
of her being, nay, the experience of her whole life, 
hed formed as it were a contradictory evidence, to 
that gorgeous ideal of her hopes. But it was no illu- 
sion. She sat in that still summer air; the birds were 
ainging above her, the softened and shadowy light that 
played around her, was the light of life and day. It 
‘was no dream; and yet, there lay the mystery on the 
turf beyond, glittering, and mocking her very reason, 
with a reality wilder than dreams. Yet, even then, 
there shone a slight development of the decision of 
thought and feeling, which, one learned in the lan- 
guage of human features, might have seen beautifully 

written on the lip of the rvyal maiden. 

Sbe knelt again, with the beautiful shell on the turf 
before her; slowly and fearfully she lifted the lid from 
its mysterious inhabitant. There it lay, like a beau- 
tifal shadow, in that small ring of glittering stones, 
@ezing up as with a glance of gentle recognition, with 
the etill curl, on the bright, unbreathing lips; and the 
brow was like the snowy brow of her Mauitou, yet 
she saw not the wild creature of her dream. They 
‘Were yeung and noble features, all bright and fair like 





the morning sunlight. The rich hair lay gathered on 
the brow in brilliant curls, deep as the hue ef the 
ripened chesnut, and the tints of the fresh violet shone 
in the full eyes like a beautiful and vivid painting. 
They wore too a gleam of high and chastened thought, 
that no flight of an unlettered intellect might pieture, 
and worlds of knowledge lay in their calm depths, 
undreamed of even in the lore of the prophet. 

{The Indian maiden gazed on the fair teatures of the 
jewelled picture, till all fear was gone. She remem- 
bered her dream. The secrets of some high and so- 
lemn destiny seemed opening before her. A dim light 
was straying through the dark and tenantless chambers 
of the soul; new thoughts were thronging there; and 
there sprung up then a wild proud hope, such an one 
as the human heart will sometimes seize in its hour 
of weariness and yearning sorrow, and lean on through 
long years, till all its noble wealth, the lofty aspiration, 
the dim longing for its high inheritance, are clustered 
on some reed-like promise. 

The maiden went out from the shady dingle to the 
homes of men with a light and springing step, for the 
joyless future had grown beautiful—the picture was 
in her girdle, its image had been reared already in the 
holy places of her heart, and every idle thought and 
affection came thronging to the worship. From that 
hour a wild and splendid dream of hope brightened 
her existence. 

* + * * * * * * 

Midway down the slope of a noble river, rose the 
princely hunting lodge of Werocomo. The painted 
mats that covered the royal dwellings, looked out 
among clumps of stately tree3 in the midst of the long 
line of warrior tents, but the gentle slope that fronted 
them was smooth and verdant, down to the water’s 
edge, with only here and there some lordly relic of the 
dim thicket above. 

Two moons had fled since the messenger of the 
Werowanee had borne his secret tidings to the dwell- 
ing of the priest, and it was still summer. The hour 
was beautiful. Brilliant masses of vapour lay floating 
above the rich plumes of the western hills ; the mellow 
light had faded from the bosom of the broad river 
below, but it still played strong and clear on the tops 
of the forest that crowned the summit, brightening the 
gorgeous dyes on the low, arched roof of that ancient 

ce. 


The hunt was done. It was an hour of rest. Little 
feet pressed the rich, shadowed turf before the dwell- 
ing; voices of childhood’s frolic rung among the trees; 
the wife had left her unbraided mat in the tent; the 
young bright-eyed girls who were weaving their bas- 
kets in the door, hac&flung aside their unfinished toil. 
There was rest for all, from her, whose bowed shoul- 
ders and scanty robe, revealed her stern lot among the 
rude labours of the field, to those who moved gaily 
under the trees, with the beautiful tokens of rank on 
their brows; while the small hand, the idle step, and 
the delicate ancle, with its beaded chain, showed no rest 
was needed. Wild sounds rung from the shore below, 
fantastic forms danced on the slope, thrilling laughs 
and muttered tones echoed among the fierce groups 
without the trees; but they marred not the quiet of the 
scene: to those who sat in the doors on that calm 
evening, they were old remembered tones—sounds that 
came loaded with the dim memories of childhood— 
the fierce eyes and painted faces, the robe of skins 
with the crimson glare of the Pocone were only linked, 
in those wild minds, with fearless and untroubled 
thoughts, or dreams of gladness. 

But there was one whose haughty step rung on 
the turf below, before whom the eye of priest and 
warrior sunk with reverence. The king whose glory 
is the legacy of his ancestors, may need the gemmed 
crown, and the robe of purple to point him from his 
fellow men; but he who moved among those warrior 
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groupes had wrought out his own high destiny, and 
the royalty was im his withering eye; the chief of a 
in the far hunting grounds of his fathers, from hill to 
hill, and river to river, till from the bluc mountains 
to the blue sea, his hunting house was in every tribe, 
and every king paid him tribute. Ah, needed 
net the feathery diadem, and the gorgeous hues of his 
regal mantle, to mark him the ruling spirit of the 
realm. And yet it was told that one gentle hand held 
the strong reins of that mighty heart, that one low 
voice could hush its loud passions, moulding at plea- 
sure its sternest purposes. But the Werowanec strode 
with a haughty step; the bold light of triumph was in 
his eye. He had finished im that hour a great victory. 
He had flung the idol from his heart, and ambition sat 
on her throne again. The young creature of his wor- 
ship had knelt before him, in all her rich dream-like 
beauty; that low voice had rung on his ear, startling 
anew the sweet memories of the dead, she had knelt 
with the tear in her beaming eye, and words of strange 
eloquence on her lip; nay, she had prayed him by the 
name of one whose home was in the far spirit land, but 
he had called back the dew from his eye—he had 
choked his voice till it was cold and calm—he had an- 
swered——“ No”—was he a woman now? Yet there 
was high passion on his brow, and the pressed lip and 
hurried tread told that the victory was not all his 
own. 

There was mirth and music above. The beauties 
of the land were there in the fair array of the festival; 
the young queens were sporting in their royal beads 
and broidered mantles, gay girlish voices floated in 
laughter among the trees, yet one was there who 
heeded not the mirth or music—one whose soul had 
no share in the gladness of that hour. She sat alone, 
on the gay mat of the royal dwelling. The ramblers 
as they passed the door looked in for a moment with 
hashed voices, and went whispering onward, and a 
groupe of wild-eyed maidens stood without, gazing on 
her with looks of awe and sadness. She sat alone, 
wrapped in her rich garment, with a single snow-fea- 
ther bound among her braided hair, and the proud 
young head was bowed im sorrow; the whole attitude 
was one of deep and utter hopelessness. 

“ Princess,” said a low timid voice, “ is it meet that 
the chiefs and warriors should be gathered to welcome 
the guest, while the bride sits in her tent unadorned?” 

The intrusion was evidently painful. The royal 
maiden lifted her brow with a quick and haughty 
movement, but her cold glance softened as she met the 
timid gaze that was fastened on her. The gentlest 
and best beloved of her favourite train had ventured 
within the tent, and stood beside her with a freshly 
woven garland. “Let me call the maidens,” she con- 
tinued, “ the princess must be decked for her bridal.” 

“ No—no,” replied the other, with a slow and angry 
emphasis, “ ye may sooner deck me for my burial,” and 
she covered her face and wept. 

The young savage kneit beside her mistress; she 
flang her arm around her with the untaught grace of 
feelimg. She would have soothed her. 

“Nay, Metehora, let me weep. Am I not going 
from my father’s tent, and’ my own broad land, to 
dwell with the wild Monocan by the dark streams 
beyond the hills? I thought there was one who loved 
me. Hath he not sold me with all my love for the 
range of a goodly river? did I not kneel to him but 
new, in mine agony, and he flong me from him, even 
with my mother’s name on my lips? And oh! my 
dream, my dream,” she murmured with a new, and 
deeper tone of anguish, “my beautifal and blessed 
dream, is it not all fled forever? Go away, Metehora, 
I will weep till my heart is broken.” 

“ But, princess,” rejoined the other, “so the priest 
told you your dream two moons agene, and you have 
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moved ameng us ever since, with @ strange light in 
your eye. ‘The maidens said you rejoiced in your 
destiny.” 

« Listen, Metehora. I believed not the word of the 
prophet” An expression of horror rose to the lip of 
her auditor, but the maiden continued. “I knew he 
had learned that warning from mortal lips, and then I 
had never knelt in vain to him who sent it, and my 
fair Manitou had lef me a memorial that told of ano- 
ther meaning. Metehora, I have worshipped one 
higher and brighter than the stars, and I deemed my 
destiny was linked with his—he hath mocked me with 
a vain promise. See here, maiden.” 

The look of eager curiosity with which the young 
attendant had watched her movements as she drew 
the rich chain from the folds of her robe, displaying 
its beautiful appendage, at that moment deepened into 
something more than the startled gaze of wonder, aw 
the lid opened before her. Her face grew solemn with 
emotion. “I have seen him, I have seen him,” she 
repeated in fervent tones. “The Great Spirit forbid 
the doom of the Snow Feather should be mingled -with 
his.” 

“ Thou hast seen him!” exclaimed the princess, her 
eye darkening with strong passion. “ Hath he mocked 
thee too with dreams and shadows?” 

“ Nor dream, nor shadow”—but Metehora checked 
her voice, and gazed around the apartment with & 
timid and startled air. 

The princess murmured with impatience. “ Say 
on, Metehora. Where saw you the fair-browed Mani- 
tou? Say on, maiden.” 

“ I may not, princess,” replied the attendant. “ Ask 
me no more, if you would not see the fresh sed treddem 
above me,” and the high excitement of her features 
showed it was no idle language. 

“ Metehora,” and she spoke reproachfully; “you 
were the daughter of an humble warrior, and | made 
you first of all my train, and the sister of my love. 
Must the Snow Feather pray to you, too, in vain l— 

maiden, what of the Manitou?” 

“ And is it for a simple maiden to reveal the coun- 
cils of the Werowanee? Princess,” continued Mete- 
hora, “ it is a light thing for you to die. For you are 
of a kimgly line, and a high and glad home is waiting 
for you in the hunting grounds of the dead, but you 
remember well, for you said it but now, that I am of a 
lowly race, and my life is all here; there is no home 
for me in the land of shadows. And, princess,” she 
continued, in a lower tone, “is it a light thing for me 
to draw on my brow the wrath of the mighty Wero- 
wanee?” 

“ And who hath given you a seat in the councils off 
the Werowanee?” replied the young princess, proudly. 

But her attendant seemed scarce to heed her m- 
quiry. She stood for a moment with her thoughtful 
eye fixed on the floor of the tent, and then walked 
rapidly to the entrance. The shadows were deepen 
ing without, and only a faint russet tinge above the 
hills, still showed where the sun had been. Her eye 
ran rapidly along the narrow level before the dwell« 
ings, and she glanced for a moment through the open- 
ings in the boughs, to.the rude forms on the slope be- 
low. There were no listeners. Her companions had 
indeed withdrawn but a slight distance, for they were 
grouped beneath the boughs of the chesnut whose 
shadows fell on the building, but she knew from the 
close ring in which they sat, and the earnest tones 
among them, that the curiosity which had led them to 
the door of the tent, was wholly diverted from its ob- 
ject. She spoke with a subdued veice as she retreated 
a few steps within the entrance. 

“Hear me—the hunters who came yesterday from 
the chase, bronght home living game—they snared = 
strange deer in their path. Princess, | pamed the 
treasure house to<isy. If you would know more, you 
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™must go thither before to-morrow’s sunset. But at the 
dawn, if the Monocan comes not ere then, they will 
send you and your train to the dwelling of the priest. 
I heard the Werowanee say to him, as I passed the 
glen, ‘ The Snow Feather hath a woman’s heart—she 
loves not blood!’ They little dream an humble maiden 
hath their secret.” But her voice suddenly dropped 
to a whisper; “I see the mantle of the Werowanee 
among the leaves,” and she uttered rapidly the wild 
names of her companions, till the whole of the savage 
train stood gathered around their mistress 

The alarm was needless. The Werowanee lad 
only glanced within the tent as he passed, but from 
that moment the lip of Metehora was sealed. A mai- 
den who had lingered without, soon brought the ru- 
mour that the Monocan had not yet arrived within 
two days’ march of Werocomo; and ere the groupes 
without had darkened in the gathering twilight, there 
came a messenger from the priest, to bid the princess 
and her attendants to his dwelling, with the earliest 
dawn of the morning. 

It was night. The broad moonlight strayed through 
the crevices of the walls, into a darkened room of the 
palace, revealing the outline of its objects. Aching 
brows pressed the rich furs of the low couch in its 
centre; the Snow Feather lay on her princely bed 
with sleepless eyelids. The young forms on the mats 
around drooped silent and motionless, as though the 
chisel had wrought them there, and through the mat 
that divided the dwelling came the measured breath- 
ings of the Werowanee, as he lay in the room without, 
with his guard of chosen warriors. It was midnight, 
for the sentinels at each angle of the house, had twice 
repeated their alternate calls. Two more rounds of 
that wild cry, and those sleeping forms would rise 
again to the life and bustle of day. Once on her way 
to the temple and it were vain to dream of unravelling 
that tissue of mystery. She rose from her couch and 
stole with a noiseless tread towards the wall where the 
crevices of light marked the entrance. She lifted the 
edge of the curtaining mat. The stars looked pale in 
the white shower of moonlight that fell, bathing wood 
and turf, and strewing the shadows of the dark river 
as with snow; while the dim nooks of the distant shore 
seemed touched with a new gloom. A low, constant 
note trilled from the chesnut boughs—even the soft 
murmur of the river rose on that still air. 

The Snow Feather recalled the words of her mai- 
den. There was but one clue to their mystery. A 
weary mile from Werocomo, in the heart of the dim 
thicket that stretched along the shore above, stood a 
dark and lonely building, the treasure house of the 

“king, that even in the broad daylight men passed with 
quickened movements, for it was guarded with wild 
forms, not fashioned in the semblance of things earthly, 
and there lay those untold riches of gems, and beads, 
and royal garments the Werowanee had gathered in 
store for the day of his burial. But a single point 
concentrated the bright hope that had filled her ex- 
istence. What would not a young heart dare at such 
a crisis? 

In a few moments a light tread was on the turf 
without, and ere the sentinels had lifted their heavy 
eyelids, the form of the Snow Feather went stealing 
like a spirit along the bank of the river. There was 
no faultering in that rapid step, and yet, as she wound 
into the dim embrasures of the wood, something like 
its own chilling shadow fell on her excited feelings. 
The beautiful radiance of the night streamed but 
faintly through the solemn arches above, and her own 
gliding tread was the only sound or motion in all that 
solitude. But it was not for the daughter of a Lenni 
Lenape to shrink from the shadows of the forest, and 
her weary path around marshy beds and over hills and 
dales was swiftly trodden. And she paused at last 
en the ascent that was to terminate her path; for the 





moonlight that glared among the stately trunks above, 
anneunced an opening in the thicket. But any inde- 
cision, which some sudden view of her daring enter- 
prise might have produced, seemed soon to have van- 
ished in other and more exciting emotions. She stood 
the next moment on the brow of the hill. There was 
a day-like brightness in the broad circular valley be- 
low; for the trees were few and scattered, and that 
lone, ancient house stood like a vast arbour in its 
centre, while every shadow lay on the lawn-like sur- 
face about it with a vivid and perfect outline. And to 
the eye of the young Indian there was more of gloom 
than the outward loneliness. Fearful legends came 
thronging to her memory, as she glanced towards the 
huge inanimate forms, that stood with bow and arrow, 
guarding that desolate abode. And where was the 
promise that had led her thither? Was the daughter 
of the Werowanee the one to be mocked with an idle 
tale? And as she recalled once more the dark language 
of her maiden, the undefined expectation that had 
quickened her step was remembered only as the illu- 
sion of a dream. 

A shadow moved below; something like the wild 
tone of an Indian sentinel rose, and thrilled through the 
woods with a clear and startling shrillness. A few 
steps along the circular summit placed the astonished 
maiden opposite the entrance of the dwelling. Then 
she knew that the words of Metehora were no un- 
meaning fable. Rude garments lay on the turf, at that 
strange hour; in the shade of those lonely and desolate 
walls, she saw a group of armed warriors. The vague 
fearfulness was subdued; she moved slowly down the 
bank. A nearer survey revealed the chosen warriors 
of her father’s guard. They lay in the attitude of 
listless slumber, but her stealing tread had not been 
unperceived. A human form emerged from the angle 
of the building, the eyes of the warrior were fastened. 
boldly on her. But her own perplexity at the sudden 
encounter was evidently reciprocated. He had started. 
back, his brows were lifted, and some loud exclamation 
seemed waiting for utterance; but the Snow Feather 
placed her finger on her lip, and pointed to the reclin- 
ing warriors. “Rouse not these sleepers, and I will 
give you the gold in my girdle. Listen, Vattamato- 
mae,” she continued, suddenly recalling her clue- 
“Thou art a cunning warrior; the hunters snared a 
strange deer on their path, and brought home living 
prey. Now Vattamatomae, unfold my errand.” 

“Then the Werowanee hath betrayed his own 
council,” muttered the warrior, with evident surprise ; 
but he smiled, as he added, “ The Snow Feather hath 
come through the forest to gaze on the victim.” 

The heart of the maiden throbbed audibly as she 
signified her assent, and the sentinel obeying her 
caution, stole carefully towards the entrance of the 
building. He lified the mat, and the clear light 
streamed within: it fell on a human figure. The wild 
cry that parted the lips of the princess died away un- 
uttered; but she knew at a glance that he whose noble 
form lay revealed before her was not of the children 
of the Lenape. She saw the strange attire and the 
pale brow of that mysterious one, whose voiceless 
image had filled her soul with a dream of beauty too 
high for earth; and there, wrapped in the same close 
and gorgeous array, in the full proportion and majesty 
of life, lay that lofty stranger. The sentinel still held 
the mat but she passed him unheeding, and ere he 
could check her rapid movements, she was kneeling on 
the floor within, to gaze and to worship. Ah! then 
she knew it was not her heart’s idol; she saw not the 
bright face of youth that was graven on every hope. 

The warrior lay asleep, but it was a hero’s slumber, 
for though the pale cheek was worn with long vigils 
and suffering, but for the lids on the full orbs, he might 
have seemed in that pallid light a warrior nerved for 
the battle. He slept, but there was no relaxing of the 
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haughty features; the brow wore its contracted frown, 
the stern lips were bent, and the hand on his girdle 
rested with clenched fingers, as though it had grasped 
a weapon. The white forehead lay uncovered in the 
moonlight; it was bold and high, and every feature 
wore the perfect outline of the chisel. The high 
courage, which no extremity of danger and suffering 
might bow, the dauntless genius that had roamed the 
world, and won a name among her heroes, had left 
their traces even in the slumbers of that savage prison. 

The maiden gazed in silence; there was no lan- 
guage for that wild delight. She shook back her flow- 
ing hair, she bent her eyes to his, and still the illusion, 
if such it was, had not faded. Lightly and timidly she 
laid her hand on his forehead, it was no shadow, for 
the warm touch of life thrilled her fingers, but the 
stern lips of the warrior relaxed with a mournful 
smile, and words of a strange language were mur- 
mured on her ear. Oh! had that gentle hand re- 
minded the dreaming captive of some fairer, in the far 
home of his birth? 

A familiar voice broke painfully on the rapt 
senses of the maiden; it recalled the singular cireum- 
stances that surrounded her, for the hour, the place, 
the undefined purpose of her visit, had all vanished in 
that gaze of admiration. 

“ No—no, wake him not,” said the sentinel. “You 
know he dies at to-morrow’s sunset, but he hath been 
a brave warrior—break not his last repose.” 

Had the poisoned arrow of the Mingo pierced her 
heart, it could not have drawn a wilder, sadder cry. 
“ Die, Vattamatomae!” and she fixed her eye upon the 
sentinel with a glance that thrilled his nerves, as she 
slowly approached him; “who dies at to-morrow’s 
sunset?” 


“The Snow Feather must surely know,” replied the 
warrior, “that yonder is the chief of the strange tribe 
-—the pale men who have come up from the dwellings 
of the sea, with the lightnings for their arrows”—but 
he paused, for his listener was drinking in his words 
with an eagerness which sent to his mind a sudden 
suspicion. “ But who knows of the hunters’ prey that 
was not of yesterday’s council?” he muttered hastily, 
and the princess turned from his scrutinizing look. 
The language of wild and passionate sorrow broke 
from her lips; she saw the strong cords that bound the 
limbs of the victim, and she knew that he was doomed. 
“Thou to die! No—no,” and the roused energies, the 
whole might of a high heart lingered in her tones. 
But they died suddenly away—a full hazel eye met 
hers. 

The noble stranger was gazing on her, and the 
pleasant sounds on his lip were the words of her native 
tongue. They were few and broken; but there was 
@ language in the eye that had no pauses, and his ra- 
pid and eloquent gestures needed no interpretation. 
Well did that stranger know the avenues of womanly 
pity. He told her of a land towards the rising sun, of 
gentle eyes that would be weeping for him there, and 
watching for his coming, even when the leaves of that 
lone forest were gathered above him. And, ere the 
Snow Feather went out from the shadows of his prison, 
she had promised him, on the faith of the Lenni Le- 
nape, that he should not die. 

The morn was breaking when the young princess 
stood with her train of maidens before the door of her 
father’s dwelling, and the light of some lofty and 
beautiful enthusiasm kindled her eye as she lingered 
&@ moment under the chesnut boughs to wait the com- 
ing of the golden orb whose edge just brightened above 
the woods. There was a momentary unbending of 
that wild and singular expression, as the form of the 
Werowanee appeared in the door. “But no, no,” she 
murmured, “last night he flung me from him—not 
again, the glory must be my own,” and yet her eye 
melted with a look of strange sadness as she stood for 





a moment gazing after him, but it passed swiftly away, 
and when she turned again and moved onward with 
her savage train, there was a lightning in its liquid 
depths, and a majesty in her mien that fastened the 
glances of those wild gazers in silent awe and asto- 
nishment. 

The day was bright and peaceful, the sun went 
down his western path as swiftly as though he bore no 
death on his wing, and the temple above the glen 
already stood in the long shadows of the western rock. 
The tread that rung on that sacred floor was hurried 
with agony. 

Among the rude forms that adorned the temple, 
there sat a bevy of young, light-hearted girls. Two or 
three, whose forms appeared partially concealed behind 
the images, were eagerly employed in fastening the 
loose beads on an embroidered garment, whose loose 
folds, as they opened with every movement, revealed 
a workmanship of singular and splendid beauty, and 
others sat with folded arms lazily watching the sha- 
dows, and there were others whose sullen and restless 
glances seemed to scorn the narrow walls that con- 
fined them. Worlds of merriment lay in the wild 
black eyes that now and then peered up among those 
ungathered tresses, but some spell of silence seemed 
breathed within the walls: every gay lip was mute, 
and now and then a stealing glance at the beautiful 
young figure that glided through the temple, evidently - 
deepened the restraint. The priest reclined on the 
large stone without the door so that none might pass 
unperceived. 

“ Will he never go?” murmured the princess impa- 
tiently, as she passed the maidens who were toiling in 
the corner. “ Go on, go on, Metehora,” she continued, 
for she had met the troubled glance that was lifted to 
hers. “There is no time for idle gazing; see the sha- 
dows—how long they grow—the sun is almost to the 
rock.” 

“ Many suns must hide beneath that rock ere the 
Snow Feather wear this garment—say, princess, why 
should I hasten?” and Metehora gazed again on those 
proud features with a glance that sought their inmost 
meaning. But the princess turned away in silence, 
and with a fearful look that till that day she had 
never worn—a strange flashing smile, that mocked all 
scrutiny. 

“Ye must stay in the temple till I come again,” 
said the voice of the priest without. “ Snow Feather, I 
wili tell you a true tale, and wilder than the legend 
of the Allegewi ye love so well, if you wait for me 
here. See, maiden, the sun is low; if I come not when 
its light is faded, you need tarry no longer.” The 
word the maiden uttered in reply was low and 
scarcely articulate, but it was interpreted as a murmur 
of assent, for his eye caught a smile on her lip, and he 
lingered not to analyze its meaning. 

“Bring hither the baskets, Metehora,” said the prin- 
cess, as she turned again within the temple; “ nay, 
linger not, now I must be decked gloriously.” . 

“ Not those,” replied the maiden, shuddering ; “ prin- 
cess, I saw beautiful flowers as-I passed through the 

len” — 
P “ No, no, Metehora; the flowers would fade on that 
long journey—I will have gems—bring hither the 
sacred baskets, the robe is ready, and ye must braid 
my hair for a great festival.” f 

Metehora came and stood by her mistress; her voice 
was low, so that none other could hear, and she spoke 
in the tone of earnest remonstrance. “ Princess, will 
you profane the robe and the coronal that were 
wrought for your burial?” oe 

“ Profane them, maiden! Ere this day’s light is gone, 
I will shed a glory on them that shall not fade even 
among the suns of the spirit-land. Look at that sun, 
Metehora; when he sinks behind those trees, [ may be 
on the beautiful shores where he sleeps ;” and her voice 
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melted to a low murmur, as she gazed sadly towards 
the hills “My mother hath hung her home with 
flowers; she stands in the door and listens for my tread; 
she hath spread the mat, and gathered the fruit. Me- 
tehora, I must sleep with her to-night.” But the wild 
light faded from her eye. “ Yet, maiden, it is a dark 
way, and what if that shore be a dream at last! Oh! 
there is anguish and blood!” and she turned away, and 
hid her face in her robe, shuddering. 

Metehora threw herself at the feet of the royal 
maiden; her face was solemn with anguish. “ What 
would you do, princess? Take away this fearful 
darkness.” 

“I must go, maiden,” replied the princess. “I may 
not linger. Can the daughter of a Werowanee break 
her kingly word? Metehora, hear me. The glorious 
one I saw last night—they have doomed him to the 
death—ihe warriors, and the chiefs, and the Wero- 
wanee have all said it. Yet, the word of the Snow 
Feather hath gone—hear it again, maiden, he shall not 
die.” 

“Then you have prayed the Werowanee,” replied 
Metehora with a troubled look. 

“No, that were vain, then; but I will, Metehora, 
and he shall not scorn my request again. ‘The Wero- 
wanee doth love the language of high deeds, and so 
shail my prayer be made, I will wait till the blow is 
lifted, and when it hath fallen on my brow, when the 
blood of his daughter hath been given for the blood of 
the stranger—will he say no again. The noble being 
I saw last night, he is like the beautiful one I worship; 
@ live with him long years of light and blessedness, 
that were too high for mortal destiny—but I will die 
for the pale stranger that wears his robe—better to 
shield his bright brow with mine, and pour out my 
life for his; better one moment of glory and gladness 
than long years with the Monocan. Bring me my 
burial robes, Metehora.” 

Slowly and timidly the startled maidens gathered 
around that charmed one. Trembling hands wronght 
the dark clusters of her floating hair, yet it lay in 
shapes of strange beauty; they braided it with ame 
thysts and emeralds, and showers of pearl lay among 
its waving blackness. The robe they fastened around 
her was like the bow of the sun, and she stood at last 
in the door of the temple, like some dazzling and gor- 
geous thing from the spirit-land; yet, human feeling 
softened that solemn eye, and mournfully it lingered 
on each of those young faces. 

“ To-morrow ye will roam through the sunny glades 
again—who will lead you then? And thou, Metehora; 
we played together in the far home of the Powhattans, 
and now where my home must be, thy beautiful eyes 
may never come.” 

“Thou wilt not die,” whispered that gentle one, 
“the Great Spirit will shield thy brow, and to-morrow 
there will be music and gladness again,” as she 
moved forth from that murmuring throng in the wild 
and beautiful array of the dead. 

The sun had touched the western hills when she 
stood again on that wooded summit. Trees, and clouds, 
and sky were all tinged most gloriously; it had bright- 
ened the mist in the valley, and the rich green of its 
turf, and glancing leaves shone up as through a shower 
of living gold, A vast wild crowd were gathered 
around that lonely dwelling, but all was silent. The 
stranger had been led forth to die. His calm bold eye 
‘was lifted sadly to the heavens, for he was of a race 
whose hopes had climbed the skies, and found their 
spirit-land among the stars. The might of woman’s 
heart that had turned the bloody sabre in the far 
climes of his wanderings, had he trusted it now in 
vain? and He whose love had been as the shadow of a 
rock in every weary land, was that to fail now? 

But why tell the tale? Is it not written even on 
the page of childhood’s lore, how the eloquence of 





beauty and the might of woman’s tears prevailed at 
last, even when hope was gone, and the lifted head was 
bowed to die. Even then there came a beautiful and 
glorious maiden, all decked for her bower in the spirit- 
land, and instead of the crash of agony, the captive felt 
a soft hand on his head, a light breathing form was 
bowing by him, and the Werowanee saw, instead of 
the pale brow of his fearful victim, the beautiful head 
that had slept on his bosom in childhood. Well had 
that fearful blow been checked—a moment more and 
he had quenched the light of his home forever. The 
bowed head was lified—the deep eyes that had been 
the stars of his wanderings were looking into his— 
there was triumph in her glistening eye, a low, rich 
murmur trembled on her lip, “Strike! ye may strike 
now, my father, but the white man must not die.” 

The weapon fell powerless; fierce eyes were glisten- 
ing all around; the Great Chief gave to his victim the 
hand of a brother as he raised him from the turf; he 
lifted up his voice, and blessed the Great Spirit that 
his own hand had not slain his child. 

But the tale is old. Why write a legend that has 
been told in every place, from the farthest streams of 
the Powhattan to the great waters of the Mengwee? 
And surely there is no hearth of their pale conquerors, 
it has not enlivened already. 

* * * * * * * . 

She stood in a high hall of England—her small foot 
pressed the flowers of Turkish looms in silken hose, 
and slipper of .damask; the crimson of her rich bro- 
cade was flowered with gold; there were pearls on 
her broidered vest, and jewels in her hair; the knots of 
its dark folds that were gathered on her brow, the 
heavy curls that fell on her neck, and every fold of 
that splendid costume, wore the charmed mould of 
fashion. ‘The noon-day sun melted through damask 
curtains, on the rich furniture of that lofty room; it fell 
like the light of roses over the deep brunette of those 
exquisitely moulded features, and dark diamond-like 
eyes lighted their bloom with the gleams of high and 
chastened intellect. 

A noble dame, the mistress of that princely hall, sat 
in a neat recess, tracing the fair pattern of the em- 
broidery on her frame, and music and voices from @ 
groupe of the gifted and high-born, floated from @ 
distant room of the spacious suite, that opened like @ 
long, dim avenue of magnificence. She sank on a 
crimson sofa,a gentle damsel came and sat by her 
side, with a page of thrilling romance for her ear; the 
beautiful young bey who had climbed from the cushions 
below, stood on the sofa beside her, playing with the 
silken tassels of her boddice; there were fairer faces, 
but every glance that rested on that, grew to the stolen 
gaze of admiration. 

Oh! there are some whose high destinies do mock 
the dim pictures of hope with their brightness, and yet 
in every pause of that gentle tone, the dark eye of the 
lady drooped as though there were some hidden sad- 
ness; the deep and beautiful smile the laughing child 
niow and then won from the lips of his young mother, 
seemed to leave it in sorrow. Ah, why doth joy 
breathe ever on the human heart as though it were an 
untuned instrument, waking its richest chords with 
tones of trembling! Yet what hath joy to do with the 
glitter of rank and fashion; is it not tinsel when the 
golden dream of the heart has perished? There was 
something in the contour of that noble brow, and the 
princely curve of the lip, that often marks the thirst 
for glory as it is stamped on woman's features; and 
sometimes the dark eyes were lifted suddenly reveal- 
ing, as through a glass, the resiless search of high in- 
telligence for new and hidden knowledge; and there 
were traces of another nature, the revealed beauty of 
those strong and rich affections that better become 
a woman's destiny. Oh! she who dreams of glory, 
mst count the cost, and throw away the treasures of 
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gentler feelings; and if her heart hath not lost all its 
and holy tones, she will know ia the hour when 
laurel is on her brow it hath been dearly paid for. 
‘as it thus that high spirit had been saddened, that 
sat in the splendour of those stately halls, among 
Mausic and gay voices, and tones of kindness, a crea- 
ture of beauty and renown that all eyes gazed upon; 
or, had al! the hopes of her young heart perished, that 
she sat even there with a drooping and ungladdened 


bset 


? 

~ Your gentle lady is sad to-day,” said the noble 
damsel by her side; she lifted her eye as she spoke to 
a gentleman in the costume of a cavalier, who had just 
entered the apartment. “ My poor efforts to entertain 
her ladyship have proved somewhat fruitless,” and she 
rose, as if to yield her place to the person she address- 
ed; but her companion at the same moment deserted 
the sofa, and leaning on the arm of the graceful cava- 
lier, they moved together towards the recess of a dis- 
tant window. 

“In good faith, the Lady Mary hath not spoken 
idly!” exclaimed the gentleman, a shade of sorrowful 
concern darkening the pride of his handsome features, 
as he regarded the splendid young being by his side. 
“ In Heaven's name, why is this, Rebecca! Now, when 
your name is ringing in cottage and palace, and all are 
loading you with gifis and reverence, from the Lady 
De La War to the queen on her throne, there must be 
some hidden cause of sadness.” 

“ No, it is nothing, dearest,” replied the lady; “and 
yet I may mourn for this,” she added, in a tone that 
seemed to recall her first assertion. “As I sat there 
bat now, ‘gazing on all these strange and splendid 
things, the fair brows and the rich garments that flitted 
by me, I thought of one who first told me of them all. 
And how can I stand here, in his own beautiful coun- 
try, with a glad face and a tone of mirth, while he 
hath only the fearful and narrow home of the dead?” 

The gentleman fixed his fine blue eyes earnestly on 
her features. “ And what if my countryman had told 
yoa falsely, Rebecca—what if he were not dead? I 
learned just now, and I came to tell you”—But he 
peused; the lady seemed utterly regardless of his 
werds; her ear only caught the tones of a deep, manly 
voice that sounded in the next apartment. 

A fresh arrival of visiters had been announced, and 
a small groupe of them were now slowly approaching 
with the Lady De la War, to pay their deyoirs to the 
Indian princess. But the most acute observer would 
searce have marked more than the polished manners 
of a high born English , in the simple elegance 
with which the lady received their greetings, and her 
proud lips seemed to wear the smile of courtesy as 
gracefully as though it were their birthright. A thrill 
of astonishment passed suddenly among those who were 
gazing on her, so unlooked for, so entire was the 
change at that instant wrought on her features. The 
calm eye, darkened with a wild flashing gleam—the 
deep, inarticulate cry of a savage language broke from 
her lip, and only the strong arm on which she leaned, 
withheld the light bound of that fawn-like movement. 

“ Rebecca,” murmured a low, reproachful tone in 
her ear—it was enough; she leaned again in the atti- 
fade of studied grace, the wild cry was hushed on her 
lip—nay, the sudden revulsion of feeling had left a 
haughty, but unconscious coldness, as she received the 
noble officer who now approached the recess. Its in- 
flaence was evidently not lost on the unconscious 
cause of her emotion, and his own mien seemed to 
have caught something of the same stateliness, and the 
astonished, admiring gaze of doubtful recognition was 
mingled with regret, as he uttered the language of 
courtly greeting. 

The cold words fell as a harsh sound on that lady’s 
ear, but she premed her grieved lip silently. Her 
Gul Gano wes liad, A full hazel eye gleamed 
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ealdly on her—oh, was it thus it looked in the moon 
light of the lonely valley beyond the waters! She 
saw the stern brow, the bent lips of that pale sleeper, 
and they wore the same look of mingled haughtiness 
and sorrow, as when she kneeled beside him, a wild 
uncultured being, in the lone treasure-house of the 
woods; but, was it thus he looked upon her in the 
light of that long past sunset, when he rose from the 
turf with the fresh life her prayer had given him?— 
The large tears were gathering in her eyes. 

“Methinks the Lady Rebecca would scarcely be 
recognised in the halls ef Werocomo?” said the officer; 
he spoke in a tone of respectful courtesy; but, beyond 
the seas, he had only called her daughter. It was but 
the drop in a full cup, yet it was too much. Oh! what 
cared she for all the splendour and the courtly faces 
that floated through the dimming tears; she flung away 
the arm she leaned on, she sunk by the window, and 
wept lond and wildly. 

Stately forms gathered around her; tones of polite 
concern, and words of great soothing melted on her 
ear; but she turned from them all; the wild murmurs 
of her native tongue broke from her lip,“ Let me 
weep—let me weep; | will wear that weary mask no 
longer. Oh! for the shadows of my father’s dwelling. 
Go away, I will not smile when my heart is breaking.” 

She leaned alone on the crimson cushions—they had 
left her to the loneliness she prayed for. Beautiful 
sounds came through the open windows from the 
winding avenues of those classic grounds. The mur- 
muring of waters in marble fountains, the prison songs 
of foreign birds, fair statues and Grecian temples rose 
among those clustering trees, and the breath of tropic 
flowers was on the air; but to her who leaned weeping 
there, it was all as though it had not heen. The 
sounds of a far wilderness were in her soul; she heard 
the wild cry of the hunters, and the voice of her own 
gay blue-bird thrilled again; there was a smell of wild 
violets around her, and faint sweet perfumes of the 
woods; the dark rivers of her native wilderness went 
rolling by, and she gazed down the clear and pictured 
fountain by the feathery waters of the glen; long, loud 
tones of laughter—rich remembered tones—rung and 
echoed on her ear; the gay mat of the royal tent rus- 
tled to her tread, and light framed maidens with bead- 
ed garments, and long, dark hair, floating on the wind, 
fastened their wild glances on her. 

“ Rebecca,” said a low, calm voice, and the dream- 
ing lady lifted her eye among the gleaming mirrors, 
and old rich pictures threw around her the sunshine of 
ancient days, and young and smiling faces of the dead 
of other ages; that voice had called her back, from the 
sweet and blessed haunts of memory,.and she wept 
again. 

“ Rebecca,” repeated the cavalier, and he evidently 
curbed some strong emotion as he slowly paced the 
floor; “ methinks the unlooked-for presence of one you 
just now mourned as dead, should scarcely have occa- 
sioned grief like this. But, haply I owe more to the 
rumour of his death than I lad counted on,” and there 
was something painful in the expression with which 
he regarded her; “ perchance a simple cavalier like 
myself might otherwise have sought in vain the hand 
of a princess. No, lady, I blame you not,” he con- 
tinued, as he watched the slow kindling of her eye; 
“he hath a long list of brave achievements with which 
to win a lady’s ear; and was he not the first of our 
race that ever claimed your sympathy? You, yourself 
told me you deemed him some high divinity—and if 
it were so, indeed, it is not the first heart the noble 
captain hath won in foreign lands:—the young Fraya- 
bigzanda, the Lady Callamata, he boasts a noble list. 
True, it were better that one who has deigned fo ac- 
cept of my poor name should not so have graced if, but 
I had heard the tale before I crossed the seas; and if I 
construed falsely, the seeming emotion with which the 
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Indian princess first met my eye, it was surely no fault 
of hers.” 

Several times, the lady had sought to interrupt the 
hasty and bitter language of her companion; but, now 
she waited calmly as if that torrent of stern emotion 
were not yet exhausted; the cavalier was silent. 

“ My husband hath wronged me,” she said at last, 
“but Vattamatomae is dead, and I am released from 
my vow—you shall know all.” She drew a golden 
case from her boddice, and slowly approached the ca- 
valier. “See, here is one I worshipped, aye, wor- 
shipped, before even he had crossed my path, or my 
ear had caught the faintest whisper of the pale 
strangers.” The lady opened the lid of the miniature, 
and leaning on her husband's shoulder, she watched 
his eyes, as they bent eagerly to catch the first glimpse 
of one so mysteriously designated. 

It was only a bright face of youth and beauty, richly 
set in gold and jewels, but the cavalier lifted his face 
with a quick, loud tone of astonishment. The glance 
of a passing stranger might have detected there, in a 
moment, the breathing original of the portrait in his 
hand. » The bright chesnut curls of the picture, were 
deepened to brown, on the living brow, and the cheek 
wore a darker hue, but there was the same classic 
mould of feature, the same intellectual and elevated 
cast of expression, save that the blue eye of life was 
like a star to its dim image; and the smile, the glad, 
beautiful smile that had won and fastened the heart of 
the young Indian in her native wilds, wreathed his lip 
at that moment, gloriously. 

“It is all mystery, Rebecca,” he murmured, “ in- 
comprehensible! Surely this is the self-same picture, 
my mother gave our gentle Anna, when she followed 
her husband's fortunes even to the shores of the new 
world; and I remember now, when two years after I 
crossed the sea, she told me herself it had been stolen 
from her—but—” 

“Listen to me,” jnterrupted the lady. “ Vattama- 
tomae was the first of my father’s court who saw the 
English people. A faint rumour of the settlement had 
reached the ear of the Werowanee, and he sent him 
thither to prove its meaning. He took the picture 
from your sister's dwelling, but he deemed it only a 
rich mass of gold, and when the hidden spring flew 
open to his touch, he was afraid of the bright spirit of 
thine eyes. He told me, love, you watched him with 
that fearful, silent gaze, through all his lone journey, 
and at last he threw the picture for an offering to the 
fair-browed Manitou of the glen, as he passed to the 
temple above—even while I lay sleeping by the shrine, 
I dreamed of my chosen spirit, and when I woke, and 
found something like his own fair beauty in the waters 
—why should I not worship it? You may smile, my 
loved one, but it was a solemn worship I paid you 
then. You were with me in the temple and the glen, 
I saw you among the shadows of the tent, and in the 
lonely wood path—everywhere. Oh! could I have 
dreamed that I should ever be thine idol, and yet 
weep? I did dream, and hope that I might one day 
dwell with the fair Manitou, in his home beyond the 
waters, and many high and bright imaginings daily 
grew around that dream. But, higher and brighter a 
thousand times hath been my destiny; and yet—I 
wept when I roamed with my wild maidens in the 
beautiful woods beyond the sea, for my soul was a saq 
and vacant thing, till that high hope filled it with 
gladness, and I wept, oh, most wildly, when my father 
would have given me to the dark Monocan, and that 
hope seemed all a mockery—but they were sadder 
tears I shed today. Ah! there is no new world of 
light and beauty for me now, there is no better love 
than thine; | have reached the point that was highest 
and brightest,” and she hid her face on his shoulder, 
shuddering, a3 she added, “ and now my path is down- 
ward.” 
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“ Rebecca,” said her companion, and as he gazed on 
his young and beautiful wife, something of her own 
sadness, unconsciously deepened his tones. “It is 
wrong to trifle thus with happiness. What if you build 
no hopes upon the future, is not the present enough ?” 

“ But my life is floating on, like a dim and splendid 
dream,” replied the lady, mournfully, “ and will it not 
flee away at last, even like the vision of the glen. 
Oh! there is one step you cannot stay; it steals as 
swiftly here, as among the shadows of the wilderness. 
Nay, the years of this gay land are like the days of 
my father's tent.” Her voice grew low and solemn, 
and her eye rested on her husband with a strange 
meaning as she added, “ Did you never dream that [ 
might die, even here, amid all this mirth and splen- 
dour? Did you never dream that I should stand no more 
in the shadows of the chesnut boughs, the sweet shades 
of Werocomo!” 

“ Vou are dreaming, indeed,” replied her husband, 
hastily; “ that was an idle thought, Rebecca,” and he 
led her towards the open windows, to the marble 
colonnade without. 

“ No, no,” murmured the lady, and she turned from 
his words of soothing. “It is no idle thought, for it 
follows me like a presence, it darkens my dreams; 
there is no tone of deep music that doth not bear it to 
my thoughts; I read it in the smiles I love best; it is 
around me every where, like a chilling shadow, and 
you, my own beloved one, even you cannot tell me I 
shall stand again by the streams of my native land. 
Oh! to die here!” and in all that worshipped beauty, 
in jewels and splendid robes, among the marble pillars, 
and leaning on the arm of her living idol, the high- 
born lady wept in agony. 

* * * * * * + * 

The hangings of a damask bed were lifted, the win- 
dows of a lofty chamber were opened towards the 
setting sun—a noble lady was lying there to die. 
One was there whose brow was pale with sadness; 
and gentle forms were bowing by the couch, with the 
whispered tones of love and sorrow; a fair, laughing 
child sat on the bed, pressing now and then his rosy 
lips on that unconscious brow, while his sportive 
fingers turned among the long dark hair that fell un- 
gathered on the dying pillow. 

It is sad to die, even when the heart is old, and its 
spring-tide hopes and feelings lie blighted like the 
leaves of autumn; it is sad to die even when the soul 
hath no fellowship, but with the mute and lovely things 
of nature; but it was not thus with her who lay there 
on that gorgeous couch, gazing towards the setting sun. 
She was dying in the freshness of life; the beauty had 
not faded from that young brow; no shade had passed 
over the brightness of her deep and fervent ieelings; 
she was dying amid all the light and splendour her 
highest hope had asked for. The dream was fading 
now:—Oh! what to her, in that hour, was all its fleet- 
ing glory; the high fame, the new paths of knowledge, 
the deep worship of human hearts—oh, now were 
they all indeed “ as a dream when one awaketh.” 

But the lady gazed towards the setting sun with a 
faint smile on her lip; “ He is going now,” she mur- 
mured, “I shall see him no more; to-morrow he will 
rise again; but not for me:—Oh! glorious one, thou 
art shining now on the woods and streams of another 
shore. Now, it is noonday in the land of the Pow- 
hattans; the shadows are straight in the tent. Bright 
one, art thou shining as of old, on the mossy rock by 
the fountain? dost thou see the wild deer and the 
painted hunters? and, oh, dost thou see”—Her tones 
grew slow and sad as sl:e continued—* Dost thou see 
a groupe of wild maidens roaming and laughing among 
the trees? Oh, for a wreath of the flowers they are 
gathering—no, lady, take away those damask ones; I 
long for the blue flowers, the little blue flowers of the 
glen, and Metehora must twine them for me—it is 
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long since I felt her light fingers on my brow. Will 
no one tell them the Snow Feather is dying, far from 
her country and kindred, and Metehora, thou blessed 
one, shall I meet the love of thy dark eyes no more?” 
She paused a moment, for her voice was faint and 
weary. “Oh! there will be wailing in the tents of 
the Werowanee,” she murmured hastily; “the Eagle- 
Eye will remember the long days when we played on 
the sands together; and my father, shall 1 see him no 
more?” Her voice grew clear. “ Away, maiden, the 
Snow Feather must go to her people—I cannot die 
here,” and even amid the weakness of coming death, 
she rose from her pillow with the power of that strong 
anguish. 

The arm of a young and noble maiden supported 
her—she whispered low words of holy comfort, though 
her cheek was wet with burning tears. The laughing 
lip of the child quivered with a grieved look, as he 
gazed fearfully on that changed eye—there was a 
hurried step on the floor, and a tone of smothered 
agony. 

But that wild gleam had faded; the light of higher, 
holier feelings kindled the dying eye with gladness. 
“ Nay, grieve not, dearest,” she said, in a low, broken 
voice, “ my soul was wandering then—but, that is 
past, and now the dream is coming on from which 
there is no waking. Oh! it is a dream of glory; I hear 
the murmuring of waters afar; yet it is not the living 
streams, nor the gold, nor the jewelled gates; they 
have told me, dearest, of the pillared temples, in that 
high, strange land where there is no sun by day, nor 
moon by night; yet it is not that, the light and the 
gladness is in my own soul,” but her voice sunk to a 
whisper, and her head drooped on the maiden’s 
shoulder. 





She had spoken truly. The blessed waters of the 
sacred fount hud been sprinkled on her brow, their 
symbolled purity was in her heart, and a spirit of love 
had been breathed on all its selfishness; the pride that 
might weep in heaven was gone; a well of living 
water had been wrought out in its thirsty depths, to 
spring up into everlasting life; she was athirst no 
more. 

“ I know the sun is shining,” said the lady, faintly; 
“ but dark mists are floating around me. Is it death? 
Oh! my way is through the shadows of a sunless vale, 
and even thou wilt leave me now.” But a holy 
name was on her lip, and low, faint words of prayer. 
“ There is one to lean on, even there,” she whispered; 
“I gave him my heart in the hour of health and safety; 
I loved him better than all others, even than thee. 
He will not leave me now,” and her eye shone, even 
through the dull haze of death, with peace and glad- 
ness. One moment the dying arms wreathed the 
child, with such love as hath no language, and ere the 
light had faded from the clouds, the lips of the beau- 
tiful Indian were hushed in the long sleep, and the 
boy was weeping by his dead mother. 

Oh! lady, lady, the tale is for thee; there is a dream 
of hope in thy heart, be it high, or humble—be it of 
wealth, or love, or glory, that dream may one day 
be reality; nay, the dark folds of the future may 
hide pictures, which its boldest sketches have never 
equalled. Even then, thou wilt need something 
brighter. 

That dream may flee away, that hope may be 
crushed in its blossom; there may be anguish and fear 
around thee, the darkness of death may dim thine eyes; 
there is a dream that will grow brighter then, and 
forever. 





THE ORANGE FLOWER. 
All things have their season—and thine sweet flower! 
Comes with the guests at the Bridal hour— 
*Tis thine to adorn the fair young Bride, 
When she steps forth in her joy and pride— 
Thy buds must mix with the snow-white pearls 
She twines amid her clustering curls; 
Thy perfumed breath is borne on the air, 
When she speaks the vow, and breathes the prayer; 
The vow which binds, amid smiles and tears, 
Her lot to one through all coming years— 
In youth and in age, in good and in ill— 
While life shall endure—unchanging still— 
The prayer that calls on Heaven to bless 
The object of her heart's tenderness— 
’Tis an hour of joy! yet gaze in her eyes! — 
A mist of tears o’er their brightness lies; 
And her voice is low, and her cheek is pale 
As the light folds of her floating veil— 
Does she weep because she must bid adieu 
To the home where her happy childhood flew? 
Does she mourn that her girlhood’s glee is gone, 
And that sterner tasks must now come on? 
Does she send her spirit through coming years, 
When the joy of this hour will be quench’d in tears? 
Does her fancy paint that mournful day, 
When one fond heart shall be torn away; 
When bitter drops from eyes must flow— 
Or else be herself in the grave laid low? 
Yes! such feelings will come, unbidden guests— 
When all seems gay to human breasts! 
But thou, fair Flower! in thy beauty bright— 
. Bloom’st fairer still in Beauty’s light:— 
Thou baskest in the sun’s warm ray, 
And smilest thy little life away, 
Protected by His bounteous care, 
Who made thee in thy beauty there. 


HOPE. 


Horr, frail but lovely shadow! thou dost come 
Like a bright vision on our pathway here, 
Making the gloomy future beautiful, 

And gilding our horizon with a light, 

The fairest human eye can ever know. 

Fav'rite of Heaven! ‘twas thine to pledge the cup 
Of Pleasnre’s sparkling waters undefil’d; 

But, oh! the draught was fleeting! scarce the lip 
Touch’d the clear nectar ere ’twas vanished. 
The soul of youth confides in thee; thy voice 

Is love’s own halcyon music; it is thine 

To colour every dream of happiness. 

I’ve pictur’d thine a soft ethereal form, 

Like to some light creation of the clouds— 

Some bright aerial wonder; o’er thy cheek 

The rose has shed its beauty; on thy brow, 

The golden clusters play, enwreath’d with flowers, 
Gay with a thousand transitory hues; 

The rainbow tints are gleaming in thy wings; 
Thy laughing eyes are blue—not the deep shade 
Worn by the melancholy violet, 

But the clear sunny blue of summer skies; 

And in thy hand a glass, wherein the eye 

May gaze on many a wonder—all is there 

That heart can pant for; many a glorious dream 
Meets the rapt sight, no sooner seen than gone. 
False as thou art, O most illusive Hope! 

Reproach is not for thee: what, though the flowers 
Which thou dost scatter o’er our pilgrimage, 

Are evanescent, yet they are most sweet. 

Who would not revel in thy witchery, 

Tho’ all too soon the spell will be dissolved! 

The moments of thy reign are bless’d indeed; 
They are the purest pleasures life can boast— 


Reality is sadness. 





Miss Landon’s “ Fate of Adelaide,” §c- 
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THE RENEGADE ROVER. 


Tue last rays of the summer sun had tinged with 
crimson and gold the surface of the unruffled Medi- 
terranean, when Diego de Monteverde, absorbed in 
deep and gloomy thought, landed on the shore of 
Oran, in the dominions of the Pacha of Algiers. As 
he watched the return of his boat to the ship, he 
exclaimed, “Farewell, Spain! farewell, land of my 
fathers! I loved you once, but henceforth I chase all 
foolish, tender thoughts of you from my bosom, and will 
requite your ingratitude with deeds of vengeance !— 
Despoiled of my birthright for another’s crime, I will 
now dedicate my life to one of reprisal for the affec- 
tions you have despised, and close my heart to pity or 
remorse.” 

The father of Monteverde had fallen a victim to 
political intrigue; his titles had been attainted, his 
wealth confiscated, and even the most remote branches 
of his family banished to a certain distance from the 
capital. All his relations had suffered more or less 
from the persecutions of unrelenting enemies. His 
mother had early fallen a victim to grief of heart. 
His paternal uncle, a man of irascible temper and 
implacable feelings, had withdrawn himself to Algiers, 
where Omar Pacha was waging fierce war against the 
Spaniards. There, having adopted the Mohammedan 
faith, he soon placed himself at the head of the Moor- 
ish marine, a profession in which he had been edu- 
cated, and at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
beeame, under the name of Mohammed el Bengali, 
one of the most formidable Corsairs that ever infested 
the Mediterranean seas, and to the Spaniards im par- 
ticular, so dreaded an enemy, that he was generally 
designated by them as Mohammed the extirpator! 

Under these disadvantages of parentage and rela- 
tionship, the youthful Monteverde was foiled in every 
scheme of honourable ambition he preferred at the 
court of Madrid. Disgusted with repulses, and the 
cold and heartless conduct of an unfeeling world, 
he resolved to follow in the footsteps of his unele; 
and, having escaped from a country which he had so 
much reason to dislike, he sought employment for an 
ardent spirit in the dangerous and turbulent life of the 
pirate warfare, made at that time by the Moors upon 
Europe. 

The first person Monteverde met on landing, was 
a weather-beaten, grey-bearded Mussulman, whose 
richly-embroidered dress, splendid yatagan, and highly- 
wrought pistols, bespoke him a personage of more than 
common rank. He was anxiously ranging the whole 
expanse of ocean through his telescope, in search of 
some wished-for sail, whose lazy pace the profound 
calm, which scarcely crisped the surface of the sleep- 
ing waves, seemed to account for. 

Monteverde watched an interval of withdrawing 
the glass from the eyo of the sumptuous Moor, and 
thus accosted him, “ Friend! can you tell me where I 
shall find the corsair Guzman de Monteverde ?’- 

“Who's he that dares ask that question? That 
name, young man, lies buried in the deep! I rammed 
down the charge of my first fire against a eowardly 
Spanish Guarda Costa with my certificate of baptism : 
—my name is now Mohammed el Bengali!” 

“ What, are you he?’ cried Monteverde, with sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes, provided you have nothing to say against it.” 

“TI am then your brother's son, Diego de Monte- 
verde!” 

As a single ray of the sun sometimes pierces a 
thickly-clouded atmosphere, se did a smile of pleasure 
illuminate the rugged features of the renegade corsair. 
“Welcome! thrice welcome!” cried he; “ have they 
driven you, too, my boy, from your father-land? By 





our holy prophet, if your heart and head but agree, 
the knaves shall rue the day you quitted their shores. 
Come, sit down here on the beach, and tell me what 
you mean to do in Africa!” 

“Revenge my father’s death!” cried the young 
Monteverde, with wild enthusiasm; “show haughty 
nobles, and fools in office, that blows are the remedy 
for contumely! Teach my unjust persecutors, that 
they may goad to madness the spirit they sought to 
wound or break.” 

“ Alas! alas! the old song that I have heard so 
often, your father sang it too, and with so strong a 
voice, that all Madrid echoed with the strain. He 
consequently perished.—No! the fixed and determined 
mind indulges not in sorrowful declamation, it pursues 
a steady quiet path tu retribution, strikes home, and so 
destroys. That path has been mine, otherwise I had 
not been here to listen to your wrongs; but if you are 
steeled as I wonld have you be, I promise you prefer- 
ment, and a full payment of all the arrears your coun- 
try owes you.” 

The rover chief led the way to a cabin not far from 
the beach, where several of his Mohammedan sailors 
were preparing his supper. “ Things will not appear 
to you as elegant here,” said he, “as in Spain; nor 
have we Val de penas, or Aguardiente to offer you, 
but thiret will teach you to relish pure water, the 
drink eommanded by the prophet; and hunger will 
enable you to help eat a joint of meat, though it be 
divided with the fingers. When worn with toil, you 
will repose as soundly on a leopard’s hide, as ona 
mattress of dried rose leaves. Should you feel in- 
elined to change the scene, we will land you on the 
opposite shore of Europe, where you may drink your 
fill without any fear of the prophet’s examining the 
colour of the liquid with which you slake your thirst, 
and where you may help yourself to every thing yeu 
meet, be it gold or beauty, without the fear of being 
dragged before ermined rascals, to give an account of 
the manner or oecupation in which it pleases you to 
pass your time.” 

Monteverde, to whom this conversation was per- 
fectly new, heaved a deep sigh at its recital, but pru- 
dentially repressed any explanation of his feelings. 
Having partaken of the supper set before him, he re- 
tired to rest, with an assurance from his uncle, that, if 
well disposed, he would soon have an opportunity ef 
proving his mettle. 

Early on the following morning, rude unrestrained 
shouts of joy resounded through the rover’s tents; the 
vessel of the Rais, the “ Houri,” had arrived, bringing 
in a handsome Spanish yacht, above whose coleurs 
floated the pirate’s crescent flag. This was the prize 
fur which Mohammed had been so anxiously looking 
out on the preceding evening, and in quest of which 
he had sent his own vessel, in command of one of his 
sub-officers, whilst he remained on shore to direct the 
accomplishment of an armament then preparing fer 
some part of the coast of Spain. The corsair, with her 
prize, had just come to an anchorage in the offing, 
which the fresh morning breeze had facilitated, and 
it was this arrival which bestirred, at an early hour, 
the whole encampment, who came with wild and 
eager cries to the beach, ready to divide the beoty of 
their fortunate comrades. ‘To the numerous questions 
of tN greedy multitude of inquirers, the answers of 
the captain, with regard to the value of the priae, 
were perfectly satisfactory, both as to riches, and pri- 
soners, whose rank promised glorious ransom; bus all 
seemed disappointed when they were told there were 
no females on board exeept a blaek girl, of which race 
it appeared they had already more than sufficient. 
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The cargp of the yacht was soon unleaded: it con 
eisted of some bales of rich merchandize, but its chief 
vaine was the diamonds, pearls, and jewels belonging 
to the passengers, whose costume bespoke them per- 
sous of high rank. These were carefully guarded ; 
but the mosi poisonous articles of the yacht’s lading, 
were some few barrels of wine, which had found their 
way on shore, and which no authority, nor religious 
feeling, could prevent the Mussulman sailors from 
consuming. ‘The consequence was soon seen in the 
speedy ebriety of those who had drunk of the unac- 
Customed beverage. The beach became a scene of 
almost general intoxication, which displayed itself in 
the fast sleep of some, the ill-poised equilibrium of 
others, and the disputing, with naked swords, different 
shares of plunder, from which some subtle and sober 
philosophers had contrived to pilfer some article, whilst 
the unconscious owners accused each other of the 
thefi. 

Amidst this confusion and turbulence, the negro 
girl was disembarked. Scarcely had she landed, ere 
the unruly Arabs assailed her with menaces and in- 
sult. The poor timid creature stared wildly around, 
and gave herself up for lost. Instantly, however, she 
escaped from those who had brought her on shore, 
and fled, followed by several of the pirates, to a pre- 
cipitous rock, which, at no great distance, overhung 
the sea. Terror lent her wings; but Monteverde, who 
had wiinesased her helpless and pitiable situation, flew 
after her, and levelled one or two of her pursuers to 
the ground. The girl gained the most elevated point 
of the rock; here, wringing her hands in despair, she 
addressed a prayer to Heaven, and was about to 
plunge herself into the waves, when Monteverde 
seized her dress, and prevented the catastrophe. 
“ Unhappy girl?” cried he, “ what would you do? all 
is not so savage here, that you should thus rashly seek 
destruction.” The girl raised her sparkling black eyes, 
and in the features of Monteverde, saw at once those 
traits (which women only see) which spoke a soul of 
feeling for the sex. A beam of confidence broke upon 
her mind. “ You would not, then, save me,” said she, 
“+ te sacrifice me to the brutality of these pirates ?” 

“No! by my soul!” said Monteverde, looking about 
him t see with whom he might yet have to contend; 
“ they shall first trample over my corpse.” 

“ Alas! they come, they come! now, corsair, I take 
you at your word; let me plunge myself quickly into 
the sea, and die am honourable death, or protect me to 
the last.” 

The freebooters had arrived at the foot of the rock, 
to which Monteverde, with his drawn sabre, descend- 
ed. With despicable jests they implored the black 
lady to come down from her perilous position, and 
place herself in security with them. 

“This girl has put herself under my protection,” 
said Monteverde, “and whoever would dispute the 

ion of her, must do so at the point of the 
sword.” " Weapons leaped from their scabbards, and 
Monteverde for some time maintained an unequal 
conflict against three adversaries: he was upon the 
point of yielding, when the Rais Mohammed arrived 
om the spot. 

“Three to one!” eried he, “ and do you dare to call 
wourselves men? Stand back, or I'll cleave the first 
in halves who dares to strike a blow.” 

“ We were about to draw lots for the black beauty,” 
said the pirates, “when her ladyship ran away, and 
this simpleton, who never shared in our troubles, ran 
afier her to take her to himself, which you'll allow, 
Rais, is quite enough to cause a mutiny amongst the 
best regulated crew.” 

“The girl was about to plunge herself into the 
sea,” said Monteverde, with indignation, “to escape 
from these monsters; I only turned her aside from her 
fatal purpose, by the promise to protect her, and there- 





fore surely I have a right to the life I have saved. 
Judge, therefore, between us chief; will you award 
her to me, or drive to her undoing one to whom ho- 
nour is dearer than life? Behold where she stands! 
on your decision depends her safety.” 

The threatened determination of the girl, and the 
authority of the rover, who promised some additional 
share of booty to the angry disputants, pacified them ; 
they soon dis , wondering at their folly in quar. 
relling about a black woman. Mohammed now turned 
an angry look towards his nephew. “1 thought,” said 
he, “ you came here divested of the leaven of com- 
passion; you may depend on it ‘twill not suit our 
trade; this is a bad beginning, another such a fray will 
bring certain ruin on your head. It is as well for you 
the lady is black, else my eloquence would little have 
served your turn; however, for this time you are gra- 
tified, but mind, be this the last of such follies.” 

Monteverde was now left alone with his black 
prize, “ You appear so brave and honourable,” said 
she, “ that I dare hope you will continue your efforts to 
shelter innocence in misfortune ;’—and tears trickled 
down her well-formed, though hatefully-coloured 
cheeks. Her high forehead, aquiliue nose, pearly 
teeth, and long glossy black hair, formed a strange 
contrast to the general traits of the black race. Mon- 
teverde felt an unspeakable interest in the girl, and 
tried every persuasion to attach her to him for life. 
She related to him the history of the capture of the 
yacht in which she had been taken, which, it appeared, 
had become a prize to the corsair, from the convoy, 
with which it sailed, having been becalmed; she en- 
treated Monteverde, by the nobleness of soul he had 
already manifested, not to press the explanation of her 
history any farther than she pleased to disclose, and 
promising him, if ever circumstances should place it 
in her power to return his generosity, her life should 
be the willing sacrifice of her gratitude. She threw 
herself at his feet, and, clinging to his knees, implored 
him to send her back to Spain, on which her only hope 
of happiness depended. Monteverde, afier a severe 
struggle with himself, raised the negress from the 
ground, and promised her, on his word of honour, to 
fulfil her utmost wish. But for this purpose, “ my 
lovely protegee,” said he, “ I must banish myself from 
your sight.” He pressed the girl to his bosom, kissed 
away her tears, and proceeded to take measures to en- 
sure her safe departure. 

The means were soon prepared; he lent her a dress 
in which to disguise herself, and conveyed her the 
same evening on board a mistick, bound for the Spanish 
coast, the patron of which he engaged to take especial 
care of his charge. With a faltering voice, and heavy 
heart, he once more embraced the creature he had 
preserved, and bade her adieu! thanking Heaven for 
the triumph achieved over himself in completing his 
difficult task. 

Months rolled on, during which time Monteverde 
made several cruises with his uncle, the Rais Mo- 
hammed; but his heart sickened at the wanton cruelty 
and brutal conduct of the Moorish pirates, whose only 
care or humanity towards their captives arose from the 
hopes of profit to be derived from their ransom. The 
youth ofien strove to mitigate the horrors of the war- 
fare in which he was engaged, by interposing to spare 
unnecessary bloodshed ; but his tender-heartedness only 
obtained him the ridicule and hatred of his comrades, 
who regarded him with an eye of contempt and dis- 
trust. The thoughts of what Monteverde had done 
for the beautiful negress sometimes came to afford him 
consolation, for this life of uniform distaste; her image 
was, indeed, scarcely ever absent from his mind, 
which dwelt more on it, than on any of the beautiful 
captives they had subsequently taken. They alwa 
made easy terms for their release with Monteverde, 
whose generosity was perhaps partly to be ascribed to 
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the total indifference with which the memory of the 
negress had caused him to regard all other women. 
The Rais himself began to get tired of what he 
termed his nephew's sentimentality; and, calling him 
one morning into his cabin, he told him the time had 
arrived for putting his fidelity and abilities to the test. 
“ The Governor of Malaga,” said he, “ is my most de- 
termined and persevering foe; a grudge he owes me 
from times long gone by, makes hist, under pretence 
of zeal for his king and country, keep a flotilla on those 
seas, which perpetually mars my projects, and keeps 
me forever on the watch; even now, he is busied 
arming a formidable squadron, to attack us in our very 
port of Oran; to counteract which, some stratagem, as 
well as the force I now prepare, must be employed. 
For this purpose, nephew, I have chosen you, and on 
your address will depend the making of .your fortune. 





The opportunity is an excellent one for a young man 
of spirit and enterprize; it requires less of the warrior’s | 
courage, than wariness and presence of mind, qualities | 
which you will find essentially necessary here, where 
high-flown notions of chivalry are derided or unknown. 
For my purpose I require a person prudent, faithful, | 
and bold, and have therefore pitched upon you!” 

“ Me?” stammered Monteverde, who guessed at the 
required office,“ you seem to forget, uncle, that be- 
sides the qualitics you mention, experience is also ne- 
cessary for this business, and in that I am entirely 
wanting.” 

“ You possess that which richly supplies its place,” 
replied Mohammed; “s far as I have observed, you 
are totally free from self-interest, and are above a 
bribe; whilst all around, even the best, are false, and 
have venal minds; venal, perhaps, at a high price, but 
if they were once to be convinced that there was 
more to be gained by betraying, than serving their 
masters; ay, their own fathers, they are capable of 
sacrificing all to that end.” 

“If such be your situation, uncle, I heartily pity 
you,” said Monteverde, who now saw the desperate 
nature of the people with whom he had formed an 
alliance. 

“The few, however,” continued Mohammed, “ in 
whom I might perhaps confide, bear on their faces the 
marks of their Arab origin, as well as those of their 
long-practised profession, which will not at all suit my 
present purpose. Your features are European, and 
yet bear something of the stamp of innocence and 
purity, and honourable principle; no malignant feel- 
ings seem yet to have furrowed your cheek, you will 
be therefore very useful to me in this business.” 

“ What,” said Monteverde, forgetting himself, “ shall 
I then make use of these features but as a mask to 
betray and sacrifice my fellow creatures? have I then 
only preserved a look of justice amongst this foul 
crew, to turn it in the end to dishonourable purposes? 
No! even to punish my persecutors, I will not do it. 
Let me meet them in open and honourable fight; there, 
hurling defiance in their teeth, you shall see what I 
am able to do; but, on the unguarded and defenceless, 
never shall the sword of Monteverde be unsheathed.” 

“ Listen, my boy!” said Mohammed, with ironical 
politeness; “ I am accustomed to be obeyed, and when 
I am not, know how to enforce my orders—wherefore 
came ye hither? We are all here plain unvarnished 
rogues, and for you to be honest would unfit you for 
our society. Did you come to Africa to preach mora- 
lity? If so, your mission is a useless one, for here, 
there is no virtue, therefore there can be no dupes. 
Don't let your comrades laugh at the fool of honour 
they have amongst them, and make me ashamed of my 
own blood. Recollect the compact to which you have 
sworn, and the unpardonable crime of which you have 
already been guilty in facilitating the escape of a 
female, to mention which offence, would in ten mi- 
nutes cause your body to decorate one of the spikes 





that project from the bastions of our city’s fortifications; 
therefore let us not trouble each other with long and 
annecessary speeches. I shall prepare your instructions, 
and the papers which will legitimate your presence 
at Malaga, which will leave no possibility of detection. 
I cannot force you to fulfil this embassy; but, say no! 
and your penetration will easily conjecture the re- 
sult.” 

Agitated with shame and remorse, Monteverde re- 
mained fixed to the spot where the Rais left him at 
the conclusion of this speech; nor did he recover, till 
a messenger brought him a packet of papers, when he 
rushed distracted from the apartment. 

* * * * * * * * 

The governor of Malaga, Don Juan de Mondega, 
Was sitting at table, in his superb summer palace, 
whose extensive gardens stretched along the sea-shore. 
In vain did all the delicacies of the two hemispheres, 
served in massive silver dishes of elaborate workman- 
ship, invite his lost appetité. The rich wines of the 
peninsula, which covered the board, stood before him 
untasted. He contemplated with horror, the ravages 
of the Moorish pirates along the whole of the southern 
coast of Spain, and shuddered at the treatment those 


| prisoners must have met with who were captured in 


the yacht which the rovers cut off from the convoy ia 
a calm. He was deaf to the cheerful conversation 
that buzzed around on this day of rejoicing (for such 
it was) and was engaged in serious conversation with 
the commander of the expedition inen fitting out at 
Malaga to scour the Mediterranean seas) on the most 
effectual means of annihilating the marauders who 
so harassed the commerce of the country, and stole 
human beings, to sell them like cattle to the best 
bidder. 

The daughter of the governor, Donna Vincentia, was, 
by her mirth-lighted countenance, much more agreeably 
entertained than her father. The confessor of the family, 
a Carmelite friar, was endeavouring to prove to her 
that the Moorish rovers were not human beings, but 
monsters sprung from the centaurs, to which argument 
Donna Vincentia had nothing to advance but a laugh. 
The monk was preparing to be angry, when a messen- 
ger was announced with dispatches from the governor 
of Barcelona. A tall, noble-looking youth, splendidly 
attired in a staff uniform, was ushered in. Don Juan 
de Mondega_read his letters; they contained intelli- 
gence that tl ‘Moorish squadron, under Rais Moham- 
med el Bengali, had appeared off the coast, and medi- 
tated a descent. They urged the governor to hasten 
the departure of the expedition from Malaga, whose 
sudden appearance would most probably place the 
whole enemy at the mercy of the Spanish admiral. 
The governor promised to prepare his answer as soon 
as possible, and in the mean time invited the envoy 
to partake of the festivities that were going forward. 
He offered him a seat by his side, and conferred with 
him on the subject of the governor of Barcelona’s com- 
munication. The conversation of the youth vas highly 
interesting, and seemingly roused the governor from 
his melancholy humour, for he poured out two goblets 
of wine, and invited the stranger to pledge him in 
drinking “ destruction to the pirate crew!” The young 
man’s face became deeply tinged as he raised the 
goblet to his mouth, which was long held there to hide 
an emotion that might have been otherwise very diffi- 
cult to conceal; yet did it nevertheless not escape the 
notice of the prying monk, who kept his eyes fixed on 
the stranger, from the first moment he entered the 
room. The governor arose from table, consigning the 
visitor to the care of his daughter, and requesting her 
to prevail on him to witness the fete prepared for that 
evening in the palace gardens. 

The eyes of the envoy had not, till now, met those 
of Donna Vincentia. A sensation at this moment arose 
in his bosom, which seemed to strike him speechless; 
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a mist was gathering round his brain; he stood like 
one half roused from a confused dream. The beautiful 
Spanish maiden appeared some beatification, before 
which he could have knelt, and have scarcely thought 
it idolatry: nor did her courteous and affable manner 
diminish his embarrassment. 

The fears and jealousies of the confessor were 
greatly increased by the attentions Donna Vincentia 
bestowed on the new comer. He regarded their looks 
with a significant shake of the head, and uttering some 
indistinct sentences, with a look in which a funeral 
pile seemed to blaze, hurried from the room to the 
cabinet of the governor. 

The sun had for some hours sunk to repose on its 
ocean bed, the small silver crescent of the moon hung 
in the clear deep azure of a star-spangled sky, whose 
coruscations lent a magic lustre to the night. There 
prevailed a silence that sank deep into the soul; it 
was broken alone by the soft cadences of harmonious 
instruments, whose dying echoes reverberated along 
the foliaged avenues of the palace gardens. Thousands 
of festooned lamps shot their coloured rays on lawns 
where beauty and grace displayed in the mazy dance 
their more than seductive charms. At a late hour, 
the stranger, in whom may be recognised Monteverde, 
entered a remote part of the grounds, on the dark, 
fearful mission of the corsair. The sight of the lovely 
Malaguenas, whose voluptuous forms he contemplated 
through the long vista, checked his half-formed reso- 
lution, and, spite of himself, retarded his nearer ap- 
proach. 

“ Alas!” said he, “ into what desperate career have 
I plunged? Shall these yet unstained hands be dyed 
in innocent blood, or shall they bear the incendiary 
torch to lay waste, with fire, this scene of pleasure 
and festivity? Shall I deliver into the hands of fierce 
barbarians these unsuspecting beings? Never! wit- 
ness ye heavens,a portion of whose tranquillity I 
covet, and of which my soul deems itself not all un- 
worthy, never shall Monteverde’s eye be turned to thy 
light in guilt. The moon and stars shine out to pro- 
claim the baseness of my errand here, and show how 
loosely the garb of spy hangs on me. The task is 
foreign to my nature—I cannot join yon festal band to 
betray it; I will retrace my steps, and so count amidst 
my sins one crime the less.” 

Monteverde was about to hurry from the garden, 
when the thought of the destruction whicW @ung over 
the heads of all within the palace walls, made him yet 
ponder on the part he should act to prevent the corsair's 
ripened plan of rapine and violence, which might 
succeed, notwithstanding his desertion of the cause. 

His course was, however, decided by the governor's 
daughter, who at thet moment stood by his side. 
“ Signor,” said she, “we have long expected you; I 
came in search of our pensive visitor, and am not 
mistaken, in thinking you would prefer these solitary 
shades to indulge your melancholy, to the amusement 
of the concef# and the dance.” 

“Dearest lady, far other thoughts than those of 
mirth occupy my bosom at this moment, Your safety 
is my only meditation now.” 

“ My safety! Heavens, where is the danger you 
apprehend—surely it is not from you? Fear not the 
suspicious monk, whose poisonous tongue is now at 
work to instil a tale of falsehood into my father’s ear, 
I have a counter-charm for his machinations.” 

“Hah! does the monk then suspect me? am I be- 
trayed?” said Monteverde; “ what crime does he lay 
to my charge? what counter-charm do you speak of?” 

“ Fear not,” said Vincentia, “tis I alone know that 
this costume does not belong to you, none else have 
penetrated your secret.” 

“ Then, welcome death! for all is over now! Yes, 
I will proclaim myself villain, and demand to be led to 
instant execution ?” 





“What can this mean? By that rash step,” said 
Vincentia, “ you might perhaps compromise more hap- 
piness than you desire.” 

“ Incomprehensible woman! if then my purpose is 
no secret to you, whence this regard for a life, intent 
upon your destruction? By what prescience you have 
discovered aught that concerns me, I know not, but 
your suspicions are too well founded. Yet shall my. 
close of life be marked with one act of justice, and 
you, lady, at least, shall not judge harshly of the—” 

The arrival of the governor, led to the spot where 
stood Vincentia and Monteverde conversing, put an 
end to this colloquy. The monk pointed to the parties, 
and asked the governor, if his discovery were not 
correct? 

The confusion of Monteverde on drinking destruction 
to the pirates, as well as his subsequent bearing, had 
left an impression on the monk’s mind that all was not 
right; and some subsequent inquiries on the manner of 
the stranger's arrival, convinced him he was nothing 
more than a spy, or a seducer. This idea was im- 
parted to the governor, who formed a deliberate and 
unfailing plan for the stranger’s arrest. Guards were 
quietly stationed throughout all the avenues of the 
garden, and troops in an outer line of circumvallation 
hemmed in the palace grounds. The guests were se- 
cretly apprized that circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary that they should not enter the distant avenues, 
and that at a given signal, they should retire within 
the palace walls. These precautions taken, the go- 
vernor himself, in company with the monk, went in 
search of the delinquent, and thus, unexpectedly, in- 
terrupted the conversation between his daughter and 
Monteverde. 

Fired with rage and vexation to see his daughter’s 
hand clasped by that of a traitor, the governor drew 
his sword, and was about to pierce Monteverde’s bo- 
som, when Vincentia intercepted the blow. This was 
beyond endurance. Monteverde saw the governor’s 
impatience, and putting Vincentia gently aside, pre- 
sented himself, undefended, to her father’s assault. 

“Withhold, proud Sir!” said he, with a dignified 
and calm air, “withhold for a few moments that 
sword, till I have done you some service, and then I 
care not how speedily it commences its work. You 
may suspect my presence here, but the extent of my 
mission, you can never guess. That which neither 
rack, nor dungeon could, dying, extort a single pang to 
guess at, I will willingly proclaim. Know, then, that 
I am Diego de Monteverde, the renegade corsair’s 
spy! With that name is associaied a story of wrong, 
familiar to the public ear, with the one under which 
you know me here;—the tale is short, but may be 
interesting to you.” 

“The spy of the rover Bengali! the renegade! the 
extirpator!” exclaimed the governor, with horror. 

“The same, but I must be brief; dangers encompass 
you on every side. Some long arrears of hatred, of 
which you will know more than I can tell, and certain 
active steps for the annihilation of the pirates, which 
you have induced the government to tindertake, have 
long marked you as a special object of the vengeance 
of Mohammed. He forced me to put on the contemp- 
tible disguise in which you now behold me, in order 
to pave his approach here, and facilitate the seizure of 
you and all your guests; he proposes to fire your villa, 
and subsequently the shipping in the harbour.” 

The governor's lip quivered with emotion, and the 
monk drew back in fear and trembling. Monteverde 
proceeded—* In, pursuance of this scheme, I ‘brought 
you simulated dispatches from the governor of Barce- 
lona, and succeeded in causing myself to be invited 
to this fete—so far has the design prospered. Now, 
Sir, you are on the verge of hearing that which 
shall make you wonder; but when heard, let your 
means of defence be prompt, and remember he whe 
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counselled you to resistance, abhorred the plotters of 
the deed, and refused to consummate the work he 

Know, then, at this very hour, the rever and 
his crew, like bloodhounds in the slips, lie but a short 
distance from the shore in their well-manned galleys, 
ready, at the call of this bugle—thrice sounded, to 
dart upon their prey, and bear all here off to their 
beats. On their ransom has the rover reckoned to 
build his fortune; but yourself once within his power, 
I fear no gold will free you. Now, Sir, is the secret 
told.—For myself 1 have no choice but to perish; on 
the one hand the ban of offended power is on my head, 
en the other, the corsair's fury is my certain portion! 
—But let my destruction seal your safety, and I am 
content.” 

No sooner had Monteverde finished, than the pirate 
Mohammed darted from a leafy nook, and presented 
himself to the astonished group. He had listened to 
the whole of the conversation which had passed. A 
demoniac smile played upon his lip, whilst all the fire 
ef hell blazed in his eye. “ Impotent traiter!” said he, 
“ thiakest thou that the corsair’s slumbering confidence 
yields him a sacrifice to thy sofi folly? No! Moham- 
med trusts not to drivelling enthusiasts, who melt at 
woman's tears, the lofty enterprizes on which depend 
his fortune and his fame—Think ye that he would 
suffer a weak fool to share his glory who would shrink 
from its dangers? My followers, close at hand, shall 
show how speedily justice is done on the traitor who 
would sacrifice them to his fears.” 

The rover chief applied the bugle which hung by 
his side, to his mouth; he blew three distinct loud 
blasts—it was presently answered from the beach, and 
wild infuriate shouts at the same time rent the air. 
Vincentia clung w Monteverde for safety. The go- 
vernor’s countenance bore the marks of intense anxi- 
ety. “Thank Heaven!” exclaimed he, after a few 
moments’ pause, “'tis well.” The corsair’s signal 
trapped him in his own lair; it was precisely that 





which the governor had agreed to give, in order te 
disperse his guests, and assemble the troops to scize 
the spy. From every bush and hiding-place, armed 
men now sallied forth Wild amazement spread 
across the rover's features; he quickly drew his pistols 
from his belt, and aimed a fatal shot at Monteverde, 
who sank upon the ground. A hundred bayonets in- 
stantly pierced the corsair's breast; with a deep and 
heavy groan he surrendered up his life. 

His followers but hurried on to their destruction; 
they were overpowered by numbers, and made little 
resistance ; they who fell not, placed themselves at the 
mercy of their conqucrors. 

Monteverde’s life was ebbing fast. The lovely 
Vincentia was on her knees bending over him. “ But 
a few minutes more,” said he, with expiring voice, 
“and mine shall be a story of the past. Oh! let me 
think that my name will live in your remembrance, 
Vincentia, and I will die satisfied.” 

“ Preserver of my honour and my life!” exclaimed 
the frantic girl,“ to you | owe my freedom and my 
country, and shall you be snatched away in the moment 
of triumph? Oh! live but to let me prove to you my 
gratitude!” 

“ Quick! quick!” said Monteverde, unravel this 
mystery, whilst I yet may hear; it grows late—very— 
very late!” 

“ Behold in Vincentia, the negress whose life you 
preserved from the fierce assaults of savages. My 
colour was a deception suggested by terror. I had 
prepared a happy surprise for you, seeing that you 
knew me not.” ; 

The dying youth gazed earnestly on the features of 
Vincentia. “True! true!” said he, “and now, one 
kiss, though it be the last I lay upon thy lips!” 

"Twas the cold embrace of death! Vincentia held 
the lifeless corse within her arms. The governor 
melted into tears, and even the heart of the austere 
monk himself was filled with pity and regret. 





THE KISS. 
Give me, sweet maid, one gentle kiss, 
‘To my fond heart ‘twill nectar prove— 
Not tamely thus, devoid of bliss— 
No—this is not the kiss of love! 
Se, gentle sisters calm embrace, 
So kiss the placid waves the shore, 
So zephyrs kiss the flowret’s face, 
With baby fondness4—nothing more. 
No; this is not the kiss that wakes 
The boiling blood in every vein, 
‘That every nerve with rapture shakes, 
Till ecstacy’s alive with pain. 
Not so did Psyche’s fervid lip 
Press on the glowing cheek of love, 
Nor this the way that roses sip 
The dews descending from above; 
Not so the quivering ivy grasps, 
With clinging arms, the oak her spouse, 
Whose form with bridal warmth she clasps, 
Just such as bashfulness allows! 
Go, lovely Ice!—go, frigid maid! 
You know not Love, nor feel his fires, 
When all the senses are betrayed, 
In new-born, undefined desires! 
Stay—stay—forgive, that burning kiss, 
That trembling pressure speaks the whole, 
Thou didst but feign—and this, and this, 
Is nectar to my thirsty soul! 
Unheeded now the lightnings flash, 
Unfelt the whirlwind raging by, 
Uaheard the thunder’s loudest crash, 
Life knows but thoe—end eestacy! 





I THINK OF THEE. 


BY MRS. BRUNTON. 

Wuczn thou at eventide art roaming 
Along the elm-o’ershaded walk, 

Where, past the eddying stream is foaming 
Beneath its tiny cataract— 

Where I with thee was wont to talk— 
Think thou upon the days gone by, 

And heave a sigh! 


When sails the moon above the mountains, 
And cloudless skies are purely blue, 
And sparkle in the light the fountains, 
And darker frowns the lonely yew— 
Then be thou melancholy too, 
When musing on the hours I prov’d 
With thee, belov’d! 


When wakes the dawn upon the dwelling, 
And lingering shadows disappear, 
And soft the woodland songs are swelling 
A choral anthem on thine ear— 
Think—for that hour to thought is dear— 
And then her flight remembrance brings 
To by-past things. 


To me, through every season, dearest, 
In every scene—by day, by night— 
Thou present to my mind appearest 
A quenchiless star, for ever bright! 
My solitary, sole delight! 
Alone—in grove—by shore—at sea— 
I think of thee! 








— 
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KATE BOUVERIE. 


“Wet, my dear Harry, I declare you're hand- 
somer than even your father was at your age; if Kate 
does not lose her heart to you at first sight, I shall be 
tauch surprised.” 

Such were the words addressed by the widow of 
Colonel Bouverie to her only son; and, as she closed 
the sentence, she dropped the eye-glass through which 
she had attentively considered his features, and gave a 
sigh of regret, partly to the memory of her husband, 
and partly to the recollection of her own past loveli- 
ness, which a mirror opposite told her had sadly faded 
during the three and twenty years which had matured 
the rosy infant into the young man by her side. 

“I hear Kate is rather odd, mother.” 

“ What do you mean, my dear boy? she is a charm- 
ing girl, with a large fortune, and you have been en- 
gaged to her these twelve years: what do you mean?” 
and again the eye-glass assisted the perception of the 
fair widow. Harry Bouverie did not explain what he 
meant; but he bit his lip and looked out of the win- 
dow, and then his eyes wandered to his two sisters, 
the younger of whom, Pamela, was lying half asleep 
on the sofa, her long black eyelashes all but closed on 
the pinkest cheek in the world; while the elder, An- 
nette, sat apparently reading, but occupied less with 
her book than the subject of conversation; of which, 
however, she took no further notice than by meeting 
her brother's glance with a meaning and espiegle 
amile 


“ We shall start for Scotland next week,” said Mrs. 
Bouverie, in a displeased tone; fixing her eyes on the 
piquant countenance of her rebellious daughter. “Se 
gcon, mamma!’ murmured Pamela; and opening her 
wide blue eyes in astonishment at the idea of any 
thing being performed in a week, she again resigned 
herself to a state of drowsy enjoyment, strongly resem- 
bling that in which an Angola eat passes its summer 
day. Annette made no reply, but the smile which 
had offended still lurked and quivered round the cor- 
ners of her mouth. “I wonder how Gertrude has 
turned out,” thought the widow, as she withdrew her 
glance. “She was handsomer than either of her sis- 
ters: no—nothing can be handsomer than Pamela,” 
and the eye-glass was allowed complacently to rest on 
the exquisitely proportioned form and beautiful face of 
her youngest daughter, while a vague and rapid calcu- 
lation of the different sort of match she might expect 
for each of the girls passed through her mind. Pamela 
was already a duchess, when a visitor arriving turned 
her thoughts into another channel. When Mrs. Bou- 
verie ran away with her pennyless husband and mar- 
ried him at Gretna Green, as much from love of the 
frolic as from love of the man, she acted upon impulse; 
but havi@g her own reasons, in later life, for disprov- 
ing of such a motive of action, she had vowed that she 
never would, and it was her boast that she never did 
“ do any thing without a plan.” She had successfully 
formed and executed a number of smal] plans, but her 
expected master-stroke was to marry her son to his 
cousin Kate, who was to inherit the whole of the 
Bouverie property. In furtherance of this plan she 
had sent her daughter Gertrude to stay with General 
Bouverie and his daughter, during her own residence 
in Italy, for Pamela’s health; in furtherance of this 
plan, her letters to her absent child had always con- 
tained the most miraculous accounts of Harry’s sweet 
temper, talents, and anxiety to return from the conti- 
tinent ; and, in furtherance of this plan she was now 
about to visit Scotland, for the treble purpose of re- 
claiming her daughter, introducing her son, and paying 
@ visit to the old General, who, pleased with the pros- 
peet of marrying his child to a Bouverie, and thus 





keeping the property in the family, looked forward 
with eager satisfaction to their arrival. Kate, wo, an- 
ticipated with tranquil joy the fate which had been 
chalked out for her in infancy, and which appeared to 
promise all human happiness. She was already in 
love with Mrs. Bouverie’s descriptions of her cousin ; 
and forgetting that he was but a little fair shy boy 
when she had last seen him, believed the ideal Harry 
to be the counterpart of the object of her affections. 
Lady Catharine Bouverie, the General's wife, ran 
away from him sgon after her marriage, and her hus 
band was, for a length of time, inconsolable. He gave 
up all society, shut himself up in a wild and romantic 
place he had in Northumberland, and devoted his 
whole time to his little girl. Kate Bouverie became, 
in consequence, at a very early age, the companion 
and friend of her father. She would sit with him 
when he had letters to write, and copy, in a clear, neat 
hand, dry directions respecting farm business and 
show cattle, without ever wearying, or appearing to 
consider itas a task. Latin, geography, and arithmetic, 
were the studies pointed out to her by her father; she 
had no governess, (General Bouverie cursed accom- 
plishments, as the cause of a woman's ruin;) but she 
was an excellent French scholar, and took sketches 
from nature, without any other assistance than what 
was afforded by intuitive talent. Such studies, how- 
ever, occupied but a small portion of her time-—~ 
Slightly formed, but well knit and vigorous in limb, 
her naturally good constitution, strengthened by con- 
stant exercise, and the enjoyment of Heaven’s pure ais, 
she would follow her father, with a light step and a 
merry heart, in inost of his shooting excursions; a 
when that father caught her glowing chsek and fear- 
less eye, he felt as much tenderness and pride in her 
beauty as ever monarch in his newly-crowned child. 
Kate was also au incomparable horsewoman: no roac 
was too dangerous, no steed too spirited, for her nerves 
The risk was to her a souree of wild and intense en- 
joyment. With this being, strange and eccentric ir 
her habits, romantic and enthusiastic in her disposition 
Mrs. Bouverie’s second daughter, Gertrude, had spent 
the four last years of her girlhood. Taken fror 
among very worldly people, at an age when the 
youthful heart is most susceptible of strong impressions 
no wonder if Gertrude, whose feelings were naturally 
warm, became ardently attached to this strangely fas- 
cinating being, the first she had ever seen who was 
perfectly natural. ‘Ihe merits of Kate Bouverie—and 
she had many—were perfections ; her faults were not 
such in the eye of her youthful companion. Indeed, 
the latter became gradually as much the objects of 
imitation as the more worthy points of her character ; 
for Gertrude, with the same degree of ardent feeling, 
had few of her cousin’s better qualities; headstrong, 
rebellious, gifted with intense variity, and with some- 
thing peculiar of harshness and coarseness in her ill- 
trained mind, she copied the habits, without being able 
to seize the virtues, of Kate Bouverie; and the conse- 
quence was such as might be expected. The same 
words and actions, which acquired a wild charm from 
the native sweetness and originality of Kate, became 
perfectly odious, when copied by Gertrude; and the 
utter want of tact she displayed, joined with her 
strange manners, made her conversation as galling to 
the feelings, as it was revolting to the delicacy, of 
those who were her occasional associates. Even Kate, 
who had sighed for a female companion, to share her 
tasks and her sports, could scarcely be said to be fond 
of her present associate. Before Gertrude had been a 
formight at Heathcote-lodge, Kate heartily wished 
herself alone again, in spite of flattery, open and_ex- 
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counselled you to resistance, abhorred the plotters of 
the deed, and refused to consummate the work he 
began. Know, then, at this very hour, the rover and 
his crew, like bloodhounds in the slips, lie but a short 
distance from the shore in their well-manned galleys, 
ready, at the call of this bugle—thrice sounded, to 
dart upon their prey, and bear all here off to their 
boats. On their ransom has the rover reckoned to 
build his fortune; but yourself once within his power, 
I fear no gold will free you. Now, Sir, is the secret 
told—For myself 1 have no choice but to perish; on 
the one hand the ban of offended power is on my head, 
en the other, the corsair's fury is my certain portion! 
—But let my destruction seal your safety, and I am 
content.” 

No sooner had Monteverde finished, than the pirate 
Mohammed darted from a leafy nook, and presented 
himself to the astonished group. He had listened to 
the whole of the conversation which had passed. A 
demoniac smile played upon his lip, whilst all the fire 
ef hell blazed in his eye. “ Impotent traitor!” said he, 
“ thinkest thou that the corsair’s slumbering confidence 
yields him a sacrifice to thy sofi folly?’ No! Moham- 
med trusts not to drivelling enthusiasts, who melt at 
woman's tears, the lofty enterprizes on which depend 
his fortune and his fame—Think ye that he would 
suffer a weak fool to share his glory who would shrink 
from its dangers? My followers, close at hand, shall 
show how speedily justice is done on the traitor who 
would sacrifice them to his fears.” 

The rover chief applied the bugle which hung by 
his side, to his mouth; he blew three distinct loud 
blasts—it was presently answered from the beach, and 
wild infuriate shouts at the same time rent the air. 
Vincentia clung t Monteverde for safety. The go- 
vernor’s countenance bore the marks of intense anxi- 
ety. “Thank Heaven!” exclaimed he, afier a few 
moments’ pause, “'tis well.” The corsair’s signal 
trapped him in his own lair; it was precisely that 





which the governor had agreed to give, in order te 
disperse his guests, and asemble the troops to seize 
the spy. From every bush and hiding-place, armed 
men now sallied forth, Wild amazement spread 
across the rover's features; he quickly drew his pistols 
from his belt, and aimed a fatal shot at Monteverde, 
who sank upon the ground. A hundred bayonets in- 
stantly pierced the corsair’s breast; with a deep and 
heavy groan he surrendered up his life. 

His followers but hurried on to their destruction; 
they were overpowered by numbers, and made little 
resistance ; they who fell not, placed themselves at the 
mercy of their conqucrors. 

Monteverde’s life was ebbing fast. The lovely 
Vincentia was on her knees bending over him. “ But 
a few minutes more,” said he, with expiring voice, 
“and mine shall be a story of the past. Oh! let me 
think that my name will live in your remembrance, 
Vinecentia, and I will die satisfied.” 

“ Preserver of my honour and my life!” exclaimed 
the frantic girl,“ to you lowe my freedom and my 
country, and shall you be snatched away in the moment 
of triumph? Oh! live but to let me prove to you my 
gratitude!” 

“ Quick! quick!” said Monteverde, unravel this 
mystery, whilst I yet may hear; it grows late—very— 
very late!” 

“ Behold in Vincentia, the negress whose life you 
preserved from the fierce assaults of savages. My 
colour was a deception suggested by terror. I had 
prepared a happy surprise for you, seeing that you 
knew me not.” ; 

The dying youth gazed earnestly on the features of 
Vincentia. “True! true!” said he, “and now, one 
kiss, though it be the last I lay upon thy lips!” 

"Twas the cold embrace of death! Vincentia held 
the lifeless corse within her arms. The governor 
melted into tears, and even the heart of the austere 
monk himself was filled with pity and regret. 





THE KISS. 
Give me, sweet maid, one gentle kiss, 
To my fond heart twill nectar prove— 
Not tamely thus, devoid of bliss— 
No—this is not the kiss of love! 
So, gentle sisters calm embrace, 
So kiss the placid waves the shore, 
So zephyrs kiss the fluwret’s face, 
With baby fondness4—nothing more. 
No; this is not the kiss that wakes 
The boiling blood in every vein, 
‘That every nerve with rapture shakes, 
Till ecstacy’s alive with pain. 
Not so did Psyche’s fervid lip 
Press on the glowing cheek of love, 
Nor this the way that roses sip 
The dews descending from above; 
Not so the quivering ivy grasps, 
With clinging arms, the oak her spouse, 
Whose form with bridal warmth she clasps, 
Just such as bashfulness allows! 
Go, lovely Ice!—go, frigid maid! 
You know not Love, nor feel his fires, 
When all the senses are betrayed, 
In new-born, undefined desires! 
Stay—stay—forgive, that burning kiss, 
That trembling pressure speaks the whole, 
Thou didst but feign—and this, and this, 
Is nectar to my thirsty soul! 
Unheeded now the lightnings flash, 
Unfelt the whirlwind raging by, 
Uaheard the thunder’s loudest crash, 
Life knows but thoe—end eestacy! 





I THINK OF THEE. 


BY MRS. BRUNTON. 

Wuzcn thou at eventide art roaming 
Along the elm-o’ershaded walk, 

Where, past the eddying stream is foaming 
Beneath its tiny cataract— 

Where I with thee ».as*s:ant to talk— 
Think thou upon the days gone by, 

And heave a sigh! 


When sails the moon above the mountains, 
And cloudless skies are purely blue, 
And sparkle in the light the fountains, 
And darker frowns the lonely yew— 
Then be thou melancholy too, 
When musing on the hours I prov’d 
With thee, belov’d! 


When wakes the dawn upon the dwelling, 
And lingering shadows disappear, 
And soft the woodland songs are swelling 
A choral antl.em on thine ear— 
Think—for that hour to thought is dear— 
And then her flight remembrance brings 
To by-past things. 


To me, through every season, dearest, 
In every scene—by day, by night— 
Thou present to my mind appearest 
A quenchiless star, for ever bright! 
My solitary, sole delight! 
Alone—in grove—by shore—at sea— 
I think of thee! 








~~ 





~ 
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KATE BOUVERIE. 


“Wet, my dear Harry, I declare you're hand- 
somer than even your father was at your age; if Kate 
does not lose her heart to you at first sight, I shall be 
tauch surprised.” 

Such were the words addressed by the widow of 
Colonel Bouverie to her only son; and, as she closed 
the sentence, she dropped the eye-glass through which 
she had attentively considered his features, and gave a 
sigh of regret, partly to the memory of her husband, 
and partly to the recollection of her own past loveli- 
ness, which a mirror opposite told her had sadly faded 
during the three and twenty years which had matured 
the rosy infant into the young man by her side. 

“I hear Kate is rather odd, mother.” 

“ What do you mean, my dear boy? she is a charm- 
ing girl, with a large fortune, and you have been en- 
gaged to her these twelve years: what do you mean?” 
and again the eye-glass assisted the perception of the 
fair widow. Harry Bouverie did not explain what he 
meant; but he bit his lip and looked out of the win- 
dow, and then his eyes wandered to his two sisters, 
the younger of whom, Pamela, was lying half asleep 
on the sofa, her long black eyelashes all but closed on 
the pinkest cheek in the world; while the elder, An- 
nette, sat apparently reading, but occupied less with 
her book than the subject of conversation; of which, 
however, she took no further notice than by meeting 
her brother's glance with a meaning and espiegle 
amile. 

“We shall start for Scotland next week,” said Mrs. 
Bouverie, in a displeased tone; fixing her eyes on the 
piquant countenance of her rebellious daughter. “Se 
goon, mamma!” murmured Pamela; and opening her 
wide blue eyes in astonishment at the idea of any 
thing being performed in a week, she again resigned 
herself to a state of drowsy enjoyment, strongly resem- 
bling that ir which an Angola eat passes its summer 
day. Annette made no reply, but the smile which 
had offended still lurked and quivered round the cor- 
ners of her mouth. “I wonder how Gertrude has 
turned out,” thought the widow, as she withdrew her 
glance. “She was handsomer than either of her sis- 
ters: no—nothing cen be handsomer than Pamela,” 
and the eye-glass was allowed complacently to rest on 
the exquisitely proportioned form and beautiful face of 
her youngest daughter, while a vague and rapid calcu- 
lation of the different sort of match she might expect 
for each of the girls passed through her mind. Pamela 
‘was already a duchess, when a visitor arriving turned 
her thoughts into another channel. When Mrs. Bou- 
verie ran away with her pennyless husband and mar- 
ried him at Gretna Green, as much from love of the 
frolic as from love of the man, she acted upon impulse; 
but havi@g her own reasons, in later life, for disprov- 
ing of such a motive of action, she had vowed that she 
never would, and it was her boast that she never did 
“ do any thing without a plan.” She had successfully 
formed and executed a number of smal] plans, but her 
expected master-stroke was to marry her son to his 
cousin Kate, who was to inherit the whole of the 
Bouverie property. In furtherance of this plan she 
had sent her daughter Gertrude to stay with General 
Bouverie and his daughter, during her own residence 
in Italy, for Pamela’s health; in furtherance of this 
plan, her letters to her absent child had always con- 
tained the most miraculous accounts of Harry’s sweet 
temper, talents, and anxiety to return from the conti- 
tinent; and, in furtherance of this plan she was now 
abont to visit Scotland, for the treble purpose of re- 
elaiming her daughter, introducing her son, and paying 
@ visit to the old General, who, pleased with the pros- 
pect of marrying his child to a Bouverie, and thus 






































































keeping the property in the family, looked forward 
with eager satisfaction to their arrival. Kate, wo, an- 
ticipated with tranquil joy the fate which had been 
chalked out for her in infancy, and which appeared to 
promise all human happiness. She was already in 
love with Mrs. Bouverie’s descriptions of her cousin ; 
and forgetting that he was but a little fair shy boy 
when she had last seen him, believed the ideal Harry 
to be the counterpart of the object of her affections. 

Lady Catharine Bouverie, the General’s wife, ran 
away from him sgon after her marriage, and her hus 
band was, for a length of time, inconsolable. He gave 
up all society, shut himself up in a wild and romantic 
place he had in Northumberland, and devoted his 
whole time to his little girl. Kate Bouverie became, 
in consequence, at a very early age, the companion 
and friend of her father. She would sit with him 
when he had letters to write, and copy, in a clear, neat 
hand, dry directions respecting farm business and 
show cattle, without ever wearying, or appearing to 
consider itas a task. Latin, geography, and arithmetic, 
were the studies pointed out to her by her father; she 
had no governess, (General Bouverie cursed accom- 
plishments, as the cause of a woman’s ruin;) but she 
was an excellent French scholar, and took sketches 
from nature, without any other assistance than what 
was afforded by intuitive talent. Such studies, how- 
ever, occupied but a small portion of her time-—~ 
Slightly formed, but well knit and vigorous in limb, 
her naturally good constitution, strengthened by con- 
stant exercise, and the enjoyment of Heaven's pure aig, 
she would follow her father, with a light step and s 
merry heart, in inost of his shooting excursians; Oli 
when that father caught her glowing choek and fear- 
less eye, he felt as much tenderness and pride in he 
beauty as ever monarch in his newly-crowned child 
Kate was also anu incomparable horsewoman: no road 
was too dangerous, no steed too spirited, for her nerve 
The risk was to her a souree of wild and intense en 
joyment. With this being, strange and eccentric in 
her habits, romantic and enthusiastic in her disposition 
Mrs. Bouverie’s second daughter, Gertrude, had sper 
the four last years of her girlhood. Taken from 
among very worldly people, at an age when 
youthful heart is most susceptible of strong impression 
no wonder if Gertrude, whose feelings were natu 
warm, became ardently attached to this strangely 
cinating being, the first she had ever seen who 
perfectly natural. ‘Ihe merits of Kate Bouverie—and 
she had many—were perfections ; her faults were not 
such in the eye of her youthful companion. Indeed, 
the latter became gradually as much the objects of 
imitation as the more worthy points of her character ; 
for Gertrude, with the same degree of ardent feeling, 
had few of her cousin’s better qualities; headstrong, 
rebellious, gifted with intense variity, and with some- 
thing peculiar of harshness and coarseness in her ill- 
trained mind, she copied the habits, without being able 
to seize the virtues, of Kate Bouverie; and the conse- 
quence was such as might be expected. The same 
words and actions, which acquired a wild charm from 
the native sweetness and originality of Kate, became 
perfectly odious, when copied by Gertrude; and the 
utter want of tact she displayed, joined with her 
strange manners, made her conversation as galling to 
the feelings, as it was revolting to the delicacy, of 
those who were her occasional associates. Even Kate, 
who had sighed for a female companion, to share her 
tasks and her sports, could scarcely be said to be fond 
of her present associate. Before Gertrude had been a 
formight at Heathcote-lodge, Kate heartily wished 
herself alone again, in spite of flattery, open and ex- 
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pressed, and the more silent and more gratifying flat- 
tery of imitation. What did Kate care whether others 
thought her handsome, when her father’s eyes silently 
told her how much rather he would look on her coun- 
tenance, than on any other in the universe? What 
did she care that her horsemanship was admired, as 
long as her little Arab, Selim, carried her over the 
wild moor with the speed of lightning—the blue arch 
of heaven over her, and the free air of heaven round 
her head? 
At length, the day of meeting arrived. Mrs. Bou- 
verie and her family (after being twice overturned) 
drove up the long avenve, and never, perhaps, did se 
uncongenial a party assemble round the dinner table 
as met that night. The affected, worldly mother; the 
conceited, talkative, half-French, half-English Annette ; 
the foolish, languishing beauty, Pamela; and, opposite 
to these, the wild, but graceful and kind-hearted Kate, 
the shy, handsome Captain Bouverie, and Gertrude, 
half-contemptuous, and half-jealous, as she looked at 
the manner and attire of her sisters. Every day in- 
creased the mutually repellant nature of the qualities 
each was endowed with, by making them more known 
to each other; and it was with difficulty that Mrs. 
Bouverie concealed her dislike in order to forward a 
marriage so much to the advantage of her son. Her 
daughters were not so cautious: Annette, with a keen 
perception of the ridiculous, and considerable talent, 
occupied herself daily, almost hourly, in ridiculing— 
not Kate—she had tact enough to see that it would be 
a dangerous attempt—but the clumsy imitation of Ger- 
trude she visited with unsparing satire; and the con- 
sequent coldness between the sisters drew the two 
cousins more together, and opened Kate's heart more 
towards the faulty Gertrude than four years of con- 
stant companionship. The unheard of insolence of her 
niece, who christened the younger Miss Bouveries 
“ the squirrel and the dormouse,” made their affection- 
ate mother ill for two days; and the ejaculation ofthe 
old General, who said, on seeing Annette and Pamela 
nter the apartment in their batiste dresses, “I wish 
o God, Mrs. Bouverie, you would put something decent 
on those girls,” at length determined the crafty widow 
pn making her own escape, at least, and leaving her 
on to pay his court to his eccentric bride at his leisure. 
‘o Captain Bouverie she spoke of the errors of her 
niece in a kind, indulgent, motherly way, assuring him 
he was convinced that time and instruction, and her 
pwn valuable society, would make his wife all he 
could wish. Captain Bouverie’s only reply was a 
deep sigh; and they parted. It was agreed, after 
much entreaty, that Gertrude should still remain at 
Heathcote-lodge, and return under her brother's escort. 
Mrs. Bouverie comfurting herself with the reflection, 
that, when once Gertrude was at home again, she 
should be able to re-model her manners. . 
After the departure of the trio, the party at Heath- 
cote-lodge were more happy, more companionable ; but 
Harry Bouverie was disappointed, and he could neither 
conceal it from himself nor from his sister, nor even in 
a degree from Kate herself. Shy, vain, and with an 
insupportable dread of ridicule, the impression made 
by the beauty, warm-heartedness, and evident affection, 
of his cousin, was always painfully contrasted in his 
mind with what others would think and say of her. 
He figured her introduced to the world—Ais world— 
as his wife. He imagined to himself the astonished 
stare of his well-bred friends, the affected disgust of 
his fine female acquaintances, and at such moments he 
loathed the sight of Selim, hid his face from the sun- 
shine and the breeze, and groaned when Kate past her 
fingers through the short curls of her distinguished- 
looking head—though that hand was small and white, 
and her hair bright and glossy. Annette’s letters were 
by no means calculated to improve his feelings in this 



















































tering the rooms at De House; a]l eyes bent upon 
her; all tongues murmuring her praise; I see her in 
the Park, Selim not quietly entering the ride by the 
posts intended for that purpose, but franchissant les 
bornes (as his mistress does) at one free leap, from 
long habit, which, as you know, is second nature. I 
am practising the song, ‘ Mien schatz ist ein reiter,’ as I 
doubt not it will become a great favourite of yours, and 
only beg of you to be careful not to go more than forty 
miles a day, as it will be sadly injurious to your health 
and looks, frere Adonis; and you know that any altera- 
tion in the latter would bring the (grey?) hairs of my 
mother with sorrow to the grave.” 

The slave to the opinions of others retired to rest, 
full of recollections inspired by that letter. “From 
the force of habit, which is second nature,” muttered 
he, as he turned for the twentieth time on his restless 
pillow. He fell asleep, and dreamed that he was 
married, and that his brother officers rose from the 
mess-table to drink Kate’s health. Just as he was 
lifting the glass to his lips, he saw Kate enter; she was 
dressed in a long green riding-habit; she passed her 
taper fingers rapidly through her hair: he remon- 
strated; he entreated her to leave the mess-room; but 
she only laughed: he rose from his place, and, walking 
to the spot where she stood, endeavoured to persuade 
hertogo. Suddenly, he thought she turned and kicked 
him, and the little well-turned, firmly-knit ancle, was 
unaccountably transformed into Selim’s hoof. He 
started in violent pain and woke. 

Full of mingled irritation and sadness, Harry Bou- 
verie sat alone that day in his uncle’s library, leaning 
his aching head on his hand, and gazing listlessly from 
the window on a long avenue of lime trees, which 
opened on the moor. He was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Gertrude, who, tapping him lightly on the 
shoulder with her whip, exclaimed, “Why, Harry, 
what are you musing about? Come, come, and take 
a ride with us.” Harry shook his head. “Oh come, 
there’s a good fellow, cheer up, drive away black 
thouglits, and let Romeo be saddled quickly; for my 
horse and Selim will take cold standing so long.” 
“For God’s sake,” said Captain Bouverie, impatiently, 
“do strive to be less like that anomalous being they 
intend for my wife.” Then suddenly turning, he 
added, “Oh, Gertrude, if I marry that girl, we shall 
both be miserable!” 

There was a breathless silence; for, as Harry turned, 
he beheld, standing within two paces of him, his cou- 
sin Kate. The eloquent blood rushed as rapidly to 
that glowing cheek gs if the sun had never touched 
and mellowed its original tint of pure rose, and the big 
tears stood for a moment in those clear, kind, blue 
eyes; then a deadly paleness overspread her face, and 
Captain Bouverie thought she would have fainted. He 
sprang forward, but the moment his hand touched hers 
she started from him, and before they could follow her 
to the door, the fleet foot of Selim had borne his mistress 
far over the wild moor which was her favourite ride. 
For long weary miles she galloped on at full speed, 
till even the little Arab relaxed its exertions, and, un- 
checked by the bridle, slackened its pace. The altera- 
tion recalled Kate Bouverie to herself. She stopped 
and dismounted, and gazing far round on the barren 
heath, as if to assure herself that no human eye could 
witness her weakness, she flung herself on the ground, 
and -wept bitterly. “My God!” exclaimed the un- 
happy girl, as she clasped her hands and raised her 
eyes to heaven, “What have I done to make him hate 
me?” and as the speech she had heard again rung in 
her ears, she contrasted the affection she had borne 
him, ever since she could remember—the pleasure 
with which she looked forward to sharing his homne— 
the many resolutions never to suffer her past liberty to 
tempt her to dispute his will, and to keep a careful 





respect. “I see her,” said this amiable sister, “en- 
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—with the sentiments of dislike, almost of disgust, 
which he had openly expressed towards her. Again 
she repeated to herself, “What have I done?” and 
again she wept, till, weary and exhausted, she sunk 
into a profound slumber. 

When she woke, the calm glow of sunset was on the 
moor, and Selim was feeding quietly at a little distance. 
She mounted her favourite, for the first time without 
a caress, and for the first time she turned towards 
home with a slow step and a heavy heart. 

At dinner, Kate Bouverie was in wild spirits, and 
though her cheek was pale and her eyes dim, her 
manner repelled all attempt at explanation or consola- 
tion even from Gertrude. She retired early to rest, 
pleading a bad headache to her anxious father. 

The next morning, the following note was brought 
to her by her maid: 


“My pear Kate—For God’s sake see and hear 
me patiently for a few miautes, and be to me what— 
except in my hours of madness and folly—I have 
always hoped to see you. Harry Bovuverie.” 


She was just struggling against the temptation of 
once more conversing with her beloved cousin, when 
a tap at the door announced Gertrude. “Come in,” 
said she, in a low voice. Gertrude obeyed the sum- 
mons. “Heavens, Kate, how ill you look,” exclaimed 
she, “ and you have not been to bed last night. Oh, 
Kate, how can you be so foolish for a little quarrel.” 

“ A little quarrel, Gertrude,” said her companion ; 
and a slow, bitter smile, crept round her mouth—* but 
sit down, and say what you came to say, for I must go 
to my father.” 

Gertrude came as her brother’s ambassador, and ear- 
nestly did she endeavour to promote peace, for she 
loved Harry, and almost worshipped his betrothed 
wife; but she had none of the tact necessary for the 
performance of such a task. While she wounded the 
feelings of the sensitive girl she addressed, by the con- 
stant allusion to her brother’s distaste for her manners 
and habits; she also bluntly reasoned upon the impos- 
sibility of his feeling otherwise, when he looked for- 
ward to presenting her to the world; because he knew 
that the world would judge harshly of her; and with 
natural coarseness of mind she seemed to suppose that 
nothing more than a mutual concession of certain 
points, an apology on the part of Harry, and a sort of 
“kiss-and-be-friends” ceremony, was necessary to es- 
tablish them exactly in the situation they were before. 
But she spoke a language Kate Bouverie did not un- 
derstand. What could it signify to Harry what the 
world, that strange world thought of her, as long as he 
himself was satisfied of her affection and pleased with 
her society?’ What had the opinions of others to do 
with the comfort of his home? The opinions of 
others, too, none of whom he appeared to respect, and 
many of whom he openly avowed to be worthless? 
No, that could not be the reason of his dislike—and 
she resented the supposed attempt to impose on her 
understanding. 

Had Gertrude had to deal with one of her own dis- 
position, the task would have been comparatively easy. 
Had her cousin been angry, she could have soothed 
her; but vanity had no place in Kate Bouverie’s heart 
—it is the vice of society, and she had lived alone 
almost from childhood. it was her heart that was 
crushed, and it would have required a tenderer and 
far more skilful hand to have healed the blow. 

By his sister’s hands, Harry received an answer to 
his appeal; it was as follows: 


“ After what passed yesterday, dear Harry, it can 


serve no good purpose to comply with your request, 
but will only give great pain to both of us. I shall 
tell my father J cannot marry you, as it would grieve 





ay 


him were he to know how differently others can think 
of his only child. I am at a loss to know how I have 
forfeited your good opinion; but of this I am very sure,. 
that I have never voluntarily given you a moment's 
displeasure. We are not likely to meet often again, 
but I shall always be glad to hear good news of you, 
and always feel an interest in all that concerns you. I 
would not wish to end with a reproach, but I would 
fain you had told me what chance discovered to me. 
Did you intend to marry me under the conviction that 
our union would tend to the misery of both? If it is 
because you are attached to another that you have 
dealt thus strangely by me, I will hope your present 
freedom may conduce to your future happiness. If it 
is really and truly for the reasons Gertrude gave me, 
may that world, dear Harry, of which you are a wor- 
shipper, be able to repay you for your submission to its 
opinions.” 


It was with tolerable composure that Kate Bouverie 
wrote'and despatched this note, but with her father the 
fountain of her tears again burst forth. The General 
was electrified—he had never seen her weep before; 
for in that happy home she had had no cause for sor- 
row, and her tears made an impression on him that 
erased from his memory the long-cherished plan of 
continuing the property in the family by this much- 
desired union. He himself informed Captain Bouverie 
of his daughter's decision, and that information was 
accompanied with expressions of regret. 

Years rolled on. Kate Bouverie continued unmar- 
ried, in spite of the offers of more than one suitor for 
her hand. Gertrude remained at home, under the 
auspices of her careful parent. But though self-love., 
and vanity did what her mother’s advice would most 
assuredly not have done, and she soon began to con- 
form in some degree to the tastes of the people she 
was amongst; still her real and acquired faults were 
not indicated, and “as odd as Ger Bouverie,” becam~ 
a by-word by no means pleasing to the rest of the 
family. ‘Taunted and reproached at home, alternately 
caressed and sneered at abroad, Gertrude always en- 
tered a ball-room with a vague spirit of defiance against. 
uncommitted injuries. At once affecting to scorn, and 
making faint endeavours to conciliate the world ; beau- 
tiful in person; harsh in manner; fearless by nature; 
she said every thing, and did every thing that came 
into her head, and the consequence was as might be 
expected. She was flattered by those she amused ;, 
courted by those to whom her notice gave a sort of 
notoriety; admired by many; and abused by the whole 
of her acquaintance. 

Pamela’s drowsy existence was by no means inter- 
rupted or disturbed by her sister's strange ways; but. 
Annette, while, by dint of mocking, she unconsciously 
caught something of the gesticulating manner and au- 
dible tone of voice, which accompanied Gertrude’s 
speeches, resented as an injury the notoriety she thus 
obtained, and visited it with the whole force of her 
wit; while forgetting how far different the copy was 
from the original, Harry Bouverie never ceased to 
congratulate himself on his escape from the matrimo- 
nial snare prepared for him. 

While things were in this state, Mrs. Bouverie re- 
ceived a letter one morning, which forced an ejacula- 
tion even from her little, cold, compressed lip, and 
sent a momentary flush of emotion to her faded cheek. 
« Your cousin Kate is dead,” said she, turning to her 
daughters; and then, as if seeking to excuse her own 
emotion, as she felt the rush of tears to her eyes, she 
added “ but—she is dead in such a shocking way.” 
The letter was read, and it was with bitter feelings 
that Harry Bouverie listened to its contents. 

Since the departure of her cousin, poor Kate’s whole 
character seemed to have changed. Wild with a sort 
of delirious gaiety at one time—dejected and incapable 
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of oecupying herself at another, she seemed always the 
slave of some unintelligible caprice. Her eye grew 
dimmer, her figure thinner and less graceful ; her very 
voice—that low, langhing voice which had given a 
charm to al} she said—acquired a sharpness and shrill- 
ness which was foreign to it. Gloom sate on her brow 
like shadows in a sunny place, and while her father 
, merely remarked that Kate's temper was not so good 
as it had been—the old nurse declared that her child 
was dying of a broken heart. But it was not by slow 
degrees—by the sapping and mining of griff{—by the 
wasting away of the body's strength under the soul’s 
weakness, that one so full of life and energy was to 
die. Suddenly, in the flower of her youth, she was 
to be cut off, as if it were vain to wait till decay 
should creep into so light a heart, and within so bright 
a form. Amongst other changes, Kate had become 
very absent; frequently she forgot she was in the pre- 
sence of others, and with a low, moaning exclamation, 
would hide her head and wee): frequently she would 
remain out on the sunny moors for hours, and wander 
home, unconscious that the day was drawing to a close, 
and that her father was waiting her return. At such 
times she would fling her arms around his neck, and 
give way to an hysterical burst of mingled tears and 
langhter at her own thoughtlessness, and then put on 
the wild gaicty of a child. There came a day when 
her father waited in vain; when the look that pleaded 
for pardon—the voice that soothed—the laugh that 
cheered him—were lost to him for ever; and that 
harrying step, which was the signal for the old man to 
Time, and advance to fold his daughter in his arms, was 
silent in the desolate corridors of his house. All that 
was ever known of Kate's death was told by a peasant 
girl, who, while waiting for her young sister to cross 
the moor, saw a horse, with a lady on it, flying at full 
speed down the narrow road which skirted it. She 
23% a8 fast as she was able to the foot of a little bridge, 
which made a sudden and short angle from the road. 
She stood still and listened, but the dashing and mar- 
muring of the waters prevented her hearing the ap- 
proach of the horse’s hoofs. She called, but nothing 
except the faint echo, muffled, as it were, by the 
branches which shadowed the wild and rocky stream, 
answered her cry. She waited, knowing that the 
road had no other turn, but all remained sleeping in 
the quiet sunshine as before. Suddenly a sick and 
horrible fear crossed the girl's heart—she turned, and 
looked far down into the bed of the stream, and there 
among the broken granite and white stones, she dis- 
tinctly saw some dark object; and while her heart 
beat so loud as almost to stifle the sound, she fancied 
that a faint wailing cry swept past on the wind. 
Slowly, and with cautious steps, she crept down round 
by the bridge, over the bank, swinging by a branch, or 
Jetting herself slip down the steep and broken ground. 
At length she descended into the torrent, which ran 
meagre and half dried up by the summer sun—strug- 
gling over and under and round the stones in its 
course, murmuring and complaining as it went. There 
Jay the little Arab, Selim, with the last life-pulse 
faintly quivering through its limbs—and there, with 
her face hidden, and the stream rippling through the 
curls of her golden hair, lay poor forsaken Kate. The 
girl stopped; a natural and unconqnerable horror made 
her pause before she would venture to turn round and 
lift what she doubted not was the face of a corpse, 
bruised and horrible. At length she approached, and 
with shuddering hands raised the head of the unhappy 
girl from the waters. No bruise was there—pure and 
calm, with closed eyes and parted lips, and the glis- 
tening drops hanging on the. still fresh pink of her 
cheek—she lay—but death was in her face! 

Years rolled on; Annette’s more successfal plan for 
her brother's advancement was put into execution, and 
Harry became the easy husband of the all-eecomplished 





and beautiful Lady Sarah Davenel, the chosen com- 
panion and confidante of the sprighthy Miss Bouverie. 
Lady Sarah was a duke’s daughter; she therefore 
thought herself entitled to treat her husband as her im- 
ferior. She was a beauty and a spoilt child, and she 
therefore conceived herself at liberty to accept the 
homage of those around her, and to show off sundry 
little airs of wilfulness and vanity, just as if she had 
not married the handsomest man in England, as she 
was in the habit of calling Harry. She was head- 
strong and violent; and the same adherence to her 
own fancies, which led her to oppose her doting father 
on the subject of her marriage, led her now to oppose 
herhusband She was frivolous and heartless, but she 
was a strict observer of the rules of ettiquette. Mara- 
don Carcon made her dresses, Cavalier drest her hair, 
and the world declared she was a charming woman. 

Five years after his marriage, accident brought 
Harry Bouverie to the spot where his young cousin, 
with whom from his infancy he had expected to pass 
his life, had died unseen, alone, without one to hear 
her last word. He was with a party of pleasure, and 
their loud laughing voices rang in his heart, as he bent 
over the little bridge, and with straining eyes looked 
downwards, as if he could still see the light form 
which for years had mouldered in the grave. 

“1s that a good trout stream, Bouverie?” asked one 
of the gentlemen. 

Harry turned hastily away, and catching Lady 
Sarah by the arm, he muttered, “Come away—it was 
here that Kate died—they will drive me wild.” 

“You are always sentimentalising about that girl,’ 
said his wife, pettishly; “1 am sure it is no great com- 
pliment to me, the way you regret her.” She 
on, and joining the party, walked forwards. 

“Oh! Kate, Kate,” exelaimed Harry Bouverie, as 
rushing tears dimmed his view of that death seene, 
“wag it for such a heart I scorned you?” 


er merenern rs 
USE OF PERFUMES. 


Loox upon it ever as a sign of masculine intellect 
and a strong understanding to neglect the valaptuous 
gratification of this sense (of smell.) This is a folly 
which should be left altogether to the masculine imi- 
tators of the weaker sex. They are shameless slaves 
to it, whose chambers are filled with wasteful odours; 
who expend on vials of expensive perfume that wealth 
which is committed to them for the advantage of their 
fellow-creatures, and whose study appears to be that 
they may leave no breath unpoisoned or unpolluted of 
the fresh and wholesome air that surrounds them. A 
man that is wrapped up in perfumes is surely a pitia- 
ble creature. This fashion which was: once disgust 
ingly prevalent, is now confined, m a great measure, 
to persons of vulgar and mean habits, who are not only 
heedless of their religious obligations, but ignorant of 
the customs of good society. Still, however, the folly 
is not wholly banished from even the better informed 
classes of mankind; and it is a hideous cruelty, that @ 
gentleman of moderate fortune will keep in his desk, 
for the purpose of perfuming note-paper, a vial of per- 
fume, the price of which would pay the house-rent of 
a poor peasant, in our provinces for a whole year. 
There is, besides, a manifest rudeness in the use of 
artificial odours, which no well educated person ought 
to offer to society. Predilections in this sense are as 
various as in that of taste; and it seems as unreason- 
able, that a man should compel every person he meets 
to inhale that single odour which he thinks agreeable, 
(but which to many may be quite the reverse,) as if a 
host should measure the tastes of his company by his 
own, and oblige them all to partake of a certain dish 
because it happened to be his favourite—Tules dlus- 
trative of the Five senses. 
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Be mute who will, who can, 

Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice 

Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine 

In such a temple as we now behold, 

Rear’d for thy presence ; therefore am I bound 

To worship here and every where.— Wordsworth. 


Tn blue, deep, glorious heavens!—I lift mine eye, 
And bless thee, O my God! that I have met 
And own'd thine image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still!—that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight, 
By noontide blaze, or sweeping storm of night: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 
I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely solemn and divine, 
And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That I have heard thy voice, nor been afraid, 
In the earth’s garden—'midst the mountains old, 
And the low thrillings of the forest-shade, 
And the wild sounds of waters uncontroll’d, 
And upon many a desert plain and shore, 
—No solitude—for there I felt Thee more: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if thy Spirit on thy child hath shed 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye, 
To pierce the mist v’er life’s deep moanings spread, 
To reach the hidden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart—if I have kept it free 
And pure—a consecration unto Thee: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


If my soul’s utterance hath by Thee been fraught 
With an awakening power—if Thou hast made 
Like the wing’d seed, the breathings of my thought, 
And by the swift winds bid them be convey'd 

To lands of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies at home: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 

Not for a place ’midst kingly minstrels dead, 
But that, perchance, a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer!—for this alone 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


That I have loved—that I have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
Yet, with a colouring halo from above, 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 
Whate’er its anguish or its woe may be, 
Still weaving links for intercourse with Thee: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That by the passion of its deep distress, 
And by the o’erflowing of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearning of its tenderness, 
Too full for words upon their stream to bear, 
T have been drawn still closer to thy shrine, 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That hope hath ne’er my heart or song forsaken, 
High hope, which even from mystery, doubt, or 
dread, 
Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken, 
Whereby its torch-light for the race was fed; 





That passing storms have only fanned the fire, 
Which pierced them still with its triumphal spire! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now art Thou calling me in every gale, 
Each sound and token of the dying day! 
Thou leav’st me not, though earthly life grows pale, 
I am not darkly sinking to decay; 
But, hour by hour, my soul’s dissolving shroud 
Melts off to radiance, as a silvery cloud. 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if this earth, with all its choral streams, 
And crowning woods, and soft or solemn skies, 
And mountain-sanctuaries for poets’ dreams, 
Be lovely still in my departing eyes; 
"Tis not that fondly I would linger here, 
But that my foot-prints on its dust appear: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And that the tender shadowing I behold, 
The tracery veining every leaf and flower, 
Of glories cast in more consummate mould, 
No longer vassals to the changeful hour: 
That life's last roses to my thoughts can bring 
Rich visions of imperishable spring: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Yes, the young vernal voices in the skies 
Woo me not back, but wandering past mine ear, 
Seem heralds of the eternal melodies, 
The spirit-music, unperturb’d and clear: 
The full of soul, yet passionate no more— 
—Let me too, joining those pure strains, adore! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now aid, sustain me still!—To Thee I come, 
Make Thou my dwelling where thy children are! 
And for the hope of that immortal home, 
And for thy Son, the bright and morning Star, 
The Safferer and the Victor-king of Death! 
I bless Thee with my glad song’s dying breath! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


areca 
SPRING, 


Wnuen the wind blows 
In the sweet rose-tree, 
And the cow lows 
On the fragrant lea, 
And the stream flows 
All bright and free, 
"Tis not for thee, ’tis not for me; 
"Tis not for any one here, I trow: 
The gentle wind bloweth, 
The happy cow loweth, 
The merry stream floweth, 
For all below! 
O the Spring! the bountiful Spring! 
She shineth and smileth on every thing. 


Where come the. sheep? 
To the rich man’s moor. 
Where cometh sleep? 
To the bed that’s poor. 
Peasants must weep, 
And kings endure ; 
That is a fate that none can cure; 
Yet Spring doth all she can, I trow: 
She brings the bright hours, 
She weaves the sweet flowers, 
She dresseth her bowers, 
For all below! F 
O the Spring! the boantiful Spring! 
She shineth and smileth on every thing, 
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COUSIN MARY; 


A CHARACTER. 


Axsout four years ago, passing a few days with the 
highly educated daughters of some friends in this 
neighbourhood, I found domesticated in the family a 
young lady, whom | shall call as they called her, 
Cousin Mary. She was about eighteen, not beautiful 
perhaps, but lovely certainly to the fullest extent of 
that loveliest word—as fresh as a rose; as fair as a 
lily; with lips like winter berries—dimpled, smiling 
lips; and eyes of which nobody could tell the colour, 
they danced so incessantly in their own gay light. 
Her figure was tall, round, and slender; exquisitely 
well proportioned it must have been, for in all attitudes, 
(and in her innocent gaiety, she was scarcely ever two 
minutes in the same) she was grace itself. She was, 
in short, the very picture of youth, health, and happi- 
ness. No one could see her without being prepos- 
sessed in her favour. I took a fancy to her the moment 
she entered the room; and it increased every hour in 
spite of, or rather perhaps, for certain deficiencies, 
which caused poor Cousin Mary to be held exceed- 
ingly cheap by her accomplished relatives. 

She was the youngest daughter of an officer of rank, 
dead long ago; and his sickly widow having lost by 
death, or that other death, marriage, all her children 
but this, could not, from very fondness, resolve to part 
with her darling for the purpose of acquiring the com- 
monest instruction. She talked of it, indeed, now and 
then, but she only talked; so that, in this age of uni- 
versal education, Mary C. at eighteen, exhibited the 
extraordinary phenomenon of a young woman of high 
family, whose acquirements were limited to reading, 
writing, needlework, and the first rules of arithmetic. 
The effect of this let-alone system, combined with a 
careful seclusion from all improper society, and a per- 
fect liberty in her country rambles, acting upon a 
mind of great power and activity, was the very re- 
verse of what might have been predicted. It had 
produced not merely a delightful freshness and origi- 
nality of manner and character, a piquant ignorance of 
those things of which one is tired to death, but know- 
ledge, positive, accurate, and various knowledge. She 
was, to be sure, wholly unaccomplished ; knew nothing 
of quadrilles, though her every motion was dancing: 
nor a note of music, though she used to warble, like a 
bird, sweet snatches of old sofgs, as she skipped up 
and down the house; nor of painting, except as her 
taste had been formed by a minute acquaintance with 
nature into an intense feeling of art. She had that 
real extra sense, an eye for colour, too, as well as an 
ear for music. Not one in twenty—not one in a hun- 
dred of our sketching and copying ladies could love 
and appreciate a picture where there was colour and 
mind, a picture by Claude, or by our English Claudes, 
Wilson and Hoffland, as she conld—for she loved 





novels, in which she was learned ; but then her powers 
of observation were sharpened and quickened, in a 
very unusual degree, by the leisure and opportunity 
afforded for their development, at a time of life when 
they‘are most acute. She had nothing to distract her 
mind. Her attention was always awake and alive. 
She was an excellent and curious naturalist, merely 
because she had gone into the fields with her eyes 
open; and knew all the details of rural management, 
domestic or agricultural, as well as the peculiar habits 
and modes of thinking of the peasantry, simply because 
she had lived in the country, and made use of her 
ears. Then she was fanciful, recollective, new; drew 
her images from the real objects, not from their sha- 
dows in books. In short, to listen to her, and the 
young ladies her companions, who, accomplished to 
the height, had trodden the education-mill till they all 
moved in one step, had lost sense in sound, and ideas 
in words, was enough to make us turn masters and 
governesses out of doors, and leave our daughters and 
grand-daughters to Mrs. C.’s system of non-instruction. 
I should have liked to meet with another specimen, 
just to ascertain whether the peculiar charm and ad- 
vantage arose from the quick and active mind of this 
fair Ignorant, or was really the natural and inevitable 
result of the training; but, alas! to find more than one 
unaccomplished young lady, in this accomplished age, 
is not to be hoped for. So I admired and envied; and 
her fair kinswomen pitied and scorned, and tried to 
teach; and Mary, never made for a learner, and as full 
of animal spirits as a school-boy in the holidays, sang, 
and laughed, and skipped about from morning till 
night. 

It must be confessed, as a counter-balance to her 
other perféctions, that the dear Cousin Mary was, as 
far as great natural modesty and an occasional touch 
of shyness would let her, the least in the world of a 
romp! She loved to toss about children, to jump over 
stiles, to scramble through hedges, to climb trees; and 
some of her knowledge of plants and birds may cer- 
tainly have arisen from her delight in these boyish 
amusements. And which of us has not found that the 
strongest, the healthiest, and most flourishing acquire- 
ment has arisen from pleasure or accident, has been in 
a manner self-sown, like an oak of the forest? Oh, she 
was a sad romp; as skittish as a wild colt, as uncertain 
as a butterfly, as uncatchable as a swallow! But her 
great personal beauty, the charm, grace, and lightness 
of her movements, and above all, her evident inno- 
cence of heart, were bribes of indulgence which no 
one could withstand. I never heard her blamed by 
any human being. The perfect unrestraint of her atti- 
tudes, and the exquisite symmetry of her form, would 
have rendered her an invaluable study for a painter. 


landscape best, because she understood it best—it was | Her daily doings would have formed a series of pic- 


a portrait of which she knew the original. Then her 
needle was in her hands almost a pencil. I never 
knew such an embroideress—she would sit “ printing 
her thoughts on lawn,” till the delicate creation vied 


tures. I have seen her scudding through a shallow 
rivulet, with her clothes caught up just a little above 
the ankle, like a young Diana, and a bounding, skim- 
ming, enjoying motion, as if native to the element, 


with the snowy tracery, the fantastic carving of hoar| which might have become a Naiad. I have seen her 











frost, the richness of Gothic architecture, or of that | on the topmost round of a ladder, with one foot on the 
which so much resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of old | roof of a house, flinging down the grapes that no one 
point lace. That was her only accomplishment, and | else had nerve enough to reach, laughing, and garland- 
a rare artist she was—muslin and net were her can- | ed, and crowned with vine leaves, like a Bacchante. 
vas. She had no French either, not a word; no Ita- | But the prettiest combination of circumstances under 
lian; but then her English was racy, unhackneyed, | which I ever saw her, was driving a donkey cart up 
proper to the thought to a degree that only original | a hill one sunny windy day, in September. It was a 
thinking could give, She had not much reading, ex-| gay party of young women, some in open carriages of 
cept of the Bible and Shakspeare, and Richardson's | different descriptions, bent to see a celebrated prospect 
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from a hill called the Ridges. The ascent was by a 
steep narrow lane, cut deeply between sand-banks, 
crowned with high feathery hedges. ‘The road and its 
picturesque banks lay bathed in the golden sunshine, 
whilst the autumnal sky, intensely blue, appeared at 
the top as through an arch. The hill was so steep that 
we had all dismounted, and left our different vehicles 
in charge of the servants below; but Mary, to whom 
as incomparably the best charioteer, the conduct of a 
certain nondescript machine, a sort of donkey curricle, 
had fallen, determined to drive a delicate little girl, who 
was afraid of the walk, to the top of the eminence. 
She jumped out for the purpose, and we followed, 
watching and admiring her as she won her way up 
the hill: now tugging at the donkeys in front with her 
bright face towards them and us, and springing along 
backwards—now pushing the chaise from behind— 
now running by the side of her steeds, patting and 
caressing them—now soothing the half frightened child 
—now laughing, nodding, and shaking her little whip at 
us—till at last she stopped at the top of the ascent, and 
stood for a moment on the summit, her straw bonnet 
blown back, and held on only by the strings; her brown 
hair playing on the wind in long natural ringlets; her 
complexion becoming every moment more splendid from 
exertion, redder and whiter; her eyes and her smile 
brightening and dimpling; her figure in its simple 
white gown, strongly relieved by the deep blue sky, 
and her whole form seeming to dilate before our eyes. 
There she stood under the arch formed by two meet- 
ing elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect goddess of youth 
and joy. The Ridges are very fine things altogether; 
especially the part to which we were bound, a turfy 
breezy spot, sinking down abruptly like a rock into a 
wild foreground of heath and forest, with a magnifi- 
cent command of distant objects; but we saw nothing 
that day like the figure on the top of the hill. 

After this I Jost sight of her for a long time. She 
was called suddenly home by the dangerous illness of 
her mother, who, after languishing for some months, 
died; and Mary went to’live with a sister much older 
than herself, and richly married in a manfifacturing 
town, where she languished in smoke, confinement, 
dependence, and display, (for her sister was a match- 
making lady, a manceuvrer) for about a twelvemonth. 
She then left her house, and went into Wales—as a 
governess! Imagine the astonishment caused by this 
intelligence amongst us all; for I myself, though ad- 
miring the untaught damsel almost as much as I loved 
her, should certainly never have dreamed of her as a 
teacher. However, she remained in the rich baronet’s 
family where she had commenced her employment. 
They liked her apparently—there she was; and again 
nothing was heard of her for many months, until, hap- 
pening to call on the friends at whose house I had 
originally met her, I espied her fair blooming face, a 
rose amongst roses, at the drawing-room window—and 
instantly with the speed of light was met and em- 
braced by her at the hall-door. 

There was not the slightest perceptible difference in 
her deportment. She still bounded like a fawn, and 
laughed and clapped her hands like an infant. She 
was not a day older, or graver, or wiser, since we 
parted. Her post of tutoress had at least done her no 
harm, whatever might have been the case with her 
pupils. The more I looked at her the more I won- 
dered; and after our mutual expressions of pleasure 
had a little subsided, I could not resist the temptation 
of saying—“ So you are really a governess ?”"—* Yes.” 
—* And you continue in the same family ?”"—*« Yes.” 
—* And you like your post ?”—*O yes, yes!”—“ But 
my dear Mary, what could induce you to go?”— 
“ Why, they wanted a governess, so I went.”—* But, 
what could induce them to keep you?” The perfect 
gravity and earnestness with which this question was 
put, set her laughing, and the laugh was echoed back 








from & group at the end of the room, which I had not 
before noticed—an elegant man in the prime of life 
showing a portfolio of rare prints to a fine girl of 
twelve, and a rosy boy of sever. “Why did they 
keep me? Ask them,” replied Mary, turning towards 
them with an arch smile. “We kept her to teach 
her ourselves,” said the young lady—*“ We kept her 
to play cricket with us,” said her brother—* We kept 
her to marry,” said the gentleman, advancing gaily to 
shake hands with me. “She was a bad governess, 
perhaps; but she is an excellent wife—that is her true 
vocation.” And so itis. She is, indeed, an excellent 
wife; and assuredly a most fortunate one. I never 
saw happiness so sparkling or so glowing; never saw 
such devotion to a bride, or such fondness for a step- 
mother, as Sir W. S. and his lovely children show to 
the sweet Cousin Mary. ; 


| ten ahaa NE 
Original. 
THE CID. 


Roprico Diaz DE Rivar, surnamed the Cid, famous 
for his amour with Chimena, and his duel with Count 
Gormas, has been the subject of various poems and 
romances. Although we should refuse faith to the 
wonderful stories which romance has propagated con- 
cerning this hero; yet, it is certain from the testimony 
of historians, that the Cid was not only the bravest 
knight of his age, but the most virtuous and generous 
of men. He had already signalized himself by his 
exploits, in the reign of Ferdinand the First, King of 
Castile. When, in the year 1050, Sancho Second, 
son to that prince, sought to deprive his sister Urraqua 
unjustly of the city of Zamora; the Cid boldly remon- 
strated against the injustice of the deed; representing 
it as a violation equally of the rights of consanguinity 
and the laws of honour. The haughty and passionate 
Sancho banished the Cid, but was soon after obliged 
to recall him. When, by the death of Sancho, who was 
treacherously slain before Zamora, the crown devolved 
to his brother, Alfonso VI., the Castilians required 
their new monarch to declare by a solemn oath, that 
he had no concern in his brother's death. None other 
durst propose the oath to the monarch; but the Cid 
made him swear it at the very altar before which he 
was crowned; intermingling with the appeal to God 
the most dreadful imprecations upon perjurers. Al- 
fonso never forgave him. ‘The Cid was soon after 
sent into banishment, on pretence that he had entered 
the territories of Almamon, King of Toledo, with 
whom Alfonso was then at peace; Rodrigo had indeed 
pursued some fugitives beyond the boundary between 
the two kingdoms. The time of this banishment 
turned out the most glorious period of the Cid’s life. 
It was then he made his greatest conquest from the 
Moors, aided only by those brave knights whom his 
reputation had attracted to join his standard. Alfonso 
recalled him, and seemingly restored him to favour; 
but this monarch’s favour could not long be preserved 
by a man of Rodrigo's open dignity of mind. Being 
again banished from the court, he went upon the con- 
quest of Valencia. Making himself master of that 
strong city, and of many other towns, with an extensive 
territory; he might have assumed sovereign honours; 
but he never would: continuing still the faithful sub- 
ject of Alfonso, although Alfonso had often injured and 
offended him. 

The Cid died at Valencia in 1099, full of years and 
glory. He had only one son who was slain, young, in 
a single combat. His two daughters, Donna Elvira 
and Donna Sol, married two princes of the house of 
Navarre; and through a long train of alliances, are 
among the ancestors of the Bourbons —Histoire d’ Ew 
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THE BURIAL OF THE MIGHTY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


————-Many ap eye 
May wail the dimming of the morning star.—Shahspeare. 


A GLoriovs voice hath ceased !— 
Mournfally, reverently—the funeral chant 
Breathe reverently'—There is a dreamy sound, 

A hollow murmur of the dying year, 

In the deep wovds:—Let it be wild and sad! 

A more £olian melancholy tone 

Than ever wail’d o'er bright things perishing! 

For that is passing from the darken’d land, 

Which the green summer will not bring us back— 
Though all her songs return.—The funeral chant 
Breathe reverently!—They bear the mighty forth, 
The kingly ruler in the realms of mind— 

They bear him thro’ the household paths, the groves, 4 
Where every tree had music of its own 

To his quick ear of Knowledge taught by Love— 
And he is silent!—Past the living stream 

They bear him now; the stream, whose kindly yoice 
On alien shores his true heart burn’d to hear— 
And he is silent! O’er the heathery hills, 

Which his own soul had mantled with a light 
Richer than Autumn's purple, now they move— 
And he is silent!—he, whose flexile lips 

Were but unseal’d, and, lo! a thousand forms, 
From every pastoral glen and fern-clad height, 

In glowing life upsprang:—Vassal and chief, 
Rider and steed, with shout and bugle-peal, 

Fast rushing through the brightly troubled air, 

Lik : the Wild Hluntsman’s band. And still they live, 
To those fair scenes imperishably bound, 

And from the mountain-mist still flashing by, 
Startle the wanderer who hath listen’d there, 

To the Seer’s voice: Phantoms of colour’d thought, 
Sarviving him who raised —O, Eloquence! 

O, Power, whose breathings thus could wake the dead! 
Who shall wake Thee? Lord of the buried past! 
And art thou there—to those dim nations join’d, 
Thy subject-host so long’—The wand is dropp’d, 
The bright lamp broken, which the gifted hand 
Touch’d and the Genii came!—Sing reverently 
The funeral chant!—The Mighty is borne home— 
And who shall be his mourners!/—Youth and Age, 
For each hath felt his magic:—Love and Grief, 
For he hath communed with the heart of each: 
Yes—the free spirit of humanity 

May join the august procession, for to him 

Its mysteries have been tributary things, 

And all its accents known:—from field or wave, 
Never was conqueror on his battle-bier 

By the veil’d banner and the muffled drum, 

And the proud drooping of the crested head, 

More nobly follow'd home.—The last abode, 

The voiceless dwelling of the Bard is reach’d: 

A still majestic spot! girt solemnly 

With all th’ imploring beauty of decay, 

A stately couch midst ruins! meet for him 

With his bright fame to rest in, as a king 

Of other days, laid lonely with his sword 

Beneath his head. Sing reverently the chant 
Over the honour'd grave!—the grave!—oh! say 
Rather the shrine!—An altar for the love, 

The light, soft pilgrim-steps, the votive wreaths 
Of years unborn—a place where leaf and flower, 
By that which dies not of the sovereign Dead, 
Shall be made holy things;—where every weed 
Shall have its portion of th’ inspiring gift 

From buried glory breath’d. And now what strain, 
Making victorious melody ascend 

High above sorrow’s dirge, befits the tomb, 

Where He that sway’d the nations, there is laid, 
The crown’d of men! 





A lowly, lowly song. 


Father divine! 
A hymn of suppliant breath, 
Owning that Life and Death 
Alike are thine! 


A spirit on its way, 
Sceptred the earth to sway, 
From thee was sent: 
Now call’st thou back thine own— 
Hence is that radiance flown— 
To earth but lent. 


Watching in breathless awe, 

The bright head bow'd we saw, 
Beneath ‘Thy hand! 

Fill'd by one Hope, one Fear, 

Now o’er a brother’s bier, 
Weeping we stand. 


How hath he pass’d!—the Lord 
Of each deep bosom-chord, 

To meet thy sight, 
Unmantled and alone, 
On thy blest mercy thrown, 

O Infinite! 


So, from his Harvest Hr me, 
Must the tired peasant come ; 
So, in our trust, 
Leader and king must yield 
The naked soul, reveal’d 
To thee, All-Just! 


The sword of many a fight— 

What then should be its might? 
The lofty lay, 

That rush’d on eagle-wing— 

What shall its memory bring! 
What hope, what stay? 

O Father! in that hour, 

When Earth, all succouring power 
Shall disavow; 

When spear, and shield, and crown, 

In faintness are cast down— 
Sustain us, Thou! 


By Him, who bow’d to take 

The death-cup for our sake, 
The thorn, the rod; 

From the last dismay 

Was not to pass away— 
Aid us, O God! 


Tremblers beside the grave, 

We call on Thee to save, 
Father divine! 

Hear, hear our suppliant breath, 

Keep us, in Life and Death, 
Thine, only Thine! 


Pama teem 
TO JULIET. 


A THOUGHT AT NIGHT. 


Ix yonder taper’s burning light, 
An image of my heart I see; 
It burns amid a lonely night— 
Its life the love of thee. 
The steadfast light its passion takes, 
But slowly wastes while it illames; 
And while my very life it makes, 
My life itself consumes. 
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LEEDS CASTLE. 

Asout three miles from the village of Lenham, in 
the county of Kent, (England,) stands Leeds Castle. 
It is a turreted and magnificent stone structure, but 
having been erected at various periods, and under the 
direction of various tastes, it exhibits different styles of 
architecture. Its situation is delightful ; standing in a 
well-wooded park plentifully supplied with deer, and 
commanding a prospect of the far-stretching fields and 
undulating hills which terminate-the horizon. It is 
surrounded by a spacious moat, supplied with running 
water which rises at Lenham, and empties its current 
into the river Medway. This current abounds with 
fish, particularly the pike, which thrives here remark- 
ably well, and is frequently taken weighing from 
thirty to forty pounds. At the principal entrance to 
this castellated pile are the remains of an ancient gate- 
way, razed to within about one yard of the ground ; 
these ruins, together with the grooves formed for the 
portcullis, which are still to be seen there, indicate its 
original strength and importance. At a short distance, 
in a northerly direction, are the vestiges of a very an- 
cient structure, supposed, and with much probability, 
to be that portion of the castle where Robert de Cre- 
vequer established three chaplains when it was origi- 
nally built. 

The approach to the castle is by a bridge of two 
arches, after crossing which you pass under a second 
gateway, which, with the part already described, ap- 
pears to have constituted a portion of the ancient for- 
tress raised by the Crevequers, and suffered to survive 
the demolition under which the residue of the fabric 
was scatiered to the ground. After passing the latter 
gate you arrive at a quadrangular court-yard of a very 
handsome appearance; to the right of which stands a 
building which the style of its architecture leads us to 
suppose it to be of the period of William of Wickham, 
and most probably part of the pile erected by that ce- 
lebrated ecclesiastic. ‘The portion at the further side 
of this quadrangle contains the principal, or state 
chambers, with the more recent addition of a hand- 
some uniform front of rustic stone-work : the windows 
are arched in the Gothic style, and the parapet is em- 
battled. Behind this edifice, over a bridge composed 
of arches, there is a large fabric, constituting the ex- 
tremity of the castle; it is now, however, built upon 
and enclosed as a passage-way. It presents a very 
handsome pile of excellent workmanship, combining 
beauty and strength, and seems of the period of Henry 
the Eighth ; in which case it was, most probably raised 
by Sir Henry Guildford, who acted in the capacity of 
constable of this fortress under that monarch, and 
beautified the castle at the direction and expense of 
the crown; from the strength and situation of the place 
we would here believe the ancient keep of the castle 
to have once stood. 

Sir Thomas de Colepeper was Castellan of Leeds 
Castle, under the famous Lord Bladesmere in the time 
of Edward the Second; but, in the fifteenth year of 
that monarch’s reign he was hanged to the chain of 
the drawbridge, for having refused admission to Isabel, 
queen of that monarch, when in the act of performing 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket at 
Canterbury. Upon that occasion Leeds Castle and its 
manor were forfeited to the crown, but, either by the 
royal indulgence or by family entail, were subse- 
quently restored to the son of the unfortunate Sir 
Thomas. In this castle, Ivan of Navarre, second con- 
sort of Henry the Fourth, being accused of having 
conspired against the life of her son-in-law, was held 
captive under Henry the Fifth; and here also Arch- 
bishop Chichely presided, during the process insti- 
tuted against Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, accused 
of sorcery and witchcraft. 

Independent of the historical associations established 
by ancient records connected with this grand structure, 
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George the Third and his consort Queen Charlotte, 
after reviving the grand encampment at Cocksheath, 
honoured Leeds Castle with their presence on the 3d 
of November 1799: and on the following day received 
the congratulations of the nobility, general officers, 
and leading personages of the county of Kent, with the 
mayor and corporation of the neighbouring town of 
Maidstone. This famous and picturesque residence is 
now in the possession of Frickham Esgqr., but the 
venerable line of the Colepepers seems to assert some 
dormant claim to this beautiful estate and castle, 
which is said to arise from a matrimonial union be- 
tween a female of that family and the celebrated par- 
liamentary general Fairfax, who, in her right, enjoyed 
the estate, which would have reverted to the male 
line of the Colepepers, had not the loss of the marriage 
settlement prevented it. The pleasure grounds attach- 
ed to the castle are, as may be inferred from our ac- 
companying plate, very extensive, but sufficient exer- 
tion is not given to the preservation of the pile; which 
would be the more desirable, as the immediate and 
distant scenery is luxuriant and picturesque in the ex- 
treme; and capable of such improvements as would 
render it one of the most enviable residences in Great 
Britain. 








Original, 
CORRILLA, IMPROVISATRICE, 


Tus celebrated female was born in Italy; her pe- 
culiar talent developed itself at an early age: she had 
cultivated it by a close, and regular course of study, 
not confined to literature, but embracing every branch 
of human knowledge. 

Her splendid success throughout Italy induced the 
Emperor, Francis the First, to solicit her to visit Vi- 
enna. She was there received with every mark of 
distinction, and returned to her country overwhelmed 
with honours and wealth, lavished upon her by the 
Emperor. 

The Empress of Russia, Catherine the Second, who 
gave great encouragement to the arts and sciences of * 
every description ; and who wished every thing great 
to be attached to her court, proposed to Corrilla to 
visit St. Petersburgh; but her dread of encountering 
the severity of such a climate, her own private attach- 
ments, and tastes, prevented her from accepting the 
flattering and magnificent offers made her by the 
Empress. 

In 1776, Corrilla visited Rome, where the highest 
honours that can be bestowed upon poetic talent, 
awaited her. She was received by the Académy des 
Arcades under the name of Olympica: where having 
spoken upon a given number of subjects—after twelve 
examinations, appointed by the Academy—she was 
judged worthy of the laurel; before she was crowned, 
the Roman Senate declared her, nobile cittadina.* 
After this event, the first subject proposed for the 
display of her eloquence, was her thanks to the Se- 
nate; the second, a refutation of the doctrine that 
Christian humility has a tendency to destroy courage, 
and the enthusiasm necessary to the advancement of the 
fine arts. The next subject given her was, the superi- 
ority of modern philosophy over that professed by the 
ancients. She spoke on all these subjects with a faci- 
lity, a perspicuity, a brilliancy of ideas, a warmth of 
imagination, that excited the utmost enthusiasm in 
her audience; but this wonderful success laid her 
open to the malignant attacks of jealousy and malevo- 
lence. 

Corrilla published some of her small poems; but 
like most impromptu pieces, they do not enhance -the 
reputation of their author. 





* Noble citizen. 
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CHE CAPTIVE SCHEIK, 

Niebuhr relates the history of a captive in Yemen who seeing a bird through 
‘Bis prison grate, was inspired to make lines, which, being heard by his 
Beeper, ami epreading from one to another till they reached the ears of the 
Qmaem who had confined him, procured his liberty. 


River! whose waters murmuring stray, 
Oh! could I by thy side, 
Mark, how like joys that steal away, 
Thy waves in music glide ; 
Oh! might I watch thee glittering by, 
Without these bars that mock my eye, 
As welcome, and as blest to me, 
Thy cool and sparkling waves would be, 
As those which lead to Aden’s* shore, 
Where he who drinks shall thirst no more. 
Thy course is onward, wide and free, 
When will such course return to me! 
At liberty !—how blest art thou, 
Whilst I, in fetters bound, 
Press ‘gainst these bars my fever’d brow, 
And listen for a sound 
That stills one moment’s space the sigh 
Of hopeless, sad captivity. 
And thou, fair bird, whose notes arise 
Sweet as the bells of Paradise,t 
That chase the slumbers of the blest, 
Or soothe his soul to dreams of rest ; 
What art thou ?—from what pleasant home 
Of ceaseless music dost thou come ? 
Say, if amidst the Sudru’s shade{ 
Thy nest of perfumed leaves is made ? 
Art thou of those of spotless wing 
That round the throne of glory sing ;$ 
Or art thou come a messenger 
To bear me tender news of her, 
Whose truth no absence can impair, 
Who loves, like me, amidst despair! 
The dew of pearl on Yemen’s wavesll 
That aparkles pure and bright, 
Ere yet in fost’ring ocean's caves 
Its gems are form’d of light, 
Is not so pure, so fair, as she, 
So precious as her heart to me. 
But what am I1’/—my mem'ry now 
Would cloud the sunshine of her brow; 
My fame is past—my glory fled— 
My name enroll'’d among the dead— 
Forgot by all I ever knew, 
Why should not she forget me too! 
Go, searing bird! thy lays are vain— 
They add new torture to my chain ; 
Altendant on thy notes appear 
The shades of many a buried year, 
Whoee glitt’ring colours charm my sight 
Then fade and leave me deeper night. 
They show when from my desert home 
Free as my steed, I used to roam ; 
How, even then, the future’s dream 
Made present good of no esteem ; 
By custom two familiar grown 
~ I slighted joys that were my own; 





* Al Aden or Jannat, the garden of Paradise. See 
Koran. 

+ The trees in Paradise will be hung with bells, 
which will be put in motion by the wind, proceeding 
from the sacred throne, as often as the blessed wish 
for music. 

t The Sudru is a tree of Paradise. 

§ The souls of the good dwell in the form of white 
birds under the sacred throne. See Koran. 

i The Matta es Seif is a rain which is believed in 
Persia to ripen the pearls in the oyster, when it de- 
scends on the waters. It falls in the month Nisan— 
NigsvHk. 





Alas! since then a life of pain 

Has proved their worth ; but proved in vain; 
Oh! that I could recall the past 

Hours, days, and years, I dared to waste—- 
But vain repentance, vain regret, 

My only task is to forget! 

No more I'll seek my prison grate 

With straining eye and heart elate, 

To welcome stream, and wood, and plain, 
Which never may be mine again: 

I turn from scenes so bright, so dear, 

And find my only world is here! 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


BY B. B. THATCHER. 


A NOBLE ship, all gallantly, 

« Over ocean’s surge was dashing, 

And far and wide, the sounding tide 
Like serried hosts was flashing. 


On her high deck, while showery spray 
From his locks of jet was streaming, 
The sailor lay in the sunny ray, 
Of home and childhood dreaming. 


His father’s cot !—beneath its eaves, 
The ring-dove’s song is swelling ; 

And the robin weaves, of earliest leaves 
And velvet moss, his dwelling. 


His fireside bright! the babe smiles there 
Qn the breast of her who bore him; 

And sisters fair, with long loose hair, 
Dance merrily before him. 


Vain! vain! He hath lost that magic sleep, 
He hath heard the cordage creaking ; 

The wild winds sweep across the deep, 
The storm birds’ fitful shrieking. 


But his ship the rocking surge doth seale, 
Still with her proud flag waving ; 

Each shattered sail still fronts the gale— 
Each spar the blast is braving. 


Vain! vain! Her quivering masts are broke, 
With a ponderous peal like thunder ; 

The lightning’s stroke her limbs of oak 
Hath cleft like reeds asunder. 


Oh! burning youth, and manhood brave, 
And brows with Time's frosts hoary— 
They found a grave in the deep, deep wave, 

Alike for their woe and glory. 


Of their dear homes thought they, where loud and 
free 


Their native rilis were gushing ; 
And the young rose tree that woo'd the bee 
On its myriad beauty blushing. 


And the vine-bound roof, beneath whose eaves 
The ring-love's song is swelling, 

And the robin weaves, of earliest leaves 
And velvet moss, his dwelling. 


And the babe that slept—they thought of these ; 
Ané the loved, who with bosom yearning, 
Whene’er the breeze shall curl the seas, 
Will look for them returning. 
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A CHRISTMAS 


ADVENTURE. 


Tne moment that she looked up from her drawing, | 
I remembered her at once by her eyes. It was full 
three years since I had seen them, during a tour in 
vacation, on entering the diligence from St. Omer to 
Paris. She was then a mere girl in her teens, but far 
more interesting than Misses generally are at that 
dubious period; a curly-headed, rosy creature, arch 
and good-natured, with a pair of blue eyes which I 
must describe, for they were absolutely unique. Their 
colour was extremely full and deep; the outline that of 
a prolonged oval ; and usually seeming half shut, and 
shaded with dark eye-lashes, they gave asly or pensive 
expression to the curl of a red upper lip; but if aroused 
by surprise or mirth, they opened out beneath her 
arching brows with such a brightness of blue as was 
quite dazzling. They were eyes to sit and gaze upon, 
as you gaze upon the sky, for hours. She was travel- 
ling under her father’s escort to Paris, to enter a pen- 
sion there; and as there were no passengers in the 
diligence beside ourselves, before nightfall I was al- 
ready on good terms with both. The sire was a gen- 
tlemanly old militaire, on half-pay, as I conjectured, 
from his style of travelling. As it grew dusk, the 
shyness of the little maid gave way to the vivacity of 
her spirits; and as papa already gave tokens of drow- 
siness, she gradually addressed herself to me, in that 
vei of innocent communicativeness which flows so 
beautifully from young lips, and which is one of the 
first of their utterances that the world perverts. I 
listened as though I had been a friend of ten years’ 
standing, while she prattled on of her school friends, 
of her flowers and pigeons at home in Leicestershire, 
of her joys and sorrows upon leaving it, of her curio- 
sity as to her new companions, &c., so that in a very 
short time I knew mest of her little history. When it 
grew chill at night, I folded my gay travelling cloak 
around her, and observed, almost with fondness, her 
little head begin to nod and her narrative to falter; 
until, at length, quite wearied, she fell into a slumber, 
so deep that it was not disturbed when, at the first 
jolt which occurred, I laid her head on my shoulder, 
and, passing my arm around her, kept it in that posi- 
tion. I could never sleep in astage. In those days, 
moreover, my imagination was in great force; so as 
we ‘lumbered along, and I sat listening to the queer 
eries of the conducteur, and postilion, and the gentle 
breathing of my young fellow-traveller, to which the 
paternal snore furnished a very tolerable counterpoint, 
I amused myself with various reveries concerning the 
destiny of the pretty creature then slumbering on my 
bosom. Sometimes a fanciful idea arose, that our in- 
tercourse, so recently begun and so soon to terminate, 
might be resumed on a future day; and I busied 
myself with imagining the lively girl expanded into 
the loveliness of womanhood, and again crossing my 
path by some accident, such as had already brought us | 
together. There is, I am persuaded, a truth of predic- | 
tion in these impressions, especially in those which 
visit us in the night season.—« Dreams,” says a great 
poet, “come from God.” When day broke, the girl 
looked so beautiful and quiet, nestling in my cloak, 
that I could not abstain from impressing a morning 
salutation upon her brow; so lightly, however, as not 
to disturb her slumber; nor did she awake until the 
rattling of the vehicle along the pavement approaching 
the Barriere de St. Denis, announced our proximity to 
Paris. When the diligence stopped in the Rue de 
PEnfer, I felt quite sad at parting from my charge; 
and as I lifted her down the clumsy steps, I asked her 








‘fees 
pour Vavoir derange? 


to tell me her name, and not to forget me. She told 
me that she was called Isabel Denham, and said that 
she had a good memory: but I little expected, on 
giving her the farewell au plaisir, that I should ever 
see her again. 

Trifling as was this adventure, I was, at my then 
age of nineteen, so full of the dreamy visions of youth, 
and so great a stranger to the better part of her sex, 
that during my short sojourn in Paris, and long after 
returning to Oxford, the picture of those rich black 
curls waving on my shoulders, and the pair of blue 
eyes that opened on mine when she awoke in the dili- 
gence, perpetually recurred to my imagination. How 
angry was I at my stupidity in neglecting to ask of the 
“ whereabouts” of her Leicestershire home! Indeed I 
tormented all the men from that county with whom [ 
had any acquaintance, with inquiries concerning the 
name of Denham, until silenced by the ridicule they 
excited. The dissipations and studies of cullege life 
did not, however, impair my memory; although, when 
I re-visiteds the Continent, after taking my degree, it 
was only at leisure moments that I would ask myself 
—I wonder what has become of that pretty Isabel; 
by this time she must be full woman, and I doubt not 
a fair one? I should like to know if she recollects her 
companion of the diligence.” 

A delightful summer ramble had terminated amongst 
the slopes and vineyards of the Pays de Vaud. On 
the afternoon of a day too sultry for walking, I was 
descending, on mule-back,a steep hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vevay, by an unfrequented road which 
overlooks the lake. ‘The clouds began to creep 
heavily upwards from behind the western Alps; and I 
urged my lazy beast, in the hope of regaining my 
quarters before the storm should break. But mules 
are impracticable animals; and mine, upon a smart 
application of the whip, came to a full stop at the 
angle of the road; and began to indulge himself in 
one of those intolerable howls which none but mulish 
organs can perpetrate, to the great alarm of a young 
lady who was seated, quietly sketching, at the corner 
I had just turned. When she looked up, startled by 
the hideous bray, and amusement succeeded to her 
surprise, she opened to their full extent a pair of 
laughing blue eyes, which I felt certain I had looked 
into before. Yet of their splendidly beautiful owner I 
had no recollection. At once a thought—an inspira- 
tion, it must have been—recalled my former com- 
panion of the diligence. I was sure it must be she. 
As I detest ceremony in investigations of this kind, I 
at once dismounted, took off my hat, and accosted the 
fair artist: 

“Madame,” —a delightful language is the French; 
you can address a lady so respectfully, without know- 
ing her name—*“ Madame, veutelle bien me pardonner 
Mais, je supplierais qu'elle me 


permit de Vengager adescendre au plue vite. Tout 
annonce un orage.” 
She coloured, and bowed slightly. “ Remercie, 


Monsieur;’—then, looking around, called “George!” 
The accent was of my native Jand; I was confirmed 
in my conjecture, and addressed her in English: 

“If that be your servant, Madam, I fear he is 
scarcely within call. It must have been the white- 
headed old person whom I passed as he was plucking 
grapes in the clos of La Blaye, a full quarter of a mile 
from hence.” 

She gathered up her pencils, and appeared per- 
plexed. At this moment a few heavy drops of rain, 
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and a far-off muttering of thunder, came on very op- 
portunely. I assumed a most humble and respectful 
mien :—* Will you honour my quadruped by suffering 
him to bear you home before the storm descends ?” 

She blushed again, and seemed to hesitate: but a 
loud clap of thunder aided my eloquence materially ; 
and the preparation of a few moments beheld her 
seated upon my mule, wrapped in the very cloak 
which had kept her warm three years before, and me 
trotting at the animal's bridle, or occasionally seizing 
the apology of a steep descent or a rough patch of 
road, for supporting her in the saddle. However, 
before we reached her home, at a short distance from 
the suburb of Vevay, the rain came down with true 
Alpine fury; and I delivered my fair charge, dripping 
wet, into the care of an anxious-looking old gentle- 
man, who was watching for her in the verandah, and 
in whom I at once recognised the papa of the diligence. 
From her I received a host of pretty thanks; and from 
him, what I valued far more, the permission to call on 
the morrow, and inquire whether she had taken injury 
from the exposure. 

“ George,” said I, to the old blue-bottle, whom I met 
hurrying townward, “how long has Captain Denham 
been at Vevay?” 

The man seemed surprised, but answered respect- 
fully, “Sir George Denham, you mean, sir; he is Sir 
George, now that the baronet in Yorkshire is dead.” 

“Ah, indeed! I was not aware of the fact: and my 
lady?” 

“My lady! God bless you, sir, she died before my 
master came into these foreign parts!” 

“Indeed, I had not heard of that accident ;—and is 
no one with your master but Miss Isabella?” 

“No, sir; the young people were all left in Leices- 
tershire, when Sir George eame abroad for his health.” 

“Do they see much company?” 

“O no, sir, master lives quite retired like: besides, 
there are few English about Vevay.” 

“Very good: now go home and dry yourself;” (slip- 
ping an ecu into his hand. 

Here was full and pleasant information. My con- 
jecture was assured: no troublesome mamma or bro- 
thers; father invalid, and a baronet; nothing could be 
more delightful! I returned to my quarters in the 
highest spirits, and in a rich stream of Utopian visions, 
and engaged my apartments in the town for “two 
months certain.” 

My call on the following day was kindly received; 
my dear countrymen, heaven bless them! are not quite 
eo surly when you meet them abroad: especially if 
they happen to be in want of assistance or amusement. 
Sir George appeared to me to stand in the latter pre- 
dicament; and certainly rather encouraged than ac- 
quiesced in the approaches I made to become an ha- 
bitue under his roof. I gathered, both from his esta- 
blishment and my dialogue with George, (the blue 
bottle,) that with title, fortune had also flowed in upon 
him; and therefore cautiously abstained from recalling 
to his memory our former meeting. But with the fair 
Isabel, I was not so scrupulous; and as soon as we 
became tolerably good friends, and I was installed in 
the place of cicerone, and permitted to escort her to 
views which papa could not reach, I took an opportu- 
nity of approaching the subject, although cautiously at 
first. The moment, however, that I touched upon it, 
the expression in Miss Denham’s eye, and perhaps a 
little heightening of colour, convinced me that she had 
not forgotten the circumstances of our previous meet- 
ing: and I ventured to speak of it, and of the many 
recollections it had left, without reserve. Why I had 
hitherto hesitated to make the inquiry I should fail in 
attempting to explain: those alone who have been fas- 
cinated, as'I then was, will understand the reason. 
Henceforward, we became as old friends, and, I need 

not add, constant companions. Never did I pass a 





more blessed summer: it was, indeed, a happiness 
almost too keen, to ramble, day after day, without a 
thought of the future, in that paradise of a country, by 
the side of sweet Isabel Denham: to read to her pas- 
sages from Rousseau and Byron, in the very spots 
where they were composed, and which they describe, 
or to sit at her feet throughout long summer evenings, 
gazing into those strange blue eyes, as she sang to her 
guitar, for papa, whole garlands of gay little French 
and Swiss romances. Yet I never spoke to her of 
love, although my heart was almost oppressed with its 
sweetness. But our intercourse grew so entire and 
affectionate, as we read, or sailed, or sat together, or 
loitered amidst the heavy fragrance of the garden, to 
watch the glory of an Alpine sunset, that nothing but 
a rising sense of self-reproach, when I considered my 
doubtful prospects in life—or perhaps, likewise, a fear 
to disturb, even with a word, a relation so delicious as 
had silently established itself between me and this fair 
girl, could have stifled the confession and the entreaty 
which at times actually quivered on my lips. O, she 
was such a soft, bright creature, with all the grace of 
a French girl, and the pensive sweetness of an Eng- 
lish maiden ; glad, but deep-hearted, and now and then 
disposed to be tyrannical: with small white hands, 
and tripping feet; and then those indescribable eyes! 
I wonder how I was enabled to keep silence: for 
there was a something in Isabel’s manner that whis- 
pered, at times, as if she would have forgiven my pre- 
sumption, had I broken it. 

But autumn was nearly past; iis close recalled Sir 
George, with restored health, to England: and me to 
the fulfilment of a promise made to an invalid friend 
at Naples. At parting, the old baronet gave me a 
kind invitation to his seat, when I should return to 
England; and when, in his presence, I essayed to bid 
farewell to his daughter, my self-possession so nearly 
left me, that I could barely say, “Good-by!” That 
last day was a miserable one: and when evening 
came, and I had completed my arrangements for de- 
parture on the morrow, I could not restrain my desire 
to say one kind word to Isabel before leaving the 
place. It was in vain that reason hinted the folly of 
indulging a pursuit, that, in my then circumstances, 
appeared hopeless: equally vain was the appeal of 
conscience, urging that it was using a young creature 
unfairly to suggest a claim that | could not prefer;— 
before the sun had quite set, I was standing once more 
at the gate, from whence we had so often looked down 
upon Leman. Would she come? I was sure of it. 

I stepped aside for a moment; she slowly approached 
the wicket, and stood leaning, for a few instants, on 
the espalier, gazing on the water; and then she buried 
her face in both hands. I stole to her side, and whis- 
pered “Isabel!” At first, I feared that she would 
faint, so pale did she become; but the colour directly 
returned to her complexion, until cheek, brow, and 
even neck, were glowing with a crimson flush. She 
held out her hand, smiling, but with eyes full of tears. 

“I could not bear to leave you, my sweet friend, 
without taking a kinder farewell than the few cold 
words spoken this morning.” She looked downwards, 
and I could see her lip quiver, but no answer came. 

“It will be a long, long time, ere I see you again: 
will you let me thank you for these happy months, or 
will you add one other treasure to all your gifts of gen- 
tleness and condescension? Will you repeat that 
sweet promise you once gave me, as a child? Say, 
that you will not forget me, beautiful Isabel Denham!” 

“Did I break that promise?” she replied, in a low 
voice. 

“Ah! but you are now to enter the world, where 
you will be sought, and caressed, and loved; but no 
one will love you there so fondly as an old friend, dear 
Isabel!” (What would not I have then given for the 
power to ask her to be mine’) She made no answer, 
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but wept. At that moment, the voice of Sir George 
was heard, calling her name: she slightly pressed my 
hand, in which I still held hers, and whispered, hur- 
riedly, “Good-by! 1 will not forget you.” 

Had Mephistophiles himself then stood at my elbow, 
I could not have abstained from kissing the lips that 
uttered these kind, musical words. She struggled, 
escaped from my embrace, and ran towards the house. 

For two long years I remained on the Continent, 
busied with projects which I need not relate, or en- 
gaged in adventures that would little interest you. 
Need I say what was now the pole-star of my endea- 
vours? Those dear words, “I will not forget you,” 
were for ever in my ear, and supported me in moments 
of anxiety and disappointment, of which, God knows, I 
had my full share. But I kept my resolution to avoid 
Isabel Denham’s presence, until I could appear before 
her in the character of a decided suitor—yet how 
dearly did it cost me! How could I expect that her 
memory, to which I had preferred no direct claim, 
would survive the effects of absence, silence, and the 
assiduities of others? 

In the winter of 18—, I returned to England. My 
difficulties, at last, were smoothed away: and away 4id 
I post to Yorkshire, the moment I was free from the 
importunities of agents and papers. I have already 
hinted, that of Sir George or his daughter I had not 
heard since their departure from Vevay. Chance happily 
directed me to an old friend in the neighbourhood of 
Beverley, from whom I obtained, at the same time, an 
invitation to pass my Christmas under his roof, and the 
welcome information that Sir George Denham was his 
neighbour and acquaintance. I arrived at Thornton's 
on Christmas Eve. “You are come at the right mo- 
ment,” said my friend: “The party from Denham 
Hall join our merry-making to-morrow; and you will 
have a good opportunity for renewing your Swiss ac- 
quaintance.” Between fear and expectation I had no 
sleep that night. 

In this fair district, the dear old English custom of 
hearty Christmas rejoicings, and the genuine ancient 
hospitality, are retained in munch of their original glory. 
Under any other circumstances, the cheerful hum of 
preparation throughout the night, the carols chaunted 
by the village choristers under the hall windows; and 
on the morrow, the chambers green with laurel, and 
variegated with holly; the holyday faces of the 
tenantry, and a certain blending of solemnity and joy 
in the performance of church service in the stately old 
minister, would have affected me powerfully, after re- 
turning from so long a sojourn abroad: but in church 
I was devoured by impatience, vainly attempting to 
detect one familiar face amidst the congregation, and 
returned to dress, nervous and disappointed. A few 
words to ‘Thornton, indeed, would have put an end to 
my suspense; but I had resolved to conceal every in- 
dication of peculiar interest, until I had learned how 
Isabel would receive me. I was actually trembling 
when I entered the drawing-room, half-an-hour before 
the early dinner: the guests were nearly all arrived, 
but still the face I sought for was not there. A car- 
riage dashed up to the door—Sir George and Miss 
Denham! I started forwards. Cent mille tonnerres! 
The old gentleman was, indeed, the same; but instead 
of the beautiful girl I expected, there appeared a thin 
aged lady, with all the vinegar look of a maiden sister. 

Sir George greeted me heartily. I forbore to inquire, 
at the moment, after his daughter; it had, indeed, been 
needless, for he was hardly seated before “ Where is 
Miss Isabel?” rained upon him from all sides. 

“Poor Bell! I was afraid to bring her out on a bit- 
ter day like this, even to a Christmas revel: she has 
been so delicate of late.” Here he looked at the vil- 
lanous old sister in the lace cap and spectacles, who 
nodded assent. I could have strangled them both. 

The dinner, malgree, all its abundance and solemni- 





ties, “right merry and conceited ;” its flowing healtha, 
ample cheer, and gay faces, was a bitter ceremony to 
me, moody and taciturn as the disappointment had 
made me. One determination engrossed all my 
thoughts; and in the bustle caused by the ladies’ de- 
parture, I proceeded to execute it, by slipping quietly 
into the hall, seizing the first hat I could find, and run- 
ning down the avenue as fast as the frozen snow 
allowed me. “Show me Sir George Denham’s house,” 
said I, toa child at the lodge: “It’s the big white 
house yonder, across the field.” In three minutes I 
was halting under the windows of Denham Hall. 

The necessity of a pause to take breath, a conscious- 
ness of my proceeding being rather a queer one, added 
to an habitual love of reconnoitering before any “on- 
slaught,” arrested my hand, as it was already upon the 
bell. I therefore began to encompass the house, after 
the manner of the besiegers of Jericho, (only that I 
used no trumpet,) until I reached a bay window, level 
with the flower-bed without, which was brightly illu- 
minated from within. The curtain was partially 
drawn aside, and the ringing sounds of youthful 
laughter attracted me nearer. I stepped on to the 
flower-bed, and looked in upon a scene which Wilkie 
or Jan Steen’s rare fancy could not have embellished. 
It was a long room, fitted up with rich oaken pannels, 
alternating with portraits in the antique style, and now 
thickly hung with evergreens. The chief light pro- 
ceeded from a vast yule log, which lay glowing and 
flickering in a wide chimney. The place was full of 
boys and girls from twelve to seven years old; two 
stout little fellows had just succeeded, by the help of 
two chairs, in attaching a bunch of Christmas to the 
chandelier, in the centre—taking advantage, as it 
seemed, of the moment, while a girl of about ten 
years of age was busy binding up the eyes of a 
young lady, (the only grown-up person of the party,) 
who was seated upon a stool, with her back turned 
towards the window, amidst shouts of merry laughter. 
I drew closer, and as soon as she rose to begin the 
game, I knew, by the little white hands extended to 
catch the fugitives, the elegant form, the rich black 
locks, and the dimpled chin, even though her eyes 
were covered, the person of sweet Isabel Denham. 

From an involuntary impulse, I tried the clasp of 
the window: it opened, and there I stood within the 
curtain, gazing with tremulous delight and eagerness 
upon my beautiful mistress. It required a pause of 
several minutes before I could summon courage to in- 
trude upon this scene of innocent merriment. The 
little folks, the while, were skipping about in the fire- 
light, like so many brownies, shouting with rapture ; 
and Isabel bounded amongst them as gracefully as 
though she had been Titania herself. She had little 
success in the game: the mischievous crew, who 
seemed to take especial delight in pulling about her 
curls, escaped from her gentle hands, whenever she 
essayed to lay hold upon any of her assailants. At 
last she came running towards my hiding-place, with 
both hands outstretched, crying, “I am sure there is 
some rogue hiding here, who shall not escape quite so 
easily as he did the last time?’ I cannot describe 
how this random speech affected me; but I internally 
blessed the omen, and, coming forward as she ap- 
proached, quietly possessed myself of her two hands, 
and pressed them to my lips. Startled, if not alarmed, 
by a touch so unexpected, she gave a sudden cry, ex- 
claiming, “Papa! it is not you!” ang, freeing one of 
her hands, hurriedly removed the bandage from her 
forehead. It wasa nervous moment for me; the un- 
warrantable liberty I had taken just flashed upon my 
mind at the instant when I had fully committed myself. 

On recognising my face, Isabel almost shrieked 
changed colour, tried to speak, and burst into tears. I 
was terribly alarmed; the little people stood aghast, as 
though Satan himself had stepped from behind the 
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curtain. I supported Isabel to the sofa, and knelt at 
her side. 

“ Forgive me, dear Isabel! I little thought I should 
alarm you so much. I was not master of myself on 
seeing you so near me! will you suffer me to entreat 
your pardon?” Her eye slowly unclosed, and rested 
on mine, troubled, but full of sweetness. 

“Oh, Mr. Vernon! It was not kind to frighten me 
thus. I do not know whether I shall ever forgive you 
for causing me such a shock.” 

“I shall never forgive myself if I have distressed 
you; but hear my excuse: I hoped to have met you at 
Thornton’s; you came not; I hastened hither to find 
you; I beheld you through the window, and could not 
restrain myeagerness to approach you! and now, have 
you not forgotten; will you forgive me?” 

“I donot know,” she said, blushing deeply, “« whether | 
T onght to listen to you at all orno. You deserve that | 
I should send you away at once.” 

“You would not be sv unkind, did you know how I 





have longed to cast myself on your mercy.” 

“Well, I forgive you!” I was in the seventh 
heaven! The blindman’s buff party appeared sorely | 
disconcerted. “Had we not better set the little people 
to play again!” said I; and, without more ceremony, 

seizing upon the biggest boy of the party, I bound up 


his eyes ; and after a few minutes romping with them, 
the merry uproar became as loud as ever. 

to Isabel's fect, I I then told my tale, explaining, as well 
as I could, my past silence, sued for her pardon and 
her fair hand. She was too naturally sincere, perhaps 
too much hurried, to tyrannize over me at such a mo- 
ment; and when, afier an ardent expostulation and 
entreaty, I raised her from the sofa, and slyly leading 
her under the little rogues’ bush of salutation, covered 
her eyes, brow, and lips with kisses—she had already 
breathed the sweet word that made her mine for ever. 

In the course of that evening’s converse, I learned 
how faithfully the dear girl had kept her promise, 
although my silence had so little deserved it; and how 
just had been my instantaneous feeling of antipathy 
towards the maiden aunt, from whom poor Isabel had 
suffered a long persecution on behalf of a protege of 
hers, recommended as a suitor to my peerless mis- 
tress. 

It was very late ere I re-gained Thornton Priory- 
The revel, fortunately, was not yet over, and I found 
Sir George in a charitable mood; so that before his 
carriage drove away, I had obtained from him a per- 
mission which completed the happiness of the most 
exciting, yet most delightful Christmas day I had ever 
spent, or may hope ever to spend again. 





Original. 
TO JULEA. 


Os, there are eyes whose living light 
Seems kindred to another sphere, 
As if twin stars had left their bright 
And distant home, to wander here: 
Yet still they shine as coldly on, 
As if t be adored alone ;— 
But thine, thine are the genile eyes,’ 
Both love and homage from us stealing, 
Where mingle all love's witcheries, 

With rays of beauty and of feeling : 
Their azure depths, through dew-like tears, 
Scill gtisten with a light more tender, 

And thine unspoken hopes and fears 
Now light them up, now dim their splendor. 


And gracefully the chesnut hair 
Is braided on thy placid brow— 

Oh, may time’s withering touch forbear 
To cloud its snow so stainless now! 
What though upon thy dimpled cheek 

The varying tints of beauty speak, 

As delicate as those which rest 

Upon the rose-bud’s opening breast— 

It is not these, though fair thou art, 
That win thee love from every heart! 


Not these—we know, by many a token, 
How quickly beauty’s charm is broken. 
The perfumed lily of the vale, 

Gleaming amid its shadowing leaves, 
The pearl of flowers, is scaree so frail 

As the light spell that beauty weaves.— 
But thou hast more to grace thy youth: 
The spirit’s gentleness and truth, 
In every soul-ijt smile, we see, 
Unstained as aught of earth can be. 
Thine is the pure and lofty thought, 
That hath from heaven its impulse caught— 
Thine the warm heart that fain would bind 
In bonds of love, all human kind. 
These are thy jewels—and they twine 
The link that draws ali hearts to thine! 


g*** 





ORIGIN OF THE RED ROSE. 


Ir was the sultry noontide hour, 

When Bacchus revell’d in his bower. 
Rare was the wine, by Tuscan hands 
Express’d with care, in Tuscan lands! 
Wild was the dance, for cymbals beat 
The clamorous time to cloven feet! 

And many an Io loudly pealing, 

And mirth-shout shook the leafy cieling; 
And flushed bacchantes, headlung reeling, 
Crush’d the white roses with quiek tread, 
Till all the air was essenced. 


me,” quoth he—the crowned with vine, 
The ee god of radiant wine— 
“Bring me yon pallid flowers, and lave 
Them in this generous wave!— 
Wan and virgin looks be theirs 
Who unto Dian pay their prayers; 
But flowers that woo the fiery sun 
Should take the tint by which he’s won: 
And these, ere half my rite is done, 
Shall wear the blush this nectar wears, 
And be as beautiful to see 
As Ariadne, when that she 
Is fairest and most pleases me! 
Bright Apollo, when his tent 
Opens on the Orient, 
Or when his glorious head he lays 
Where Thetis wets his dusty bays, 
Cannot boast se fair a flush 
As these honour'd flowers shall blush.” 


He ceased, (while all the sylvan rout 
Hung attentive round about,) 

And pledged them, laughing, in a flood 
Of the red grape’s luxurious blood ; 

And o’er their snowy paleness spread, 
A tint like that which stained the breast 
Of her whe Collatinus wed, 

When to her heart the weapon prest, 

To vindicate the holy pride 

For whieh she lived-—for which she died. 


The Red Rose, since that festive hour, 
Is queen of every summer flower. 
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From. the “‘ Wild Sports of the Wesh” 


THE LEGEND OF KNOCK-A-THAMPLE. 


lw the valley of Knock-a-Thample, beside a ruined 
church and holy well, the shattered walls of what had 
once been a human habitation, are still visible. They 
stand at a bew-shot distance from the fountain, which, 
instead of a place of penance for ancient crones and 
solitary devotees, was visited, two centuries since, for 
a very different purpose. 

The well, although patronized by Saint Catharine, 
had one peculiar virtue, which, under her special 
superintendence, it might not have been expected to 
possess. Indeed, in everyday complaints, its waters 
were tolerably efficacious; but, in cases of connubial 
disappointments, when the nuptial bed had been un- 
fruitful, they proved an absolute specific: and in pro- 
viding an heir for an estate, “ when hope deferred had 


man’s wife was occupied in preparing the simple sup- 
per. The peasant gazed with wonder at her guest; 
for never had so fair a face been seen within the 
herdsman’s dwelling. While her eyes were still bent 
upon the stranger, a fortuitous opening of the mantle 
displayed a sparkling cross of exquisite beauty, which 
hung upon the youth’s bosom; and more than once, as 
it glittered in the uncertain light of the wood fire, she 
remarked the rich and sparkling gem. 

When morning came, the pilgrim took leave of the 
hospitable peasants, and, as he inquired the road to the 
holy well, slipped a rose-noble into the hand of the 
herdsman’s wife. This was not unnoticed by the Red 
Pedlar, who proffered his services as a guide, which 
the youth modestly, but firmly, declined. The pilgrim 





made the heart sick,” there was not in the kingdom of 
Connaught, a blessed well that could hold a candle to 
that of Knock-a-Thample. 

Numerous as the persons were, whom the reputa- 
tion of the fountaim had collected from a distance, few 
returned, without experiencing relief. Occasiunally, a 
patient appeared, whose virgin career had been a little 
too protracted, and to whom the rosary, rather than the 
cradle, was adapted. Andso thought Saint Catharine; 
though the water was unequalled, yet she had neither 
time nor inclination to work miracles eternally; con 
sequently those ancient candidates for the henouss of 
maternity returned precisely as they came; to expend 
holy water on such antique customers was almost a 
sinful waste—theiz presumption was unpardonable—it 
‘was eneugh to vex a Saint,.and put the blessed Pa- 
troness of Knock-a-Thample in a passion, 

Holy water, like prophecy, was then of little value 
at home, and henee the devotees usually came from 
seme distant province. The soil, indeed, might then 
have possessed the same anti-Malthusian qualities, for 
which it is so remarkable at the present day. Cer- 
tainly, the home consumption of Knock-a-Thample was 
on a limited scale—and the herdsman and his wife, 
whe then oceupied the ruined cottage near the ehurch, 
owed their winter comforts to the munificence of the 
strange pilgrims, who, during the summer season re- 
serted in numbers to the well. 

It was late in October, and the pilgrims were over 
fer the year—winter was at hand—the heath was 
withered, and the last flower had fallen from the bog- 
tmyrtle—ihe bouilles were abandoned, and the cattle 
driven from the hills. It was a dark evening; and the 
rain which had been collecting in the mouniains began 
to fall heavily, when a loud knoek disturbed the in- 
habitants of the cabin. The door was promptly un- 
barred, and. a young and well dressed stranger entered, 
receiving the cusigmary welcome, with an invitation 
to join the herdsman’s family, who were then preparing 
their evening meal. The extreme youth and beauty 
of the traveller did not escape the peasant’s observa- 
tion, although he kept his cap upon his head, and de- 
clined to put aside his mantle. 

An hour before the young stranger had arrived, 
amother, and a very different visitor, had demanded 
lodgings for the night. He belonged, also, to another 
country, and for some years had traflicked with the 
mountain peasantry, and was known among them by 
the appellation of Tue Rep Preptar. He was a 
stvong, undersized, and ill-visaged man; mean im his 
dress, and repulsive im his appearanee. The pediar 
directed a keen and inquisitive look at the belated 
traveller, who, to escape the sinister serutiny of his 
small, but piescing eyes, turned to wheve the herd» 





hastened to the fountain, performed the customary ee 
remonies before noon, and then took the mountain 
path, leading through an opening in the hills, toa 
station, which, though particularly lonely, was usually 
selected by good Catholics for a last act of devotion, 
when returning from visiting the blessed well—The 
pedlar, who om various pretences had loitered near the 
place, soon afterwards departed in the same direction. 

That night the herdsman’s family sought repose in 
vain: wild, unearthly noises, were heard around the 
hovel; and shriek and laughter, awfully mingled to+ 
gether, were borne upen the breeze which came: 
moaning from the mountain. The peasant barred his; 
doer, and grasped his wood-axe; his wife, with trem- 
bling fingers, told her rosary over again and agai. 
Morning broke; and harassed by alarms, they sunk to 
sleep at last. But their slumbers were rudely broken: 
a grey-haired monk roused them hastily; horror was 
in. his leoks, and with difficulty he staggered to a seat. 
Gradually he collected strength to tell his fearful 
errand:—ihe young and lovely devotee lay in the 
mountain glen, before St. Catharine’s Cross, a mur 
dered corpse! 

The tidings of this desperate deed flew through the 
country rapidly. The body was carried to the herds- 
man’s cabin. For many hours life had been extinct, 
and the distorted countenance of the hapless youth, 
bespoke the mortal agony which had accompanied the 
spirit’s flight. One deep wound was in his side, in- 
flicted, evidently, by a triangular weapon; and the 
brilliant cross and purse of gold were gone. 

The women from the adjacent villages assembled to 
pay the last rites to the remains of the murdered pil- 
gum. Preparatory to being laid out, the clothes were 
gently removed from the body, when a ery of horver 
burst from all—the pilgrim was a woman! Bound by 
a violet ribbon, a bridal ring rested beside. her heart, 
and from unequivocal appearances, it was too evident 
that the fell assassin had committed a double murder. 

The obsequies of the unhappy lady were piously 
performed ; the mountain girls decked her grave with 
flowers; and old and young, for many a mile around, 
offered prayers for the soul of the departed. The 
raurder was involved in mystery; the peasants had 
their own suspicions, but fear caused them te be silent. 

A year passed—ihe garland upon the stranger's 
grave was carefully renewed ; the village maidens shed 
many a tear as they told her mélancholy stery; and 
none passed the turf which covered the musdered 
beauty, without repeating a prayer fur her soul’s repose. 

Another passed—and a third anniversary of the 
pilgrim’s death arrived. Late on thet eventful even- 
ing, @ tat amd noble-looking stranger entered the 
hesdsman’s cotiage. His air was lofty and .command- 








THE LEGEND OF 


KNOCK-A-THAMPLE. 





ing, and though he wore a palmer’s cloak, the jewelled 
pommel of his rapier glanced from beneath the gar- 
ment, and betrayed his knightly dignity. The beauty 
of his manly countenance forcibly recalled to the pea- 
sants the memory of the iil-starred stranger. But their 
admiration was checked by the fierce, though melan- 
choly, expression of the handsome features of the 
stranger; and if they would have been inclined to 
scrutinize him more, one stern glance from his dark 
and flashing eye imperiously forbade it. Supper was 
prepared in silence, until, at the knight’s request, the 
herdsman detailed minutely, every circumstance con- 
nected with the lady’s murder. 

While the peasant’s narrative proceeded, the stranger 
underwent a terrible emotion, which his stern resolu- 
tion could not entitely conceal. His eyes glared, his 
brows contracted till they anited; and, before the tale 
was ended, he leaped from his seat, and left the cabin 
hastily. 

He had been but a few moments absent, when the 
door opened, and another visitor entered, with scanty 
ceremony, and though unbidden, seated himself upon 
the stool of honour. His dress was far better than his 
mien, and he assumed an appearance of superiority, 
which, even to the peasants, appeared forced and un- 
natural. He called authoritatively for supper, and the 
tones of his voice were quite familiar to the herdsman. 
With excited curiosity, the peasant flung some dried 
flax upon the fire, and by the blaze recognised at once 
the well remembered features of the Red Pedlar! 

Before the peasant could recover his surprise, the 
tall stranger entered the cottage again, and approached 
the hearth. With an air which could not be disputed, 
he commanded the intruder to give place. The wav- 
ing of his hand was obeyed, and with muttered threats 
the pedlar retired to the settle. The knight leaned 
against the rude walls of the chimney, and remained 
absorbed in bitter thought, until the humble host told 
him that the meal was ready. 

If a contrast were necessary, it would have been 
found in the conduct of the strangers at the board.— 
The Knight ate like an anchorite, while the pedlar in- 
dulged his appetite largely. The tall stranger diluted 
the aqua vile, presented by the host, copiously with 
water, while the short one drank fast and deep, and 
appeared anxious to steep some pressing sorrow in the 
goblet. Gradually, however, his brain felt the influ- 
ence of the liquor—and unguarded, from deep and re- 
peated draughts, he thus addressed the host: 

“ Markest thou a change in me, fellow? 

“Fellow!” quoth the peasant, half affronted; “three 
years ago we were, indeed, fellows; for the Red Ped- 
lar often sought shelter here, and never was refused.” 

“The Red Pedlar!” exclaimed the tall stranger, 
starting from his reverie, as if an adder had stung him, 
and fixing his fiery glance upon the late visitor, he ex- 
amined him from head to foot. 

“ You will know me again, I trow,” said the pedlar, 
with extraordinary assurance. 

“I shall,” was the cold reply. 

“Well,” said the new comer, “though three years 
since I bore a pack, I'll wage a rose-noble, that I have 
more money in my pouch than half the beggarly 
knights from Galway to Athlone—There!” he ex- 
claimed, as he flung his cloak open, “there is a 
weighty purse, and here a trusty middage, and a fig for 
knighthood and nobility!” 

“Slave!” said the stranger, in a voice that made the 
peasants tremble, “breathe not another word until thou 
hast satisfied my every question, or, by the mother of 
heaven! I'll eram my rapier down thy false throat;” 
—~ starting on his feet, he flung his mantle on the 


Though surprised, the pedlar was not discomfited 


by the dignity and determination of his antagonist. 
* Yes!” he sullenly replied, “I wear no rapier; but 


this middage has never failed me at my need:” and 
drawing from his bosom a long triangular weapon, he 
placed it on the table. “Sir Knight,” he continued, 
“the handle of my tool is a simple deer-horn; but, by 
the mass! I bave a jewel in my breast, that would 
buy thy tinselled pommel ten times.” 

“ Thou liest, slave!” exclaimed the knight. 

“ To the proof, then,” said the pedlar; and, opening 
a secret pocket, he produced a splendid cross. 

“Villain?” said the tall stranger, under deep emo- 
tion, “surely, then, thou hast robbed some hapless 
traveller.” 

“ No,” replied the pedlar, with a cool smile; “I was 
beside the owner of this cross when his last sigh was 
breathed!” 

Like lightning the stranger's sword flashed from 
its seabbard. “Murderer!” he shouted, in a voice of 
thunder, “ for three years have [ wandered about the 
habitable earth, and my sole object in living was to 
find thy caitiff self; a world would not purchase thee 
one moment's respite!” 

And, before the wretch could more than clutch his 
weapon, the knight's sword passed through his heart— 
the hilt struck upon the breast-bone, and the Red Ped- 
lar did not carry his life to the floor! 

The stranger for a moment gazed upon the breath- 
less body, and having with the dead man’s cloak re- 
moved the blood from his blade, replaced it coolly in 
the sheath. The pedlar’s purse he flung scornfully 
to the peasant, but the cross be took up—looked at it 
with fixed attention, and the herdsman’s wife re- 
marked, that more than one tear fell upon the relic. 

Just then the grey-haired monk stood before him— 
He had left the convent to offer up the mass, which he 
did every anniversary of the pilgrim’s murder. He 
started back with horror, as he viewed the bleeding 
corpse; while the knight, having secured the cross 
within his bosom, resumed his former cold and 
haughty bearing. 

“Fellow!” he cried to the trembling peasant, 
“hence with that carrion. Come hither, monk; why 
gazest thou thus? Hast thou never seen a corpse ere 
now? Approach—I would speak with thee apart.”— 
And he strode to the farther end of the cottage, fol- 
lowed by the churchman. “I am going to confide to 
thee what 2 

“The penitent should kneel,” said the old man, 
timidly. 

“Kneel!” exclaimed the knight, “and to thee, my 
fellow mortal! Monk, thou mistakest, I am not of thy 
faith ; and I laugh thy priestcraft to derision. Hearken, 
but interrupt me not. The beauteous being whose 
blood was spilled in these accursed wilds, was the 
chosen lady of my love. I stole her from a convent, 
and wedded her in secret; for pride of birth induced 
me to conceal from the world my marriage with a 
fugitive nun. She became pregnant, and that circum- 
stance endeared her to me doubly; and I swore a 
solemn oath, that, if she brought a boy, I would at 
once announce him as my heir, and proclaim my mar- 
riage to the world. The wars called me for a time 
away. Deluded by the artifice of her confessor, my 
loved one was induced to come hither on a pilgrimage, 
to intercede with thy saint, that the burthen she bore 
might prove ason. Curses light upon the shaveling 
that counselled that fatal journey! Nay, cross not 
thyself, old man, for I would execrate thy master of 
Rome had he been the false adviser. Thou knowest 
the rest, monk. Take this purse. She was of thy 
faith; and thou must say masses for her soul's health. 
Yearly shall the same sum be sent to thy convent. 
See that all that prayers can do, be done; or by my 
hopes of grace, thy hive of drones shall smoke for it! 
Doubt me not—De Burgo will keep his word to the 
very letter. And now, farewell! I hurry from this 








fatal spot for ever; my train are not distant, and have 
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long since expected me.” As he spoke, he took his 
mantle from the floor, and wrapped it round him care- 
lessly ; then, as he passed the spot where the murderer 
lay, he spurned him with his foot, and pausing for a mo- 
ment, looked at the monk. 

“Remember!” he said, in a low voice, which made 
the old man shudder, and, passing from the cabin, he 
crossed the hearth and disappeared. 

But the terror of the herdsman’s family did not 
abate with his departure: a dead man lay before them, 
and the floor was deluged with his blood —No human 
help was nigh—before daylight, assistance could not 
be expected; and no alternative remained but to wait 
patiently for the morrow. Candles were lighted up, 
the hearth was heaped with fuel, and a cloth thrown 
over the corpse, which they lacked the courage to 
remove. ‘To sleep was impossible—and in devotional 
acts they endeavoured to while the night away. Mid- 
night came: the monk was slumbering over his bre- 
viary, and the matron occupied with her beads, when 
a violent tramping was heard outside, and the peasant, 
fearing the cattle he had in charge were disturbed, 
rose to ascertain the cause. In a moment he returned. 
A herd of wild deer surrounded the cabin, and actu- 
ally stood in a threatening attitude within a few paces 
of the door. While he told this strange occurence to 
the monk, a clap of thunder shook the hovel to its 
centre—yells, and shrieks, and groans succeeded— 
noises so demoniac as to almost drive the listeners to 
madness, hurled through the air, and infernal lights 
flashed through the crevices of the door and window. 
Till morning broke, these unearthly terrors continued, 
without a moment’s intermission. 

Next day the villagers collected. They listened to 
the fearful story with dismay, while the melancholy 
fate of the young pilgrim was bitterly lamented. To 
inter the pedlar’s corpse was the first care; for the 
monk swore by his patron saint that he would not pass 
another night with it over ground to be made a “mi- 
tred abbot.” A coffin was forthwith obtained, and, 
with “maimed rites,” the murderer was committed to 
the earth. 

That masses were requisite to purify the scene of 
slaughter was indisputable—and, with the peasants 


who had flocked from the neighbouring villages, the! 


monk determined to pass that night in prayer. The 
blood-stains were removed from the floor—the corpse 
had been laid in consecrated earth, and the office had 





commenced at midnight, when, suddenly, a rushing 
noise was heard, as if a mountain torrent was swollen 
by the bursting of a thunder cloud. It passed the 
herdsman’s cabin, while blue lights gleamed through 
the casement, and thunder pealed above. In a state 
of desperation, the priest ordered the door to be un- 
closed, and by the lightning’s glare, a herd of red deer 
was seen tearing up the pedlar’s grave. To look 
longer in that blue infernal glare was impossible—the 
door was shut, and the remainder of the night was 
passed in penitential prayer. 

With the first light of morning. the monk and villa- 
gers repaired to the pedlar’s grave, and the scene it 
presented showed that the horrors of the preceding 
night were no illusion. ‘The earth around was blasted 
with lightning, and the coffin torn from the tomb, and 
shattered in a thousand splinters. The corpse was 
blackening on the heath, and the expression of the 
distorted features was more like that of a demon than 
aman. Not very distant was the grave of his beauti- 
ful victim—The garland which the village girls had 
placed there, was fresh and unfaded; and, late as the 
season was, the blossom was still upon the bog-myrtle, 
and the heath-flower was as bright and fragrant, as 
though it was the very month of June. “These are, 
indeed, the works of hell and heaven,” ejaculated the 
grey friar. “Let no hand, from this time forth, pollute 
itself by touching yon accursed corpse.” 

Nightly the same horrible noises continued—Shriek 
and groan came from the spot where the unburied 
murderer was rotting, while, by day, the hill-fox and 
the eagle contended who should possess the body. Ere 
a week passed, the villain’s bones were blanching in 
the winds of heaven, for no human hands attempted to 
cover them again. 

From that time the place was deserted. The des- 
perate noises, and the frequent appearance of the ped- 
lar’s tortured spirit, obliged the herdsman to abandon 
his dwelling, and reside in an adjacent village. The 
night of the day upon which he had removed his 
family and effects, a flash of lightning fell upon the 
cabin, and consumed the roof; and, next morning, 
nothing remained but black and rifted walls. Since 
that time the well is only used for penance. The 
peasant approaches not the desecrated burying-place, 
if he can avoid it—The cattle are never known to 
shelter underneath the ruined walls; and the curse of 
God and man have fallen on Knock-a-Thample. 
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BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Arise! old Norway sends the word 
Of battle on the blast! 

Her voice, the forest pines hath stirr’d, 
As if a storm went past; ¢ 

Her thousand hills the call have heard, 
And forth their fire-flags cast. 


Arm, arm! free hunters for the chase, 
The kingly chase of foes! 

Tis not the bear, or wild wolf’s race, 
Whose trampling shakes the snows! 

Arm, arm! ’tis on a nobler trace 
The Northern spearman goes. 


Our hills have dark and strong defiles, 
With many an icy bed: 

Heap there the rocks for funeral piles 
Above th’ invader’s head! 

Or let the seas that guard our isles, 
_ burial to his dead! 

B 








SONG. 


Sit by the summer sea, 
Thou whom scorn wasteth, 
And let thy musing be 
Where the flood hasteth ; 
Mark how o’er ocean’s breast 
Rolls the hoar billow’s crest— 
Such deem his thought’s unrest 
Who of love tasteth. 
Griev’st thou that hearts should change ? 
Lo, where life reigneth, 
Or the free sight may range, 
What long remaineth? 
Spring with her flowers shall die, 
Fast fades the gilded sky, 
And the pale moon on high 
Ceaselessly waneth. 
Smile, then, oh greatly wise! 
And if love sever 
Bonds which thy soul doth prize, 
Such was it ever. 
Deep as the rolling seas 
Soft as the twilight breeze, 
But of more truth than these 
Boast could it never. 
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THE VACA 


NT CHAIR. 


BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON, Esq. 


You have all heard of the Cheviot mountains. 
you have not, they are a rough, rugged, majestic chain | 
of hills, which a poet might term the Roman wall of | 
Nature ; crowned with snow, belted with storms, sur- 
rounded by pastures and fruitful fields, and still divid- 
ing the northern portion of Great Britain from the | 
southern. With their proud summits piercing the 
clouds, and their dark rocky declivities frowning upon 


the plains below, they appear symbolical of the wild | 
and untameable spirits of the Borderers who once in- | 
We say, you have all heard of | 
the Cheviots, and know them to be very high hills, | 


habited their sides. 


like a huge clasp rivetting England and Scotland to- 
gether; but we are not aware that you may have heard 
of Marchlaw, an old, gray-looking farm-house, sub- 


stantial as a modern fortress, recently, and, for aught | 


we know to the contrary, still inhabited by Peter Elliot, 


the proprietor of some five hundred surrounding acres. | 


The boundaries of Peter's farm indeed were defined 
neither by fields, hedges, nor stone walls. A wooden 
stake here, and a stone there, at considerable distances 
from each other, were the general landmarks; but 
neither Peter nor his neighbours considered a few 
acres worth quarrelling about; and their sheep fre- 
quently visited each other's pastures in a friendly way, 
harmoniously sharing a family dinner in the same 
spirit as their masters made themselves free at each 
other's table. 

Peter was placed in very unpleasant circumstances, 
owing to the situation of Marchlaw house, which un- 
fortunately was built immediately across the “ideal 
lime” dividing the two kingdoms; and his misfortune 
‘was, that being born within it, he knew not whether 
he was an Englishman or a Scotchman. He could 
trace his ancestral line no farther back than his great- 
grandfather, who, it appeared from the family Bible, 
had, together with his grandfather and father, claimed 
Marchlaw as his birth place—They, however, were 
not involved in the same perplexity as their descend- 
ant. The parlour was distinctly acknowledged to be 
in Scotland, and two thirds of the kitchen were as 
certainly allowed to be in England ; his three ancestors 
were born in the room over the parlour, and therefore 
were Scotchmen beyond question; but Peter, unluckily, 
being brought into the world before the death of his 
grandfather, his parents occupied a room immediatly 
over the debateable boundary line, which crossed the 
kitchen. The room, though scarcely eight feet square, 
was evidently situated between the two countries; but, 
no one being able to ascertain what portion belonged 
to each, Peter, after many arguments and altercations 
upon the subject, was driven to the disagreeable alter- 
native of confessing he knew not what countryman he 
was. What rendered the confession the more painful 
was, it was Peter's highest ambition to be thought a 
Scotchman; all his arable land lay on the Scotch side; 
his mother was collaterally related to the Stuarts; and 
few families were more ancient or respectable than 
the Elliots. Peter's speech, indeed, betrayed him to 
be a walking partition between the two kingdoms, a 
living representation of the Union; for in one word he 
pronounced the letter r with the broad, maseuline 
sound of the North Briton, and in the next with the 
liquid burr of the Northumbrians. 

Peter, or if you prefer it, Peter Elliot, Esquire, of 


Marchlaw, in the counties of Northumberland and’ 


Roxburgh, was for many years the best runner, leaper 
and wrestler, between Wooler and Jedburgh. Whirled 
from his hand, the ponderous bullet whizzed through 


If| the air like a pigeon on the wing; and the best putter 


| on the Borders quailed from competition. As a feather 
in his grasp, he seized the unwieldy hammer, swept it 
| round and round his head, accompanying with agile 
| limb its evolutions, swiftly as swallows play around a 
| circle, and hurled it from his hands like a shot from @ 
| rifle, till antagonists shrank back, and the spectators 
burst into a shout. “ Well done, Squire! the Squire 
forever!” once exclaimed a servile observer of titles. 
“ Squire, wha are ye squiring at?” returned Peter. 
“Confound ye! where was ye when I was christened 
Squire! My name's Peter Elliot—your man, or any 
body's man, at whatever they like!” 

Peter’s soul was free, bounding and buoyant, as the 
| wind that carolled in a zephyr, or shouted in a hurri- 
cane upon his native hills, and his body was thirteen 
| stone of healthy, substantial flesh, steeped in the spirits 
of life. He had been long married, but marriage had 
| wrought no change upon him. ‘They who suppose 
that wedlock transforms the lerk into an owl, offer an 
insult to the lovely beings who, brightening the dark- 
est hours with the smiles of affection, teach us that 
that only is unbecoming in the husband which is dis- 
graceful in the man. Nearly twenty years had passed 
over them, but Janet was still as kind, and in his eyes 
as beautiful, as when, bestowing on him her hand, she 
blushed her vows at the altar; and he was still as 
happy, as generous, and as free. Nine fair children 
sat around their domestic hearth, and one, the young- 
ling of the flock, smiled upon its mother’s knee. Peter 
had never known sorrow ; he was blest in his wife, in 
his children, in his flocks. He had become richer 
than his fathers. He was beloved by his neighbours, 
the tillers of his ground, and his herdsmen; yea, no 
man envied his prosperity —But a blight passed over 
the harvest of his joys, and gall was rained inte the 
cup of his felicity. 

It was a Christmas day, and a more melancholy- 
looking sun never rose on the 25th of December. One 
vast sable cloud, like a universal pall, overspread the 
heavens. For weeks the ground had been covered 
with clear, dazzling snow; and as, throughout the day, 
the rain continued its unwearied and monotonous 
drizzle, the earth assumed a character and appearance 

y and troubled as the heavens. Like a 
mastiff that has lost its owner, the wind howled dole- 
fully down the glens, and was re-echoed from the 
caves of the mountains, as the lamentations of a legion 
of invisible spirits. The frowning, snow-clad preci- 
pices were instinct with motion, as avalanche upon 
avalanche, the larger burying the less, crowded down- 
ward in their tremendous journey to the plain. The 
simple mountain rills had assumed the majesty of 
rivers, the broader streams were swollen into wide 
torrents, and, gushing forth as cataracts in fury and in 
foam, enveloped the valleys in an angry flood. But at 
Marchlaw the fire blazed blithely ; the kitchen groaned 
beneath the load of preparations for a joyful feast ; and 
glad faces glided from room to room. 

Peter Elliot kept Christmas, not so much because it 
was Christmas, as in honour of its being the birth-day 
of Thomas, his first-born, who that day entered his 
nineteenth year. With a father’s love his heart yearn- 
ed for all his children, but Thomas was the pride of 
his eyes. Cards of apology had not then found their 
way among our border hills; and, as all knew that, 
although Peter admitted no spirits within his threshold, 
nor a drunkard at his table, he was nevertheless no 
niggard in his hospitality, his invitations were accepted 
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without ceremony. The guests were assembled; and, 
the kitehen being the only apartment in the building 
large enough to contain them, the cloth was spread 
upon a long, clear, oaken table, stretching from Eng- 
land into Scotland. On the English end of the board 
were placed a ponderous plum-pudding studded with 
temptation and a smoking sirloin; on Scotland, a sa- 
voury and well-seasoned haggis, with a sheep's head 
and trotiers; while the intermediate space was filled 
with the good things of this life common to both king- 
doms and to the seasons. 

The guests from the north and from the south were 
arranged promiscuously. Every seat was filled—save 
one. The chair by Peter's right hand remained un- 
occupied. He had raised his hand before his eyes, 
and besought a blessing on what was placed before 
them, and was preparing to carve for his visitors, when 
his eyes fell upon the vacant chair. The knife dropped 
upon the table. Anxiety flashed across his countenance, 
like an arrow from an unseen hand. 

“Janet, where is Thomas?” he enquired “ have 
none o’ ye seen him?” and without waiting an answer 
he continued, “ How is it possible he can be absent at 
a time like this? And on such a day, too? Excuse 
me a minute, friends, till I just step out and see if I 
can find him. Since ever I kept this day, as many 0’ 
ye ken, he has always been at my right hand in that 
very chair, and I canna think o’ beginning our dinner 
while I see it is empty.” 

“ If the filling of the chair be all,” said a pert young 
sheep-farmer, named Johnson, “I will step into it till 
Master Thomas arrives.” 

“Ye are not a father, young man,” said Peter, and 
walked out of the room. 

Minute succeeded minute, but Peter returned not. 
The guesis became angry, peevish and gloomy, while 
an excellent dinner continued spoiling before them. 
Mrs. Elliot, whose good-nature was the most prominent 
feature in her character, strove by every possible effort 
to beguile the unpleasant impressions she perceived 
gathering upon their countenances. 

“ Peter is just as bad as. him,” she remarked, “ to 
have gone to seek him when he kenned the dinner 
wouldna keep. And I am sure Thomas kenned it 
would be ready at one o'clock to a minute. It is sae 
unthinking and unfriendly like to keep folk waiting.” 
And, endeavouring to smile upon a beautiful black- 
haired girl of seventeen, who sat by her elbow, she 
continued, in an anxious whisper, “ Did ye see naething 
o’ him, Elizabeth, hinny ?” 

The maid blushed deeply; the question evidently 
gave freedom to a tear, which had for some time been 
an unwilling prisoner in the brightest eyes in the 
room ; and the monosyllable “ No,” that trembled from 
her lips, was audible to the ear of the inquirer. In 
vain Mrs. Elliot dispatched one of her children after 
another, in quest of the father and brother; they. came 
and went, but brought no tidings more cheering than 
the moaning of the hollow wind. Minutes rolled into 
hours, yet neither came. She perceived the prouder 
of her guests preparing to withdraw, and observing 
that, “Thomas’ absence was so singular and unac- 
countable, and so unlike either him or his father, she 
didna ken what apology to make to her friends for 
such treatment; but it was needless waiting, and beg- 
ged they would use no ceremony, but just begin.” 

No second invitation was necessary. Good humour 
appeared to be restored, and sirloins, pies, pastries and 
moorfowl, began to disappear like the lost son. Fora 
moment’ Mrs. Elliot apparently partook in the restora- 
tion of cheerfulness ; but a low sigh at her elbow again 
drove the colour from her rosy cheeks. Her eye wan- 
dered to the farther end of the table, and rested on 
the unoccupied seat of her husband and the vacant 
chair of her first-born. Her heart fell heavily within 
her ; all the mother gushed into her bosom ; and, rising 





from, the table, “ What in the world can be the mean- 
ing o’ this!” said she, as she hurried with a troubled 
countenance towards the door. Her husband met her 
on the threshold. 

“Where have you been, Peter!” said she eagerly; 

“ have ye seen naething o’ him?” 
“ Naething! naething!’” replied he; “ is he no cast 
up yet!” and, with a melancholy glance his eyes 
sought an answer in the deserted chair. His lips 
quivered, his tongue faltered. 

“ Gude forgie me!” said he: “and such a day for 
even an enemy to be out in! I’ve been up and down 
every way that I could think on, but not a living 
creature has seen or heard tell o’ him. Ye’'ll excuse 
me, neighbours,” he added, leaving the house; “I 
must away again, for I canna rest.” 

“I ken by myself, friends,” said Adam Bell, a de- 
cent looking Northumbrian, “that a father’s heart is 
as sensitive as the apple o’ his ee; and I think we 
would show a want o’ natural sympathy and respect 
for our worthy neighbour, if we didna every one get 
his foot into the stirrup without loss o’ time, and assist 
him in his search. For, in my rough country way 0’ 
thinking, it must be something particularly out o’ the 
common that could tempt Thomas to be a-missing. 
Indeed, I needna say tempt, for there could be no in- 
clination in the way. And our hills,” he concluded 
in a lower tone, “are not ow’r chancy in other re- 
spects besides the breaking up o’ the storm.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Elliot, wringing her hands, “I 
have had the coming o’ this about me for days and 
days. My head was growing dizzy with happiness, 
but thoughts came stealing upon me like ghosts, and 
I felt a lonely soughing about my heart, without being 
able to tell the cause—but the cause is come at last! 
And my dear Thomas—the very pride and staff o’ my 
life—is lost to me forever!” 

“I ken, Mrs. Elliott,” replied the Northumbrian, 
“ it is an easy matter to say compose yourself, for them 
that dinna ken what it is to feel. But at the same 
time, in our plain country way o’ thinking, we are 
always ready to believe the worst. I’ve often heard 
my faither say, and I’ve as often remarked it myself, 
that, before any thing happens to a body, there is a 
something comes ow’r them, like a cloud before the 
face o’ the sun; a sort of dumb whispering about the 
breast from the other world. And though I trust there 
is nothing o’ the kind in your case, yet, as ye observe, 
when I find myself growing dizzy, as it were, with 
happiness, it makes good a saying o’ my mother’s, poor 
body!—* Bairns, bairns,’ she used to say, ‘there is 
ow’r muckle singing in your heads to-night; we will 
have a shower before bed-time:’ and I never in my 
born days saw it to fail” 

At another period, Mr. Bell’s dissertation on presen- 
timents would have been found a fitting text on which 
to hang all the dreams, wraiths, warnings, and marvel- 
lous circumstances, that had been handed down to 
the company from the days of their great-grandfathers; 
but, in the present instance, they were too much oc- 
cupied in consultation regarding the different routes to 
be taken in their search. 

Twelve horsemen and some half-dozen pedestrians 
were seen hurrying in divers directions from March- 
law, as the last faint lights of a melancholy day were 
yielding to the heavy darkness which appeared press- 
ing in solid masses down the sides of the mountains. 
The wives and daughters of the party were alone left 
with the disconsolate mother, who alternately pressed 
her weeping children to her heart, and told them to 
weep not, for their brother would soon return; while 
the tears stole down her own cheeks, and the infant 
in her arms wept because its mother wept Her 
friends strove with each other to inspire hope, and 
poured upon her ear their mingled and Ipquacious 
consolation. But one remained silent, The daughter 
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of Adam Bell, who sat by Mrs. Elliot’s elbow at table, 
had shrunk into an obscure corner of the room. Be- 
fore her face she held a handkerchief wet with tears, 
Her bosom throbbed convulsively ; and, as occasionally 
her broken sighs burst from their prison-house, a sig- 
nificant whisper passed among the younger part of the 


company. ; 

Mrs. Elliot approached her, and, taking her hand 
tenderly within both of hers, “Oh, hinny! hinny!” 
said she, “your sighs go through my heart like a 
knife! And what can I do to comfort ye? Come, 
Elizabeth, my bonny love, let us hope for the best. 
Ve see before you a sorrowing mother, that fondly 
hoped to have seen you and—I canna say it !—and 
am ill qualified to give comfort, when my own heart 
is like a furnace! But O! let us try and remember 
the blessed portion, “ Whom the Lorp loveth, HE 
chasteneth, and inwardly pray for strength to say, 
“ His will be done!” 

Time stole on towards midnight, and one by one of 
the unsuccessful party returned. As foot after foot 
approached, every breath was held to listen. “No, 
no, no!” cried the mother again and again, with in- 
creasing anguish, “ It is not the foot o’ my own bairn” 
—while her keen gaze still remained riveted upon the 
door and was not withdrawn, nor the hope of despair 
relinquished till the individual entered, with a silent 
and ominous shake of his head, betokened his fruitless 
efforts. The clock had struck twelve; all were re- 
turned save the father. ‘The wind howled more 
wildly; the rain poured upon the windows in cease- 
less torrents; and the roaring of the mountain rivers 
gave a character of deeper ghostliness to their sepul- 
chral silence. For they sat, each rapt in forebodings, 
listening to the storm ; and no sounds were heard, save 
the groans of the mother, the weeping of her children, 
and the bitter and broken sobs of the bereaved maiden, 
who leaned her head upon her father’s bosom, refusing 
to be comforted. 

At length the barking of the farm-dog announced 
footsteps at a distance. [very ear was raised to listen, 
every eye turned to the door; but, before the tread 
was yet audible to the listeners, “ Oh, it is only Peter's 
foot!” said the miserable mother, and, weeping, arose 
to meet him. 

“Janet! Janet!” he exclaimed, as he entered, and 
threw his arms around her neck, “ what is this come 
upon us at last!” 

He cast an inquisitive glance around his dwelling, 
and a convulsive shiver passed over his manly frame, 
as his eye again fell on the vacant chair, which no 
one had ventured to occupy. Hour succeeded hour, 
but the company separated not; and low, sorrowful 
whispers mingled with the lamentations of the parents. 

“ Neighbours,” said Adam Bell, “ the morn is a new 
day and we will wait to see what it will bring forth ; 
but, in the mean time, let us read a portion o’ the 
Divine word, and kneel together in prayer, that whether 
or not the day-dawn cause light to shine upon this 
singular bereavement, the Sun of Righteousness may 
arise with healing on his wings, upon the hearts o’ 
this afflicted family, and upon the hearts o’ all pres nt.” 

“Amen!” responded Peter, wringing his hauds; 
and his friend, taking down the “ Ha’ Bible,” read the 
chapter wherein it is written—* It is better to be in 
the house of mourning than in the house of feasting ;” 
and again—“ It is well for me that I have been afflict- 
ed, for before I was afflicted I went astray.” 

The morning came, but brought no tidings of the 
Tost son. After a solemn farewell, all the visitants, 
save Adam Bell and his daughter, returned every one 
to their own house; and the disconsolate father, with 
his servants, again renewed their search among the 
hills and surrounding villages. 

Days, weeks, months, and years, rolled on. Time 
had subdued the anguish of the parents into a holy 





calm; but their lost first-born was not forgotten, al- 
though no trace of his fate had been discovered. The 
general belief was, that he had perished in the break- 
ing up of the snow; and the few in whose remem- 
brance he still lived merely spoke of his death as a 
“very extraordinary circumstance,” remarking that 
“he was a wild, venturesome sort 0’ lad.” 

Christmas had succeeded Christmas, and Peter 
Elliot still kept it in commemoration of the birth day 
of him who was not. For the first few years after the 
loss of their son, sadness and silence characterised the 
party who sat down to dinner at Marchlaw, and still 
at Peter's right hand was placed the vacant chair. 
But as the younger branches of the family advanced in 
years the remembrance of their brother became less 
poignant. Christmas was with all around them a day 
of rejoicing, and they began to make merry with their 
friends ; while their parents partook in their enjoyment 
with a smile, half of approval; and half of sorrow. 

Twelve years had passed away; Christmas had 
again come ; it was the counterpart of its fatal prede- 
cessor. The hills had not yet cast off their summer 
verdure; the sun, although shorn of its heat, had lost 
none of its brightness or glory, and looked down upon 
the earth as though participating in its gladness; and 
the clear, blue sky was as tranquil as the sea sleeping 
beneath the moon.—Many visiters had again assembled 
at Marchlaw. The sons of Mr. Elliot and the young 
men of the party were assembled upon a level green 
near the house, amusing themselves with throwing the 
hammer and other Border games, while himself and 
the elder guests stood by as spectators, recounting the 
deeds of their youth. Johnson, the sheep-farmer, 
whom we have already mentioned, now a brawny and 
gigantic fellow of two-and-thirty, bore away in every 
game the palm from all competitors. More than once, 
as Peter beheld his sons defeated, he felt the spirit of 
youth glowing in his veins, and “Oh!” muttered he, 
in bitterness, “ had my Thomas been spared to me, he 
would have thrown his heart's blood after the hammer, 
before he would have been beat by ever a Johnson m 
the country !” 

While he thus soliloquized, and with difficulty re- 
strained an impulse to compete with the victor himself, 
a dark, foreign-looking, strong-built seaman uncere- 
moniously approached, and, with his arms folded, cast 
a look of contempt upon the boasting conqueror. 
Every eye was turned with a scrutinizing glance upon 
the stranger. In height he could not exceed five feet 
nine, but his whole frame was the model of muscular 
strength ; his features were open and manly, but deeply 
sunburnt and weather-beaten; his long, glossy, black 
hair, curled into ringlets, by the breeze and the billow, 
fell thickly over his temple and forehead ; and whis- 
kers of similar hue, more conspicuous for size than 
elegance gave a character of fierceness to a counte- 
nance otherwise possessing a striking impress of manly 
beauty.—Without asking permission, he stepped for- 
ward, lifted the hammer, and, swinging it around his 
head, hurled it upwards of five yards beyond Johnson’s 
most successful throw. “Well done!” shouted the 
astonished spectators. The heart of Peter Elliot warm- 
ed within him, and he was hurrying forward to grasp 
the stranger by the hand, when the words groaned in 
his throat, “ It was just such a throw as my Thomas 
would have made !—my own!—lost Thomas!” The 
tear burst into his eyes, and, without speaking, he 
turned back, and hurried towards the house to conceal 
his emotion. 

Successively at every game the stranger had de- 
feated all who ventured to oppose him; when a mes- 
senger announced that dinner waited their arrival. 
Some of the guests were already seated, others enter- 
ing ; and, as heretofore, placed beside Mrs. Elliot was 
Elizabeth Bell, still in the noontide of her beauty ; but 
sorrow had passed over her features like a veil before 
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the countenance of an angel. Johnson, crest-fallen 
and out of humour at the defeat, seated himself by her 
side. In early life, he had regarded Thomas Elliot as 
a rival for her affections ; and stimulated by the know- 
ledge that Adam Bell would be able to bestow several 
thousands upon his daughter for a dowry, he yet pro- 
secuted his attentions with unabated assiduity, in 
despite of the daughter’s aversion and the coldness of 
her father. Peter had taken his place at the table; 
and still by his side, unoccupied and sacred, appeared 
the vacant chair, the chair of his first-born, whereon 
none had sat since his mysterious death or disappear- 
ance. 

“ Bairns,” said he, “ did none o’ ye ask the sailor to 
come up and take a bit o’ dinner with us?” 

“ We were afraid it might lead to a quarrel with 
Mr. Johnson,” whispered one of the sons. 

“ He is come without asking,” replied the stranger, 
entering ; “ and the wind shall blow from a new point 
if I destroy the mirth or happiness of the company.” 

“Ye are a stranger, young man,” said Peter, “ or 
ye would ken this is no meeting o’ mirth-makers. But, 
I assure ye, ye are welcome, heartily welcome. Haste 
ye lasses,” he added to the servants ; “some o’ ye get 
a chair for the gentleman.” 

“ Gentleman, indeed!” muttered Johnson between 
his teeth. 

“ Never mind about a chair, my hearties,” said the 
seaman : “ this will do.” and before Peter could speak 
to withhold him, he had thrown himself carelessly into 
the hallowed, the venerated, the twelve-years-unoccu- 
pied chair! The spirit of sacrilege uttering blasphe- 
mies from a pulpit could not have smitten a congrega- 
tion of pious worshippers with deeper horror and con- 
sternation than did this filling the vacant chair the in- 
habitants of Marchlaw. 

“Excuse me, sir! excuse me, sir!” said Peter, the 
words trembling upon his tongue, “ but ye cannot—ye 
cannot sit there !” 

“O man! man!” cried Mrs. Elliot, “ get out o’ that! 
get out o’ that!—take my chair!—take any chair in 
the house !—but dinna sit there! It has never been 
sat in by mortal being since the death o° my dear 
bairn'!—and to see it filled by another is a thing I 
canna endure !” 

“Sir! sir!” continued the father, “ ye have done it 
through ignorance, and we excuse ye. But that was 
my Thomas’ seat! Twelve years this very day—his 
birthday—he perished, Heaven kens how! He went 
out from our sight like the cloud that passes over the 
hills—never—never to return. And, oh, sir, spare a 
father’s feelings, for to see it filled wrings the blood 
from my heart!” 

“Give me your hand, my worthy soul!” exclaimed 
the seaman; “I revere, nay, hang it, I would die for 
your feelings! But Tom Elliot was my friend, and I 
cast anchor in this chair by special commission. I 
know that a sudden broadside of joy is a bad thing; 
but, as I don’t know how to preach a sermon before 
telling you, all I have to say is—that Tom an’t dead.” 

“ Not dead!” said Peter, grasping the hand of the 
stranger and speaking with an eagerness that almost 
choked his utterance ; “ Oh, sir! sir! tell me, how ?— 
how ?—Did ye say living?—Is my ain Thomas living?” 

“ Not dead, do ye say?” cried Mrs. Elliot, hurrying 
towards him, and grasping his other hand; “ not dead! 
and shall I see my bairn again? Oh! may the bless- 
ing o’ Heaven, and the blessing o’ a broken-hearted 
mother, be upon the bearer o’ the gracious tidings ;— 
But tell me—tell me how it is possible! As ye would 
expect happiness here or hereafter, dinna, dinna deceive 
me!” 

“Deceive you!” returned the stranger, grasping 
with impassioned earnestness their hands in his— 
“ Never! never! and all I can say is—Tom Elliot is 
alive and hearty ?” 





“No, no!” said Elizabeth, rising from her seat, “ he 
does not deceive us; there is that in his countenance 
which bespeaks a falsehood impossible :” and she also 
endeavoured to move towards him, when Johnson 
threw his arm around her to withhold her. 

“ Hands off, you land-lubber!” exclaimed the sea- 
man, springing towards them, “ or, shiver me! I'll show 
day-light through your timbers in the turning of a 
hand-spike !” and, clasping the lovely girl in his arms, 
“ Betty! Betty, my love!” he cried, “don’t you know 
your own Tom? Father! mother! don’t you know 
me? Have you really forgot your own son? If 
twelve years have made some change in his face, his 
heart is sound as ever.” 

His father, his mother, and his brothers, clung around 
him, weeping, smiling, and mingling a hundred ques- 
tions together. He threw his arms around the neck 
of each, and, in answer to their enquiries, replied— 
“ Well! well! there is time enough to answer questions, 
but not to-day, not to-day!” 

“ No, my bairn! my bairn!” said his mother, “ we'll 
ask no questions—nobody shall ask ye any !—But how 
—how were ye torn away from us; my love? And, 
oh hinney! where—where have ye been?” 

“It is a long story, mother,” said he, “ and would 
take a week to tell it. But, however, to make a long 
story short, you remember when the smugglers were 
pursued and wished to conceal their brandy in our 
house, my father prevented them ; they left, muttering 
revenge, and they have been revenged. This day 
twelve years, I went out with the intention of meeting 
Elizabeth and her father, when I came upon a party 
of the gang concealed in the King’s Cave. In a mo- 
ment half a dozen pistols were held to my breast, and, 
tying my hands to my sides, they dragged me into the 
cavern. Here I had not been long their prisoner, 
when the snow, rolling down the mountains, almost 
totally blocked up its mouth. On the second night, 
they cut through the snow, and, hurrying, me along 
with them, I was bound to a horse between two, and 
before daylight found myself stowed, like a piece of 
old junk, in the hold of a smuggling lugger.—Within 
a week I was shipped on board a Dutch man-of-war ; 
and for six years was kept dodging about on different 
stations, till our old yawning hulk received orders to 
join the fleet which was to fight against the gallant 
Duncan at Camperdown. To think of fighting against 
my own countrymen, my own flesh and blood, was 
worse than to be cut to pieces by a cat-o’-nine-tails ; 
and, under cover of the smoke of the first broadside, I 
sprang upon the gunwale, plunged into the sea, and 
swam for the English fleet. Never, never shall I for- 
get the moment that my feet first trod upon the deck 
of a British frigate! My nerves felt as firm as her 
oak, and my heart free as the pennant that waved de- 
fiance from her mast head. I was as aetive as any 
one during the battle; and, when it was over, and I 
found myself again among my own countrymen, and 
all speaking my own language, I fancied—nay, hang 
it! T almost believed, I should meet my father, my 
mother, or my dear Bess, on board of the British frigate. 
I expected to see you all again in a few weeks at 
farthest; but, instead of returning to old England, 
before I was aware, I found it was helm about with 
us. As to writing, I never had an opportunity but 
once. We were anchored before a French fort; a 
packet was lying alongside ready to sail; I had half a 
side written, and was scratching my head to think how 
I should come over writing about you, Bess, my love, 
when, as bad luck would have it, our lieutenant comes 
to me, and says he, ‘ Elliot,’ says he, ‘ I know you like 
a little smart service ; come, my lad, take the head oar, 
while we board some of those French bum-boats under 
the batteries.'—I couldn’t say no. We pulled ashore, 
made a bonfire of one of their craft, and were setting 
fire to a second, when a deadly shower of ‘small-shot 
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from the garrison scuttled our beat, killed our com- 
manding officer with half the crew, and the few who 
were left of us were made prisoners—It is no use 
bothering you by telling how we escaped from the 
French prison. We did escape; and Tom will once 
more fill his vacant chair.” 


Should any of our readers wish farther acquaintance 
with our friends, all we can say is, the new year was 
still young when Adem Bell bestowed his daughter's 
hand upon the heir of Marchlaw, and Peter beheld 
the once vacant chair again occupied, and a namesake 
of the third generation prattling on his knee. 





DINING, 


AS IT IS PRACTISED ABOUT BEDFORD SQUARE. 


Tue clock struck seven, and I congratulated my self) 
upon the character I should acquire for punctuality, as 
the hackney-cogch, which had conveyed me from my 
chambers, drove up to No. — Upper Woburn Place. | 
I knew that i could not as yet be supposed to be de- | 
tained by multiplicity of business; and I thought it | 
would speak well for me, in the outset of my iegal ca- 
reer, to be an exact keeper of hours. On this occa- | 
sion, however, | was mistaken ; and I could see by the | 
bustling manner and turned-up cuffs of the footman 
who admitted me, that I had made my appearance 
somewhat too soon. He attempted to snatch my hat 
from me, and would also have deprived me of my fa- 
vourite cane, but I managed, with some difficulty, to 
remain master of both, and then gave him an opportu- 
nity of vociferating my name to another domestic, who 
had posted himself at the foot of the stairs during the 
skirmish, and whose ink-ingrained fingers led me to 
surmise that he sometimes served my host in a more 
professional capacity. 

On being ushered into the drawing-room, { found the 
mistress of the house prepared to receive her guests. 
As I advanced to make my bow, she rose in all the 
full-blown dignity which the present style of female 
dress is calculated to impart. She was young, and 
rather pretty, but somewhat new to dinner-giving ; and 
while her flushed cheeks and awkward manner be- 
trayed the real state of her mind, she thought it neces- 
sary to assume an easy, languishing manner, which, no 
doubt, she would herself have described by noother term 
than that of fashionable. My friend Dewitt had taken 
care not to encumber himself with a wife, until he had 
ineured the means of giving, with becoming splendour, 
the weekly entertainments at which she was to pre- 
side. This desirable end being attained, and feeling 
himself competent to vie with any one in those ban- 
quets, which are at once the pride and solace of the 
tired votaries of the law, he had, a short time before, 
chosen a partner whom he thought fitted to share in 
such pleasures with him. Amongst her other qualifi- 
cations, she had the merit of being a native of the 
Westend of the town; and this was a circumstance 
which she did not suffer to escape the recollection of 
her friends. 

“ What a warm day it has been, considering the sea- 
son, Mr. H—,” she began; “I really thought I should 
have been overpowered in Grosvenor-Square. Lady 
A— was quite distressed to see me in such a state.” 
I assented to the first part of this speech with the pro- 
portion of sympathy which was becoming, and the re- 
spect which the end of it was intended ®& call forth. A 
silence ensued ; during which Mrs. Dewitt looked in- 
teresting ; and I, thinking it was my turn to volunteer 
a remark, glanced round the room in hopes of picking 
up a subject. The apartment, however, though as 
neat as a scanty allowance of smart furniture could 
make it, did not furnish many ideas; but a piece of 
pink tape, peeping from under the sofa, afforded a sug- 
gestion. “I suppose Mr. Dewitt is perpetually busy at 
this time of the year; at least he always appears so 
when I see him in court.” “Indeed,” answered the 











lady, with an expression which proved to me that I had 
| not been fortunate in my topic, “I believe that he has 
a great deal to do, for | see but little of him: but for- 
| tunately for me, although our house is not exactly in 
the situation which 1 have been accustomed to, it is 
out of the reach of that tiresome business. But,- by the 
| bye,” added she, smiling graciously, “I ought not to 
disgust you with the profession. You are a novice in 
these things, as I was a few months ago, and I can en- 
ter into your feelings.” 

Just as this sympathy of souls was established be- 
tween us, I was prevented from exhibiting my sense 
of it, by the entrance of her husband. He hurried into 
the room, rubbing his hands, and looking like a boy 
released from school. My hand, end indeed my whole 
arm, immediately received a dislocating swing. “ Here 
you are, H—! punctual as usual. I saw you make 
your appearance in court to-day, just as the Chancellor 
came in. A great many remarks upon your wig, I can 
tell you. You youngsters have time to study the be- 
coming, but you won't always—I prophesy that.” 

Two other guests were at this moment announced ; 
and the mode in which they were welcomed, assured 
me that they were intimate friends of Dewitt. “Well, 
Marsden,” said he, inflicting on him as severe a shake 
as the one he had bestowed on me, “ this is friendly. I 
was afraid those heavy papers in Pringle and Hopkins, 
would have taken up all your time, and kept you from 
us.” The gentleman thus addressed was an elderly 
person, with a short, square figure, and a complexion 
that spoke plainly of long attendance in unwholesome 
courts. He had a voice and manner that would have 
tired the patience of Sir William Grant himself. He 
answered in the most deliberate tone, which contrasted 
strongly with the smart, eager manner of my friend. 
“Indeed the case is a very complicated one a 
“ But,” interrupted the heavy barrister’s companion, 
“we were determined not to miss coming to your very 
first dinner, whatever might be the consequences.” 
The last speaker was a fat, elderly lady, with a face 
and manner as jolly and unrestrained, as her husband’s 
were solemn and measured. Her dress (for a lady’s 
mind betrays itself in her dress, and I am, therefore a 
careful observer of it) appeared to have seen many chan- 
ges of fashion before it had arrived at its present amplified 
condition :—an immense structure, between a cap and 
a turban, surmounted her head, and a huge black pru- 
nella foot protruded from beneath her orange silk pet- 
ticoat. 

To do the lady justice, she did not appear to bestow 
more thought upon her attire than was sufficient to 
prompt an occasional hasty and coachman-like shrug of 
her shoulders, when her rebellious garments seemed 
disposed to fall off. In this respect she formed a stri- 
king contrast with Mrs. Dewitt, who looked as if cut 
out of the Court Magazine, and was ever and anon oc- 
cupied in the contemplation or unrequired arrangement 
of her toilette. Her smiles were soon called up for the 
reception of a new guest. The moment he appeared, 
I perceived that the poor young gentleman had been 
despoiled of his hat; and he twisted his unhappy, un- 
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oceupied fingers about. most unmercifully, while ma- 
king his obeisance to the lady of the house, and salu- 
ting the rest of the party. Dewitt, perceiving his for- 
lorn condition, thus attempted to relieve him: “ Aha, 
King! I know how we have succeeded in getting you. 
You found out that the fair Emily W: was to fa- 
vour us with her presence, and so you have come to 
get a sight of her.” Mr. King looked confused and 
embarrassed at the supposition of such a thing ; and his 
fingers received a more severe twist than they had yet 
undergone. “Well, well,” resumed his tormentor, 
“we can forgive you: her beauty is a sufficient ex- 
cuse.” “Her beauty is, indeed, unrivalled,” solemnly 
answered the young barrister. “ Aye, that it is,” said 
the other, “ so take care of your heart, H , and see! 
here she comes.” 

At this moment the unrivalled beauty in question 
made her appearance, attended by her brother. She 
was tall, slim, and fair, with a profusion of yellow locks 
arranged somewhat in contempt of the fashion; but 
there was a coarseness in her expression, if not actual- 
ly in her features ; and every movement of her figure, 
while it suffered one to perceive that the symmetry 
was very incomplete, betrayed a vulgarity of mind still 
more offensive. But what pleased me less than all, 
was the assumption of the airs of a beauty; and I 
turned from the contemplation of the lady to her broth 
er, who evidently did not think himself a person to be 
overlooked. A delicate olive-coloured coat, with a 
broad black velvet collar, adorned his upper man, af- 
fording an ample prospect ofa black and scarlet waist- 
coat, and retiring modestly into a point behind, so as to 
conceal as little as possible of the dark green troisiemes. 

The longer I looked upon this sprig of legal ton, the 
more I was disgusted, and ill humour was fast creeping 
upon me, when the door opened, and the master of the 
ceremonies announced in a tone which had acquired 
more than usual importance, “ Mr. Justice Melbourne 
and Miss Melbourne.” If a spirit had descended in 
the midst of obsequious clouds, and to the sound of soft 
rausic, I could not have been more joyfully surprised. 
A well-known figure entered the room and glided past 
me, and a bright face gave me a smile of recognition 
as she made her way into the circle. A general dis- 
turbance took place ; what was to be done ?—The seat 
of honour, that is, a most unluxurious sofa, the chief or- 
nament of the room, was already quite filled by the fat, 
taper, and tall persons of the Mesdames Marsden and 
Dewitt, and Miss Wallace ; Mr. Justice Melbourne’s 
niece must have a place of distinction; Mrs. Dewitt 
stood up, still the vacuity was not very apparent ; Miss 
Wallace stuck fast: Mrs. Marsden good-humouredly 
bustled away, and plunged into an arm-chair, saying, 
“ For my part I don’t care where I sit: now Marsden, 
he is so very fond of sitting easy.” But before this di- 
version could be accomplished in Miss Melbourne’s fa- 
vour, she had taken up a less honourable position, and 
I was at her side. She seemed glad to meet somebody 
whom she had seen before, fur every other person in 
the room was unknown to her, as she was new to these 
scenes, and had been invited in compliment to her un- 
cle, whom she had come to London to visit. He bore 
outward marks of being what fame reported him, a per- 
son who might do honour to any profession. I was 
comparing Miss Melbourne with Miss Wallace, and 
thinking of the advantage of beauty without vulgarity, 
and of good breeding without affectation, when Ser- 
geant and Mrs. Oldfield were introduced. While Mrs. 
Oldfield (4 neat and spruce-looking little woman) was 
whispering to Mrs. Dewitt, an excuse for her late ar- 
rival, some little nursery anecdote not intended for the 
public ear, the proper functionary proclaimed dinner. 

Dewitt led off Mrs. Oldfield, the Serjeant had the ho- 
nour of supporting Mrs. Marsden’s portliness, and then 
came (as I had been carefully calculating) Miss Wal- 
lace’s turn : I trembled, for I thought there could be 











no doubt as to the event ; but the beauty stood forward 
to assert her claim, and Mr. Marsden seemed to think 
himself happy to uphold it. They marched on; Miss 
Melbourne drew nearer to me, but just then the insuf- 
ferable and presuming dandy thrust himself forward, 
and bore her off! Mr. Justice Melbourne and Mrs. De- 
witt followed, and I disconsolately brought up the rear 
with Mr. King. The coxcomb who had done me was 
my senior at the bar by a few months, and thus had 
right on his side. 

With some degree of confusion and eagerness the 
whole party took their places, and the business of the 
day began. The two attendants, of whom I have al- 
ready made honourable mention, had been reinforced 
by two others, and if noise and bustle constituted the 
art of serving, they certainly performed their part to 
admiration. “Do you take soyp or fish,” reiterated 
Mrs. Dewitt to every one in succession (a question 
which by-the-bye I always think rather disagreeable, 
as implying that one is not entitled to both of those 
preliminaries ;) and while I was awaiting my turn, I 
had leisure to look around me. I found myself piaced 
near the languishing Mrs. Dewitt and the merry Mrs. 
Marsden, but I had also the advantage of being almost 
opposite Miss Melbourne, whose supporters were the 
beauty’s brother and Serjeant Oldfield. The beau was 
assiduous in his devoirs, but notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of his costume, he found to his mortification that 
his fair neighbour was more inclined to give her atien- 
tion to Serjeant Oldfield. 

The joys of feasting were now at their zenith. 
“ Pray, allow me to offer you some turkey, Mrs. Old- 
field,” said Mrs. Dewitt, elevating her voice somewhat 
above the subdued pitch to which she had hitherto con- 
fined it ; “ you doseem to be making a very poor din- 
ner of it!” “Why, really that mock-turtle of yours,” 
said Mrs. Marsden, “ is so very stuffing, one can’t relish 
any thing else after :—Marsden, he would make nothing 
of two good helps of it.” Mr. King’s tragical voice 
next attracted my attention: with the most profound 
gravity he inquired if he might offer Miss Wallace a 
glass of champagne. By looking beyond the interve- 
ning heads I had a full view of the bow which follow- 
ed. He still held it essential for a well-dressed gen- 
tleman to have the chin firmly propped up. This cer- 
tainly might add to the dignity of his appearance, but it 
did not facilitate the manceuvre which he was now go- 
ing through, and the prolonged bend of his whole per- 
son contrasted oddly with the slight nod or rather toss 
which Miss Wallace vouchsafed him. Indeed, I soon 
perceived that his homage was but ill repaid ; the lady 
even gave some slight signs of disdain across the table 
to her brother ; and a few inquiring glances were ac- 
tually directed towards me to ascertain if I had any 
claims to her attention. 

Mr. Justice Melbourne being engaged in stating a 
very interesting nisi prius case to Marsden, while Ser- 
jeant Oldfield was evidently pleasing Miss Melbourne 
by a dissertation on rural delights, { made a foolish at- 
tempt to hear both; listening attentively to the Judge 
and the Serjeant. Of course L gathered nothing but 
detached and incomprehensible scraps of discourse for 
my pains ; and had, therefore, determined on devoting 
both ears to the Serjeant, when Dewitt exclaimed, 
“ What's that Oldfield—what was your last remark ?” 
“I was only saying,” replied the Serjeant, “a few 
words in favour of a country life, such as this young 
lady usually leads, when contrasted with the work-a- 
day world in which we are compelled to toil.” “ Ah! 
but you are overstating the case, my good friend,” said 
Dewitt; “I must shew Miss Melbourne the right 
points of it, or rather perhaps I had better leave it in 
the hands of some younger advocate,—eh, Wallace ? 
surely you are able to conduct it yourself, and to lay be- 
fore Miss Melbourne the joys of a lawyer's life, and of 
a lawyer’s lady too; eh, my dear Sarah?” Mrs. D. 
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answered the appeal with a languid smile, which could 
net have been -very satisfactory to hor good-natured 
husband ; but Mrs. Oldfield came in to his support, and 
to the relief of Mr. Wallace, whose gallantry had been 
converted into sheepishness by so sudden an appeal. 
“ Indeed, I think,” said she, “there can be few situa- 
tions so comfortable; the gentlemen always out of the 
way, as they ought to be, in the morning ; and then so 
glad to see one at dinner, and no interfering with the 
children, except to play with them when they have 
time! To be sure one does want a little air for them, 
poor little things, sometimes ; but then comes the long 
vacation, which sets all torights. Pray, where do you 
go next autumn, Mr. Marsden?” The words which 
Mr. Marsden uttered in reply were almost the first 
which had escaped his lips since he had sat down to 
table, and indeed I perceived that his fair lady had 
done him no wrong, when she informed us of his capa- 
city for consuming a large share of good cheer, a talent 
which is rarely evinced in the profession, as, excepting 
on the happy Saturdays, they dare not cultivate one so 
inconsistent with mental labour. 

The subject of the long vacation not only lasted 
throughout the remainder of the repast, but for some 
time after its close. The ladies at length gave it up, 
and Mrs. Marsden said to the fair hostess in subdued 
tones, “ Well, my dear Mrs. Dewitt, I must say that a 
more elegant dinner I never saw set out. Pray, where 
did you get those magnificent silver side-dishes ?’ Mars- 
den, he says that I shall never have a bit of plate, more 
than spoons and forks, till he gets a silk gown, and that 
will be soon, I do hope.” “I really cannot exactly re- 
member about the side-dishes,” replied Mrs. Dewitt. 
“I only recollect that I made it a point with Mr. D. to 
have every thing in proper style.’ “You had better 
luck than some of us,” said Mrs. Oldfield ; “the Ser- 
jeant was not a very rich man when I married him, 
but now I believe no body has better business in the 
Common Pleas than he has; though we do want it all 
to be sure, with nine children to provide for!” “ But 
then there’s a great deal in good managing,” observed 
Mrs. Marsden, “ and you always had such a way with 
you. Now, how much table-beer do you allow your 
servants ? I never could tolerate any ale in our house, 
for even if the man has not enough to get drunk, the 
maid-servants do get so wppish there’s no bearing them!” 
Mrs. Oldfield having satisfied her friend as to her ar- 
rangements in this matter, Mrs. Marsden proceeded : 
“ Well now, that is liberal, very liberal, too liberal I 


think ; but they are so difficult to please, and then, if 


yop'd believe them, they have always too much work. 
There’s my housemaid (you know I took her from Mr. 
Henry,) she complains, forsooth! To be sure she waits 
on me ; but then there's very little scrubbing up stairs, 
and what's the drawing-room? nothing, for I always 
sit in the parlour ; it keeps the room above clean, and 
one’s nearer the servants. I must tell you a story 
about that slut Sally —” “Ahem!” murmured Mrs. 


Dewitt, with a warning gesture, as the conversation of 


the gentlemen was evidently about to flag. A dead 
pause ensued : Dewitt was uneasy, but in a few mo- 
ments a bright idea occurred to him, and turning to 
Mr. Justice Melbourne, he said, “ Apropos, of the old 
new trials—" The words had scarcely passed his 
lips, when Mrs. Marsden, under cover of the fertile 
topic thus started, prepared to open her batteries upon 
“ that slut Sally ;” but Mrs. Dewitt, anxious to start a 
more refined subject, de&terously cut in before her. “I 
hope you like my schallis, Mrs. Oldfield,” said she : 
“ Madame D. says it’s just come from Paris.” 
“ Very pretty, 1 must say,” replied Mrs O.; “ but that’s 
a lady to beware of; indeed I nevérgo near the French 
milliners.” “Oh, I never could employ any other,” 
said Mrs. D.; “I am sure that you patronize them, 
Miss Melbourne ; that gown looks like it... Here Mrs. 
Marsden interposed, “ Why, black velvet is very gen- 








teel to be sure ; but it’s all up with it if you sit much.” 

Mrs. Dewitt, having now ascertained that Mrs. Oid- 
field had taken enough wine, gave the usual bow with 
much intended grace, and the ladies withdrew. For 
the next hour we had plenty of argument, lots of law, 
a few professional jokes, and some remarks on fees. 
Mr. Justice Melbourne wondered that they had not 
fallen with other things: it astonished him to see gen- 
tlemen at the bar still getting war prices. He thought 
they should have been reduced. He felt satisfied that 
the attention of suitors would soon be aroused on the 
subject, and that a change must ensue. Mr. Dewitt 
certainly felt disposed to favour the abolition of half- 
guinea fees, for the signature of counsel as a mere 
matter of form to motion papers. Mr. King ventured 
to object, because young barristers principally subsisted 
on the proceeds of silent motions. Serjeant Oldfield 
pared an apple, and Mr. Marsden’s mouth was over- 
flowing with orange. Mr. Wallace attempted to bring 
in the opera, but it was coldly received, and soon 
withdrawn. Marsden, with more success, started the 
subject of promotions, public and private; and this las- 
ted until coffee was declared. 

On entering the drawing room a little in advance of 
the other gentlemen, I found Mrs. D. and her fair guests 
congregated on the hearth-rug. One of Mrs. Marsden’s 
substantial legs was inside the fender, and one of her 
hands occupied in keeping her garments aloof from the 
fire. Mrs. Dewitt “swam, swan-like,” to her seat; 
the other ladies took chairs, and I had the felicity of 
being able to locate myself in the immediate vicinity 
of the black velvet gown. About half an hour after, 
the footman burst into the room, pompously announcing 
“ Mrs. Marsden’s carriage ;” then approaching the la- 
dy’s ear, he whispered, “ your servant says, ma’am, that 
he can’t find never a chariot, ma’am, not nowhere on 
the stand, ma’am.” “ Well,” exclaimed Mrs. M., feel- 
ing that the announcement had been extensively over- 
heard, “I do dislike those coaches; one don’t see 
where one’s going, and I am so afraid of an accident— 
don’t you prefer a chariot, Miss Wallace? but I forgot, 
your mother keeps her own coach now.” Miss Wal- 
lace reddened up to her temples. Observing this, Mrs. 
Marsden remarked in a semi-whisper to Mrs. Oldfield, 
while shouldering on her cloak, “I don’t see why one 
should feel ashamed of not riding in one’s own coach.” 
The other guests gradually departed with gracious 
smiles from host and hostess, and just as the Temple 
bell tolled one, I fuund myself in the solitude of my own 
chamber. 


LADY POETS. 


Mrs. Hemans is still residing in Dnblin, occupied 
in the education of her sons: she will shortly publish 
a volume of sacred poetry. Hannah Moore is alive, 
but in a state that would render death a blessing; a Me- 
moir, by a “constant friend,” is already prepared. Miss 
Landon has been staying at Oxford ona visit to her uncle, 
the head of Worcester College: a new novel from her 
pen is nearly finished. Miss Mitford sojourns at Three 
Mile Cross: her tragedies laid by till a more fitting 
season. Mrs. Howitt, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who resides at Nottingham, has prepared a se- 
ries of tragic dramas, with the highest moral tone. Of 
Mrs. Joanna Bailie the world hears nothing; she re- 
sides at Highgate, in comparative solitude, but enjoy- 
ing daily intercourse with a few chosen friends. Miss 
Bowles is unhappily not in good health; she lives at 
Leamsington, in Hampshire. Miss Jewsbury (Mrs. 
Fletcher) is on the wide sea, with her husband, voy- 
aging to India. Mrs. Norton is deserting the muses 
for the Court Magazine, and a novel which we believe 
will shortly appear. Mrs. Opie lately disposed of her 
house at Norwich, and is now residing in Cornwall. 
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Original. 
THE TEMPTATION AND EXPULSION. 


SUGGESTE® BY A VISIT TO DUBUFE’S SPLENDID PAINTINGS ON THE ABOVE SUBJECTS. 


Tranacrt. and silent is the balmy air, 
Unsullied by the lightest vap'ry wave, 
Breathing among the em’raid-garnish’d groves. 
The trees, in forms majestic, raise om high 
Their lofty spires, and foliage, ever new, 
Torn by no blast, and withered by no frost. 
The smooth and stainless earth is mantled o’er 
With young and tender grass luxuriant, 
Respiring grateful fragrance in the dew— 
The dew of eve that erst began distil 

On hill and valley, and each silver stream. 

I heard a sound of voices ; and behold, 

In joyous group disporting, ev'ry thing 

That God, the Good, by His almighty hand, 


Formed from the meaner dust, gamboll’d and play’d : 


The tiger wantoned with the sportive lamb, 

And lov’d to lay his monstrous head among 

The fleecy honours of the patient sheep. 

But more remote, where rose a turf-clad bank 

Beneath the tree of knowledge, good and ill, 

Of mortals the primeval, sat the lovely pair. 

The god-like Adam upright raised his form, 

And Eve, reclining, fixed her fond regards 

Lustrous with purest virtue, on his face ; 

While in her open ear, not indisposed, 

The subtle peison erept, exhaled malign 

From the accursed serpent’s venom’'d jaws. 

Beneath their feet dispread a crystal lake, 

Whose glassy surface, which the angered breeze 

Had never yet to gentle ripple moved, 

Smiled that it bore the fair impress of those 

In mien and motion e’en till now unmatch'd, 

Whem God in his own image made to be, 

Whose spirit was of Deity the breath, 

The fiery essence of th’ Omnipotent. 

But why does thus the Father of mankind 

Half-bend to rise, and half-unwilling stay ? 

Why stands that cloud of sorrow on his brow, 

And wreathes around his lip? His upturn’d eye, 

Dark with an awful presage, filled with fear 

Of present anger, beaming with desire, 

The stolen good still longing to enjoy— 

Dares not to look upon the charmer’s face, 

That far reclined mid floating ringlets peers 

With voice most eloquent, though calmly mute. 

An upward furtive glance he casts, if yet 

Some word—some sound may rend the magic spell 

That binds, and hurries him he knows not where. 

But now the precious fruit is in his hand— 

Through every vein he feels its influence creep— 

He fires beneath the glowing touch of her 

Whose ruddy arm, buoyant, and round, and warm, 

About his sterner hand infolding twines. 

All nature rests the lion at his side, 

His huge head drooping o’er his bloodless paws, 

In slow and heavy measured breathings sleeps. 

The song of birds is still; the sun descends, 

And universal silence holds her sway. 

A whisper startles him—quick, Adam turns, 

And Eve’s soft eye, swimming with heavenly dew, 

Upon the bosom of his fault’ring soul, 

With sweet caresses hangs—Could earth-born man 

Againsi that fascination steel his heart, 

Deaf to the pleadings of his angel bride ? 
7 * * * * * x 


*Tis done :—the guilty pair, in mutual arms 
Enflded, for a few short moments lie ; 

But soon a hollow murmur on the air 

Steals mournfully and slow. ‘The forest trees 
Bend their proud heads, then lower stil? they steep, 





Tremble, and on the flying hurricane 

Abroad their ravished honours strew profuse. 

The lake, tii now and serene 

From boiling depths, with thousand whirlpools raves, 
Tost into tumbling torrents—torn on high— 

Filling the air with misty foaming clouds, 

And lashing with its billows the set earth 

That shudders mid ite eeean energy. 

Nature inanimate, springs all to life; . 
The rent and crashing air, with hideous screams 
From myriad tribes of feathered warblers, rings, 
Their tuneful notes te harsh diseord transformed. 
Nor yet alone this race their shrill voice raise : 
The deep and awful tones of many a beast— 
Roused from his peaceful lair—his nature changed— 
With madd’ning terror blind, and furious hate 

At such rade shock of elemental war— 

Like blast of clanging trumpets numberless— 
Rush’d on the pregnant ruin-teeming air, 

And swelled the horrid chorus. Night came down, 
Hurling her sable mantle over all ;— 

And with her came a sound—a sound sublime— 
Profoundly terrible—foreboding death. 

Tt came upon its chariot, the clouds 

Black’ning with curling frown—with mutter’d voice 
Outbreaking. His eye was there, and His voice spake, 
In that sharp lightming-glance, there seemed to dwelt 
The mingled fires of thousand suns combined: 

E’en Etna’s bellowing roar, or Naples curse, 

With all its deaf’ning clamonr—both conjoined, 
Might seem a whisper to the voice of God, 

That hushed the raging of th’ infuriate world— 
The whiles it spake, and uttered forth its curse 

On guilty—false—ungrateful—fallen man. 

Ah! where—ah! whither fled the sinful pair? 

See, to the ground with suppliant knee low bent— 
His sinewy arms outstretched against the storm— 
His hair disordered—bristling up with dread— 
His haggard face, pale, motionless, and drear— 
Imploring, Adam kneels. His fixed eye 

Yet speaks a pardon to the cow’ring form 

That weeping bitter tears, for shelter clings 

And firmly and more resolutely hangs 

Beneath her lord’s broad bosom. Oh! the glance 
That from her anguish’d eye resistless shoots! 

The love—the sorrow—the repentant soul 

That beams in tenderness unspeakable, 

From ev'ry lineament and ev'ry look. 

The flashing eye and loud vindictive roar 

Of the now savage lion, keen for prey— 

The battle of the winds—the riving bolt 

That cleaves th’ impending tree—she neither hears 
Nor heeds. His love her only care to gain, 

On whom, and on whose race, to farthest time, 
Her crime irrevocable death hath drawn. 

In him join all her joys: the desert wild, 

As Eden's fairest bower is brightly gay, 

If his forgiveness cheer her mourning heart. 

Alas! the fatal bourne is past; no more 

In virtue’s purest garb, the face of God 

Shall they in peace behold, and pure delight, 

But pain and death their wand’ring footsteps haunt 
Destruction, like a cloud, hath hemmed them in, 
And the foul fiend, with proud exulting, dares 
Proclaim his vict’ry o’er the fallen race, 

And lift his red right hand in triumph high, 

And bitter scorn, against the Almighty arm, 

E’en while he sinks, by thousand tortures 

To his own fires, forever there to burn. 
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FHE VEILED PICTURE. 


A TALE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


the good die first, 
But those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the sockets.— Wordsworth, 


Some time since, at one of the artists’ conversazioni 
which are held in London, I recognised an individual 
whom I had previously known at Rome. He was con- 
sidered, in that metropolis of the arts, a young man of 
first-rate genius; and certainly those of his productions 
which had come before my notice, I thuught fully en- 
titled him to lay claim to so exalted a character. We 
became intimate and were much in each other's soci- 
ety. 1 found, as I listened to his observations on his 
favourite study, which he idolized with an exalted 
enthusiasm, that to the exquisite taste and mature judg- 
ment he evinced on every subject connected with art, 
he joined a highly poetical imagination, and a mind 
well stored with the treasures of classical literature — 
When I left Italy we parted with mutual regret, and I 
proceeded on my travels, leaving him to continue his 
studies with every probability of his soon becoming 
famous. Since then I had not heard from him, 
although I was frequently an ear-witness of his praises: 
the joy, therefore, with which we met may easily be 
imagined. 

I observed a strange alteration in his person and 
features. When I left him he possessed a handsome, 
athletic form, eyes flashing with animation, and a 
countenance whereon the hues of health and manly 
beauty had been mellowed beneath the influence of a 
southern sun. He now appeared thin and pale, a 
shadow of deep melancholy enshrouded his features ; 
and his gaze, which used to make all glad on which it 
fell, forced the spectator to participate in the wretched- 
ness it expressed: he was evidently suffering from 
illness. 


“Good God! Arthur,” I exclaimed, as I approached 
him “ what has caused this fearful change. Have you 
been ill?” 


He seemed pleased at meeting me, but did not an- | 


swer my question. I repeated it, and with a forced 
laugh he answered me that he was very well, laying 





were mostly historical; hut there were some land- 
scapes and imaginative compositions, and a few per- 
traits ; they possessed a richness of color, and a correct- 
ness of drawing, rarely equalled in modern painting. 
His figures were designed in a masterly style—his fe- 
males particularly; they were worthy of the highest 
praise, and possessed a character of intellectual beauty 
which made one feel disposed to worship them as be- 
ings of superior order. One painting only he negleeted 
to show me; it was in his studio, carefully veiled with 
a green curtain. I thought it at first rather strange 
that he should pass it unnoticed; but imagining it to 
be unfinished, I made no remark upon the subject. 

I afterwards visited him frequently. ‘The only real 
pleasure he seemed to enjoy was, when I sat by his 
easel while he was busily employed, and read to him 
the best classic authors ; but his health did not improve. 
He seemed declining rapidly, and I began to fear he 
was labouring under the effects of some malady which 
was secretly undermining his constitution; yet he 
never complained, and when I asked him if he was ill, 
he would always reply in the negative. He took but 
little nourishment, and drank very sparingly of wine. 
At last he seemed wasting away so rapidly, that I 
found it impossible any longer to restrain myself from 
interfering, and determined, at any risk, to get at the 
knowledge of the hidden mischief, whose effects ap- 
peared every day, to me, becoming more dangerous. 

One day after | bad been reading Plato to him in 
the original, to whose philosophy he listened as if his 
soul was bound up in the words, I laid the book aside, 
and addressed him in the most kind and persuasive 
language I could use, while I watched to observe what 
effect my discourse produced. 

“ Arthur,” said I, “ it is evident to me that you have 
some secret which is ruining your peace of mind, and 
destroying your health.” 

I observed that he trembled, and changed colour, 


au emphasis on the two last words. He then changed | but did not speak. 


the subject, and we talked of old times and old adven- 


tures; our troubles after Raffaelles and Salvators among | your private thoughts. 


“ Pardon me,” I continued, “if I am intruding upon 
I am influenced by a regard 


monasteries and palaces ; and our dangers in search of | for your welfare, and I cannot retain the sacred name 


the picturesque among mountains and brigands. 
entered into the conversation, but he had lost all that 
sparkling vivacity which had always made him so 
agreeable a companion. He smiled occasionally, 
when I brought to his recollection any old incident 
which had previously given us food for many hours’ 
laughter; but the smile was so faint, that it only showed 
more vividly the suffering it attempted to conceal. It 
was quite painful to me to observe the change which 
had taken place, and my heart ached as I listened to 
his broken voice. 

I received the most pressing invitations to visit him 
frequently, of which, on the first opportunity, I gladly 
availed myself; for all my sympathies were awakened 
for his appearance, and I thought if I could find out 
the eause of the alieration, I might possibly discover 
seme remedy which would restore him to the health 
and happiness he had previously enjoyed. On my first 
visit he showed me several of his productions. Many 
ef them were grand, some remarkably beautiful, and 
all gave signs of extraordinary genius. The subjects 


| 





He | of friend, if I see that you are miserable, and attempt 


nothing to render you happy.” 

“Happy!” he exclaimed involuntarily, but with 
such an expression of anguish as can scarcely be ima- 
gined ; and then relapsed into silenee. 

“I knew you,” I proceeded, “at one time, when 
you seemed not to have a care in the world; when 
your heart was buoyant and your step light. I now 
find you like one who in the world, has no occupation, 
whose soul is oppressed with a multitude of griefs— 
and whose foot clings to the earth as if the limbs were 
rooted to the ground. I am certain that some heavy 
disappointment has fallen upon you, on which your 
happiness chiefly depended. I do not desire to par- 
ticipate in your secrets from feelings of idle curiosity ; 
I am actuated by motives of a far higher character ; 
but I must say that I consider you very wrong m 
keeping your afflictions to yourself, when there is 
one beside you whe is ever ready to share them, and 
to offer whatever consolation it is in his power to be 
stow.” 
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He shook his head mournfully, as if to intimate that 
the remedy was beyond my aid. 

“You ought to be convinced, my dear friend,” I 
continued, “that the encouragement of any secret grief 
is wrong; there is a selfishness about it; it generates 
misanthropic feelings; it is often followed by conse- 
quences of a debasing character to the moral excel- 
lence of the human heart ; and I must think that mind 
little influenced by the golden truths of philosophy, 
that can eontinue in’ a practice so contrary to social 
love and generous fellowship. I know that you will 
not take offence at any thing I can say to you on such 
an occasion as this, when I can regard nothing but the 
human wreck which I see before me, and can desire 
nothing but a speedy return to “all its original bright- 
ness.” You may reply, perhaps, that there is a luxury 
in the sole enjoyment of grief; but it is one that should 
not be indulged in. Any thing carried to excess is 
injurious—the feelings and passions of humanity par- 
ticularly so; they create a delirious poison that runs 
through the blood, infecting all the channels of vitality, 
till the heart and soul are deprived of all their social 
qualities under its withering influence. For what are 
we endowed with reason, my dear Arthur, but to show 
how far we are superior to the rest of the creation, and 
to keep us from acting under the blind impulses of 
passion? You have allowed your feelings to get the 
better of your reason, and a morbid sloth has over- 
powered your better nature. Shake off this incubus— 
shake it off, I implore you.” I observed a slight 
twitching of the muscles of the face as I concluded; 
his eyes glistened ; he laid hold of one of my hands 
with a convulsive grasp, and nature, after a short strug- 
gle, triumphed. He turned away to conceal the 
weakness he had evinced, and I returned him a cor- 
dial pressure of the hand. I allowed him the full in- 
dulgence of his feelings, knowing that their influence 
would go farther towards producing the state of mind 
in which I was disposed to keep him, than all the elo- 
quence of which I was master. At last he broke 
silence. — 

“T had thought,” said he, in a voice tremulous with 
agitation, “ that the secret would have gone with me 
to the grave ; but it is for the best, perhaps, that it 
should be divulged—therefore I will tell you all.” 

He seemed as if he was preparing himself for an 
effort, and then continued— 

“In my early youth I became acquainted with a 
young lady, whose beauty I will not eulogize, because 
you will soon have an opportunity of judging for your- 
self. I loved her; we were both young, but I was, by 
a few years, her senior; and in a short time she re- 
turned my affection with all the devotedness of wo- 
man’s first love. We lived within a short distance of 
each other. My family had once moved in a sphere 
of the highest respectability, but misfortunes had hum- 
bled them, and they were obliged to find associates in 
a different community. Her father had amassed a 
considerable fortune by the most industrious habits, 
and in his old age continued the same employment 
with as much perseverance as he had practised in his 
youth. As long as he saw his family comfortable and 
his business productive, he cared not how the world 
went, and never interfered in domestic matters. Her 
mother was a vulgar and ignorant woman, of a tyran- 
nical disposition, who considered wealth the only sign 
of respectability ; she ruled every where. She took 
care that her children should be educated as well as 
money could make them, in the hope of their forming 
alliances that would increase her importance. Laura 
was the youngest of them all; it was strange that a 
form and nature of such rare workmanship should 
have been produced from such materials; but nature 
Joves to disappoint the calculations of philosophers. She 
had but one brother, who was a few years older than 
herself; he was the counterpart of his mother in all 





things, and consequently her idol. It is almost need- 
less to say that I was objected to by them; but this 
rather strengthened Laura’s affection than the contrary, 
and we met clandestinely, and corresponded through 
the agency of her servant. 

“ Ata very early age I had given evidences of a 
talent for painting, and I was educated for that pro- 
fession. I have already told you that my family had 
been unfurtunate ; another reverse of fortune occurred, 
which obliged them to leave that neighbourhood for 
ever. At that time, having, I knew, nothing to de- 
pend upon but my own exertions, I thought that the 
world might suspect me of interested motives in re- 
taining the affections of a young girl whose expectations 
were so far superior to my own; therefore, after 
a long and painful struggle with my feelings, I came 
to the determination of discontinuing the connexion 
rather than throw myself open to such debasing sus- 
picions. I wrote, and resigned all claim to her hand 
and heart; as from my situation in society I was un- 
able to offer her those advantages which I felt con- 
vinced she had a right to expect. Then, in language 
that can never fade from my memory, she replied— 
‘When you have lost all affection for me, then, dear- 
est Arthur, tell me that you cannot offer what | have 
a right to expect; and she who now feels in calling 
herself only your Laura, will no longer style herself by 
so enviable a name.’ This silenced my scruples, and 
I resigned myself to the delightful enjoyment of loving 
and being loved. 

“Some envious wretch, like the Evil One, when he 
beheld the felicity of our first parents, had witnessed 
our happiness only with a design to mar it—he told her 
family of our secret meetings. They were of course 
very much enraged, took advantage of Laura’s absence 
to break open her writing desk, and there discovered 
several of my letters. Laura was instantly sent for, 
overwhelmed with abuse, which she bore with the 
meekness of an angel, and made to indite a very angry 
letter to me, the purport of which was to reprove me 
for my presumption in daring to aspire to an alliance 
with her family, and to forbid any further correspon- 
dence. When I received it, it caused me much anx- 
iety, and I began to believe in the general fickleness 
of womankind, but the next post brought me a letter 
full of womanly tenderness, and of words— 


‘ Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 


It cleared up the mystery. 

“Although she was watched with the most rigid 
espionage, and suffered every indignity from the 
family, because she would not promise to renounce 
me, for two years we continued to correspond with, 
and at intervals to meet each other. She improved 
in beauty, and I in my profession. I studied long and 
earnestly for improvement, for I thought that only by 
attaining eminence I could prove myself worthy of her 
love. About this time her letters began to be less 
frequent, and our interviews at longer intervals. Yet 
in speech and in writing she seemed as kind as ever. 
At last she told me that our correspondence must be 
discontinued, as her mother had quarrelled with the 
faithful servant by whose agency it had been carried 
on; and as she had been dismissed from her service, 
no letters of mine could come to her without being 
discovered ; she concluded her letter by saying— I 
allow that time does make changes, but it never— 
never will in my regard for you; and I tell you dear 
Arthur, that while I can hear that you still remain 
firm in your affection to your Laura, no power on earth 
shall force me to give my hand to another.’ Although 
I could not but regret that the only channel of com- 
munication between us was no longer available, those 
assurances of her unalterable attachment convinced 
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me of her sincerity, and I felt assured that the absence 
of my letters would make no difference in her regard 
for me. I placed the most unbounded confidence in 
her truth.” 

As he concluded the sentence, Arthur linked his 
arm within mine, and led me before the picture which 
I have noticed as the one concealed by a curtain. 

“So deeply,” he continued, “ were her features fixed 
upon my memory, that wanting to paint a picture from 
the story of Abelard and Heloise, I made her as a 
study for the latter, and endeavoured to trace upon the 
convass those charms which had made so lasting an 
impression on my heart. I had then no opportunity 
of seeing her, but she was ever in my thoughts ; there- 
fore, from memory I am indebted for the strong re- 
semblance which the portrait bears to the original— 
There is no composition with which I have taken so 
much pains ; I lingered over it like a mother over her 
first-born ; I touched, and retouched it, and endeavoured 
to bestow upon it all the exquisite finish of a Gerard 
Dow. I have lately closed the painting from view, 
because it became too painful a mockery for me to 
bear.” 

With a trembling hand he drew aside the curtain, 
and I never beheld any thing so lovely as the being 
before me ; the atmosphere seemed to grow bright, as if 
a burst of sunshine had flashed upon the room. He- 
loise was designed as rising from a couch on which 
she had been reclining, while her lover, keeling at her 
feet, had, in the passionate eloquence of verse, declared 
the eagerness of his love. Her hair was light and of 
a glossy hue, parted off her fair and open forehead, 
and rested in luxuriant tresses upon her dazzling 
throat and swelling breast; her eyes were of that deep 
rich blue that seem born to Heaven, from their resem- 
blance to the fair clouds which veil it from our sight, 
and were filled with that deep and earnest expression 
of womanly tenderness that subdues the heart on which 
it falls. Beauty seemed to breathe in the swelling 
outline of her form, and passion appeared to dwell in 
the melting fondness of her looks. Her dress was in 
the picturesque costume of the twelfth century, allow- 
ing the graceful shape of the limbs to be seen beneath 
its folds. The room was decorated with tapestry, on 
which were delineated subjects from scriptural history, 
and the rich light which fell upon the eloquent fea- 
tures of Heloise came mellowed through a window of 
painted glass, whereon a virgin and child were drawn 
in clear and fadeless colours. 

I looked upon the painting with unconcealed rap- 
ture: it was a master-piece. It appeared to possess 
all the flowing mchness of color which belongs io the 
Italian school, united with the exquisite finish of the 
Flemish painters. I think I should have gazed at it 
til] nightfall, entranced in admiration, had [ not been 
startled bya heavy sigh. I hastily let fall the curtain, 
and turned round ; my friend had sunk into a seat; his 
face was buried in his hands, and his attenuated frame 
shook with violent convulsions. 

“Arthur!” said I, taking his thin hand in mine, 
“ what ails you?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied, faintly, catching his breath at 
intervals, as if something impeded his respiration, “ no- 
thing—nothing—my friend; ‘tis a slight attack to 
which I am sometimes subject, but it will soon be 
over; there—there—I am better now—I am much 
better—I will now go on with my narrative.” 

“ No, no, Arthur,” I exclaimed, observing the agita- 
tion he was endeavouring to control, “ you can continue 
it at some other time.” 

“ Perhaps not, my friend—perhaps not,” he replied; 
“I dare not trifle with time.” He made a violent ef- 
fort to conquer his weakness, and then with assumed 
composure, continued. “Soon afterwards my produc- 
tions attracted the attention of a certain nobleman, well 
known for the liberality with which he patronizes the 





fine arts, and he was so pleased with my compositions, 
that, after a short acquaintance, he offered, at his own 
expense, to send me to Italy to pursue my studies. — 
This was a temptation I could not resist, and I soon 
accepted his generous offer. Although I sought fre- 
quently, I found no opportunity of having an interview 
with Laura before I left England; but when I arrived 
in Rome I determined to confine myself to one object: 
that of rising in my profession, for the sole purpose of 
becoming worthy of her affection—The name of my 
noble patron was a passport to every palazzo in Rome, 
and I quickly availed myself of its influence. I stu- 
died the glorious creations of the antique till I felt im- 
bued with the spirit of their beauty, and the immortal 
designs of the great painters I had before my eyes, till 
I became familiar with every excellence they possessed. 
There I found the best living models to draw from— 
women as* lovely as the Madonnas of Raffaelle, and 
men as finely shaped as the Deities of Canova. 

“ Three years I remained in Italy, seeking for emi- 
nence, and in some degree—in a degree which gave 
me a proud and happy consciousness of having suc- 
ceeded in my endeavors—I obtained it. Yet Laura 
was never absent from my remembrance. I fed my 
heart with hopes of creating a name and fortune wor- 
thy her acceptance. I yearned for distinction, only 
for her sake. I was happy with the worid end all 
around me. I had obtained honors and rewards above 
my expectations, and I looked forward to the possess- 
ion of Laura as the crowning gift which would give a 
value to the rest. She was present with me at all 
times, and in all places, and shed a line of beauty and 
excellence over all I did. If I wanted to design any 
figure possessing extraordinary grace, I thought of her, 
and creations of more than earth-born loveliness rose 
upon the canvass. It was her to whom I looked for 
inspiration ; and all bright thoughts and glorious ima- 
ginings were centered in her remembrance. Visions 
of beauty thronged upon my mind, freshly bathed in 
the sunshine of her delicious smiles, or newly glorified 
by the soft brilliance of her enamoured eyes. 

“The time drew near for my return to England, 
and I busied myself, during my voyage home, with 
delightful anticipations of my coming felicity. I thought 
of the joy with which she would welcome me after so 
long a separation, and seemed to behold the lustre of 
her dove-like eyes dwelling fondly on my own. I 
hailed the white cliffs of Dover, shining through the 
mist, for bringing me nearer to her presence. My 
fame had travelled before me ; and I discovered when 
I landed, that I was in as high estimation among my 
fellow-countrymen, as had followed my efforts in Italy. 
At the first opportunity I made inquiries for Laura and 
her family. I found that her father had died during 
my absence, leaving an immense fortune to be divided 
amongst his widow and children, who, with the excep- 
tion of the son, had retired into the country. It was 
sometime before I found out her residence, and when 
it was discovered, I had still greater difficulty in see- 
ing her. At last I met her by accident in town. She 
appeared glad to see me, pressed my hand with ecstacy, 
and looked up into my face with all her usual tender- 
ness ; yet, afterwards, she blushed, hung down her 
head in silence, and seemed fearful of being seen in 
my company. I would not leave her until she had 
given me permission to write to her,and had received her 
promise to answer me. I was too much wrapped up 
in the happiness I felt in her society, short as the period 
was in which we were together, to observe, at the 
time, those signs of estrangement, which afterwards 
came before my memory with all the bitterness of dis- 
appointment. My friend—it was the last time we 
met!” 

In the few last sentences his voice faltered, and at 
the conclusion it was 80 broken as to be scarcely 
audible ; but, with a supernatural energy, he struggled 
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with bis feelings, and, in a few minutes, resumed his 
@arrative with apparent composure. 

“J wrote,”—he continued—“ yes, I wrote to her; I 
fold her how long 1.had loved her—how faithful had 
been my affection, and that my attachment could only 
cease with my existence. That to me ail the glory I 
had obtained was worthless, unless she for whom only 
it was sougitt made it valuable by sharing it with me: 
and i anplored her, by all her gentle endearments, and 
by all the happy moments we had passed in each 
other's society, to assure me, at once, either of the cer- 
tainty of my happiness, or of my misery. I waited long 
and anxiously for an answer. When any suspicion 
entered my mind of her inconstancy, I thought of all 
she had endured for my sake. I recalled to mind the 
letter she had written to me from the country, where 
she had been sent by her friends for the purpose of 
preventing any communication between us, in which 
she stated that the persecutions of her relations had 
become quite insupportable, and the waters of a lake, 
round which she was in the habit of walking, looked 
go clear, so tranquil, and so beautiful, that she had 
been tempted to put an end to her misery and her ex- 
istence at once; but that the thoughts of possessing my 
leve held her back, and she felt that she could not 
give up my affection, even to posseas peace and happi- 
ness, and heaven. Yes, I thought of these things, and 
my heart smote me for suspecting her of deceit. I 
waited without a murmur; laid the fault of the delay 
on a variety of different causes, and felt assured of my 
coming happiness. My friend! imagine my feelings 
when I received this letter.” 

With a trembling hand he gave me a note which 
appeared much crumpled, and felt damp to the touch ; 
it was dated more than three months back, and I read 
as follows :— 

“You have, perhaps, before this, accused me of ne- 
giect for not having answered your note befure, but I 
have been unable to do so. Your letter was what 
might have been expected from you—noble and disin- 
terested. I am grateful for your kind affection for me, 
though I can never repay it as you merit. Forget me, 
Arthur—I ask you to forget me ; I am still your friend, 
and shall never cease to be so, but you will meet with 
those more likely to make you happy; you ean then 
remember me as the friend of your adversity, and as 
one who would never have forsaken you in the day 
of trouble. 

“ Your sincere well wisher, 
“ Lavra.” 

I was wondering, within myself, at the extraordi- 
vary fickleness of this girl, when my friend, with more 
composure than I could have expected from him, pro- 
ceeded : 


“When I had perused that letter,” he continued, 
“its meaning came with such a sudden shock upon 
my brain, as to derange, at once, every faculty it pos- 
sessed ; I was sensible only of a sudden and intense 
pain about the region of the heart. The rest I heard 
from my attendants ; they were alarmed by hearing a 
noise in my room; they rushed in and found me 
extended on the floor. For several months [ was de- 
lirious ; my life was despaired of; but I recovered to 
the state in which you now see me, to linger by a 
painful and declining death. What are to me fame, 
and name, and honor, and glory, now, she for whom I 
sought them requires them not? What are to me the 
riches of the world, now her for whom I struggled to 
obtain them, refuses to share them with me? I have 
no occupation, I have no incentive to occupation. The 
world holds out to me no prize worth struggling for, 
and the stimulus of earthly passions has no power over 
me. Iam wasting away, gradually, but surely; all 
the functions of the body have lost their energy, 
though the soul still lives in the immortality of its 
youth » 





I went home in a most melancholy state of mind 
from hearing my friend’s eveutfi! ‘history. The next 
merning I called upon him at an early hour. I had 
left him tranquil and resigned; indeed, I felt surpei- 
sed and delighted at his composure. When I was 
taking my leave, he pressed my hand with more than 
his usual kindness of manner, while the tears were 
tracing their way along his haggard cheeks. I knocked 
at the door as I recalled these things to my mind ; the 
servant opened it, his look alarmed me; I rushed ap 
stairs into my friend's bed-room, and there I beheld 
the unhappy man extended lifeless on his bed! Qn 
the table, near him, lay a small bottle, which had con- 
tained poison of the deadliest nature. I saw how bit- 
terly I had been deceived by his composure of the 
previous evening ; he had evidently premeditated self- 
destruction, and had assumed tranquillity to avoid sus- 
picion. He seemed to have died without a struggle. 
As I was examining the corpse, I observed something 
glittering between its bony fingers ; it was a gold locket, 
containing her hair, and on the back of it was en- 
graved the name of Laura. He died as he had lived. 

I witnessed the last honors paid to his remains, and 
then proceeded to examine his papers. He left his 
pictures to be sold for the benefit of his relations, ex- 
cept a few, which he bequeathed to me as a testimony 
of his friendship; and one, which was “ the Veiled 
Picture,” he begged me to take to Laura after he was 
buried, and to give into her hands at the same time, 
the following letter :-— 

“I do not write either to complain or to reproach; 
I am as much above the one, as I am superior to the 
other. Before these lines meet your gaze, the hand 
which now traces them will be cold, and the heart 
from whence they spring will have ceased to hold 
communion with the world: the dead complain of no 
injuries, and feel no wrongs. I write to,assure you 
of my forgiveness, and that my last words may express, 
with heart and soul, and in spirit and in truth—God 
bless you! ARTHUR.” 

With some difficulty I discovered her dwelling, and 
I learnt that she was going to be married the following 
week. After asking for the young lady, I was told by 
the servant she would be with me immediately, and 
was desired to walk toa handsomely decorated room. 
I placed the picture in the most advantageous light, 
and awaited her coming. In ashort time she appeared. 
She was fully as beautiful as she had been described; 
but there was a trace of melancholy in the features of 
the original, which the portait did not possess. [ 
wondered not at the infatuation of my unfortunate 
friend, as I gazed on the charms with which this 
Circe had bound his existence in her love. I said 
nothing to her, fearing to trust my voice in her pres- 
ence, but gently undrew the curtain of the picture— 
As soon as she beheld it, a flood of sweet recollections 
seemed to rush upon her heart, and her whole soul 
appeared absorbed in the scene before her. As she 
gazed upon it, she drew in her breath eagerly, so as to 
make her respiration distinctly audible, and her looks 
were expressive of the most intense interest. I gently 
put into her hand the letter; she took it almost me- 
chanically, but without taking the least notice of my 
presence ; her eyes fell upon the characters, which she 
recognized and read. As soon as she had perused it 
through, she turned her gaze upon me with a glassi- 
ness of eye that riveted me to the spot. Her beauti- 
ful mouth became momentarily distorted; her lovely 
features underwent a sudden and complete transforma- 
tion, expressive of deep and silent agony—she dropped 
the letter at my feet—uttered a long and horrid laugh, 
and sunk down upon the floor in violent hysterics. 

’ For several days she was in a state of raving mad- 
ness ; and though the fit left her in a precarious state 
of weakness, on her first return to sensibility she sent 
for me. She bade me relate to her ali I knew of ber 
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Jover. 1 did 0; and she continually interrupted my 

narration with execrations.on her cruelty and tulecheod. 
After che had heard me out, she ‘told me she was the 
victim of her mother’s ambition. During Arthur's ab- 
sence, she had tried every scheme to thrust him from 
her affections, and to bring about a marriage which 
ehe considered more advantageous. She had succeeded 
jut too well. Laura’s heart had been humbled by 
threats, and her life had been rendered miserable by 
ankindness. Receiving no mtelligence of her lover, 


in ‘a moment of wedkness the agreed to all ‘her me- 
ther proposed. She‘now exclaimed against her itthiu- 
tmanity, her fulsehood, and her treachery, and accused 
herself of being the murderer of her lover. Atthough 
great attention was paid to her by her friends, she re- 
ceived a shock from which she never recovered ; and 
before the day arrived which was to have seen her a 
bride, the grave possessed all that remained of one of 
the loveliest forms that ever death had disrobed of 





beauty. 





THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


To write an anonymous letter is ungentlemanly : of 
this there can be no doubt—nay more, it is mean— 
dastardly—skulking—depraved ! But what could I do? 
Colonel Plinth was about to marry his cook 

To write an anonymous letter is degrading, to say 
the least: it would require the skill of a Sophist to ren- 
der it justifiable—perhaps; and yet when Colonel 
Plinth was going to marry his cook 

A vixen—a perfect Saracen of a woman behind his 
back ; and he a man of nice honour—who had gained 
golden laurels at Seringapatam—an aide-de-cam, to 
Sir David Baird—my friend! The intelligence had 
come like a thunder-bolt. 

To write an anonymous letter, except under the most 
imperative circumstances, is unquestionably atrocious. 
I felt that, even posited as I was,—with the most be- 
nevolent intentions,—conscience—my conscience, as a 
gentleman and an officer, would hesitate to approve of 
it. I paused—I determined to weigh the matter well ; 
—hbut the conviction fell upon me like an avalanche 
that not a moment was to be lost !—Colonel Plinth was 
on the eve of marrying his cook—— 

Rebecca Moggs! And he my brother-in-law—the 
widowed husband of my sainted sister—a K. C. B—a 
wearer of four medals, two crosses, and the order of 
the golden fleece—a man who had received the thanks 
of parliament—the written approbation of my Lord 
Clive—two freedoms in gold boxes !—a man who, had 
he nobly fell on the ramparts of Tippoo’s capital, would 
have been taken home in rum, and buried in St. 
Paul’s. ~ 

His fragment—his living remains—(for he possessed 
only one organ of a sort—having lost a leg, an arm, an 
eye and a nostril)—had resolved on what I considered 
a sort of demi-post-mortem match, with—what? 

A blows7, underling menial, whose only merit con- 
sisted in cooking mulligatawny, and rubbing with a 
soft fat palm the wounded ancle of his partially effi- 
cient leg ;—the illegitimate offspring of a Sepoy pio- 
neer’s trull;—a creature whom my lovely and ac- 
complished sister had taken from the breast of her dead 
mother (the woman—a camp-follower—received an 
iron ball in her brain from one of Tippoo’s guerilla 
troops in the jungle)—one whom Evadne had brought 
up, with maternal care, in her kitchen ;—a scullion!— 
And such a one to be Colonel Plinth’s wife—to take 
the place of Evadne! Good God! 

To write an anonymons letter is rather revolting ; 
much may be said against it; it is one’s dernier resort : 
still it has its advantages—and why neglect them ?— 
Had Colonel Plinth not been what he was—were he 
but a casual acquaintance or a mere friend—then in- 
deed 

But he was my brother-in-law—my brother in arms 
—in a word Colonel Plinth. 

Had he been a man who would listen to reason— 
who was open to conviction—to whom one might ven- 
ture to speak—why really. 

















But he was hot as curry ;—yet not deficient in sense ; 


but dreadfully opinionated—tetchy—easily susceptible 
of feeling himself insulted—careful as to keeping his 
pistol-case in such a state as to be ready at a moment's 
notice—a being inflamed in body, soul, and complex- 
ion, by the spices and sun of the burning East. 

To remonstrate with him would have been absurd ; 
he would have cut me down with his crutch :—he had 
amassed three thousand a-year. 

To write an anonymous letter was not exactly the 
sort of thing: but why see him rush into a match which 
would dishonour himself, and shed a sort of retrospec- 
tive shame on my sainted sister ? 

The cook was far from immaculate. A native-ser- 
vant, whom I discharged at Calcutta for repeatedly 
staying out all night—but why expose the weak side 
of humanity ?— 

And another young fellow of her acquaintance, 
whom I pardoned for having robbed me, on condition 
of his frankly confessing all his misdemeanours— 

Besides, there was Larry the trumpeter— 

And one or two more. 

Under such circamstances—conscious of his infatua- 
tion, I ceased to waver: the end sanctified the means ; 
and I wrote him an anonymous letter. 

She, of course, would make a point of having chil- 
dren—and then where were my expectations ¢ 

Evadne had never been a mother: the colonel was 
the only Plinth in the universe ; and, posited as I was 
—Evadne being the link—I naturally had expecta- 
tions. 

To say nothing of being nine years my senior, he 
was a wreck—a fiery wreck, full of combustibles, 
burning gradually to the water's edge. 

The sun of his happiness, would, as I felt, set for 
ever, the moment he married such a creature as Moggs 
— innately vulgar—repulsive—double chinned—tumid 
—protuberant— 

Social festivity was every thing to Colonel Plinth: 
but who would dine with him, if his ci-devant cook 
were to carve ’—Evadne’s adopted—Larry the trump- 
eter’s love !—I couldn't. 

Therefore, under a sense of overwhelming duty to 
Colonel Plinth, | wrote him an anonymous letter. 

Every precaution was taken : the hand was disguised 
—the paper such as I had never used ; and, to crown 
all, I dropped the important document in a distant and 
very out-of-the way post-office. 

Conscious of perfect security—animated by the cause 
I had espoused, I played away upon him, from my 
masked battery, with prodigious vehemence. Reserve 
was out of the question; in an anonymous letter, the 
writer, of course, speaks out :—this is its great advan- 
tage. I took a rapid review of his achievements—I 
recalled the accomplished Evadne to his mind’s eye—- 
I contrasted her with his present intended :—Larry the 
trumpeter figured in, and the forcible expression as to 
Cesar’s wife was not forgotten. I rebuked—I argued 
—I ridiculed—I scorned :—I appealed to his pride—I 
mentioned his person. I bade him consult 9 cheval 
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glass, and ask himself if the reflection were that of a 
would-be bridegroom. I told him how old he was— 
what the Indian army would think—in short, the let- 
ter carried upon the face of it the perfect conviction of 
a thirty-two pounder. Here and there I was literally 
ferocious. 

I dined alone that day, and was taking my wine in 
the complacent consciousness of having done all in my 
power, when Colonel Plinth knocked. Of course I 
knew his knock: it was always violent; but on this 
occasion rather less so than usual. I felt flurried: as he 
ascended, my accurate ear detected a strange footstep 
on the stair. Hastily pouring out and gulping down 
a bumper, I contrived to rally before my friend en- 
tered 

Commonly his countenance was turbid, billowy, ru- 
fous, the red sea in a storm ; now it was stony, pale, 
implacable : he was evidently white hot with wrath. 
His eye, usually lurid as that of a Cyclops at the forge, 
was cold, clear, icy ; his look froze me, I had seen him 
thus before, in the breach at Seringapatam, 

His salute was alarmingly courteous: he begged 
Jeave to introduce a friend—Baron Cahooz, a noble 
Swede in the Prussian service. Never before had 1 
beheld such a martinet: where could Plinth have 
picked him up! 

The Baron, in very good English, expressed his con- 
cern at making so valuable an acquaintance as that of 
Major Mocassin under such infelicitous circumstances. 
Colonel Plinth had been insulted: but as I had so long 
been his most valued friend, as we had fought and bled 
on the same fields; as those arms (his right and my 
left) which had been so often linked together, were 
mouldering, side by side, in the same grave ; as I was 
his brother-in-law, Colonel Plinth would accept of the 
amplest possible apology: with any other man than 
Major Mocassin, Colonel Pliuth would have gone to 
extremities at once. 

I was petrified during this speech ; but at its conclu- 
sion some sort of an inquiry staggered from my lips. 

Baron Cahooz did not understand. 

I declared myself to be in the same predicament: 
would he be so good as to explain? 

In reply, the Baron hinted that I must be conscious 
of having written Colonel Plinth a letter. 

Fearing that Plinth’s suspicions had been aroused, 
and that this was a ruse to trap me into a confession, 
remembering my precautions, and feeling sure that 
nothing could, by any possibility, be brought home to 
me, unless I turned traitor to myself; I denied the im- 
putation point blank! Indeed, what else could I do? 

Colonel Plinth uttered an exclamation of bitter con- 
tempt, and hobbled towards the door. 

Baron Cahooz handed me his card : nothing further 
could be done: he hoped the friend whom I might ho- 
nour on the occasion would see him as early as possi- 
ble, in order to expedite the necessary arrangements. 

I made a last effurt. Advancing towards the door, 
where Plinth stood, I begged to protest that I was mys- 
tified, that he must be labouring under a mistake. 

“A mistake!’ shouted he in that tremendous tone, 
which for a moment had once appalled the tiger-heart- 
ed Tippoo* A mistake, Major Mocassin! There’s no 
mistake, sirrah! Will you deny your own hand wri- 
ting?” 

So saying he threw the letter in my face and retired, 
followed by Cahooz— 

In another moment the veil was tornasunder. Ha- 
ving never before attempted an anonymous letter, and 
acting under the influence of confirmed habit, I had 
concluded the fatal epistle, without disguise, in my 
customary terms :—*“ Yours, ever, Joun Mocassin!!” 


NOTE. 


The foregoing paper was drawn up and sent to his 
@ousin in Kentucky by Major Mocassin, a few hours af- 





tor Celenel Flint and Basen Cohees hed quited hint 
le of the envelope ap the following : 
“’Tis now midnight; Rear anid decinen has set- 
tled every thing with the Baron, to their mutual satis- 
faction : we are to be on the ground by six in the morn- 
ing. If I fall—— 

After considerable research we have discovered two 
announcements in the public prints which form valua- 
ble appendages to Major Mocassin’s document. The 
first extract is from a London journal published in 1819, 
the second from a Bath paper of two years later date. 


No. I. 


“ Yesterday at his own residence in Wimpile St. by 
special licence, Colonel Plinth, K. C. B, to Rebecca 
Louisa Moggs, a native of Masulipatam. The Gallant 
Colonel went through the ceremony with his only re- 
maining arm in a sling,—having a few hours before 
exchanged shots—both of which took efflect—with Ma- 
jor Mocassin.” 


No. II. 


“The busy tongue of fame reports that a gallant 
Major, who served with distinction, and lost an arm, 
under Sir David Baird in the East Indies, is about to 
lead to the altar the dashing relict and Sole legatee of 
a brave and affluent brother officer who recently died 
at Cheltenham. A mutual attachment is supposed to 
have been long in existence ; for the bridegroom elect 
fought a duel on the lady’s account with her late hus- 
band, on the very morning of the marriage. Pecunia- 
ry motives may perhaps have influenced the fair one in 
giving her hand on that occasion to the gallant Ma- 
jor’s more fortunate rival.” 

LE ET 
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Whosoever has black frizzly hair and beard, will 
put his barber to much trouble, and will be liable to 
scratch his head often, unless he makes great use of a 
comb. 

He who has a low forehead, full of wrinkles, will 
look like a monkey, ten to one. 

He who has a high forehead, will have his eyes 
under it and live all the days of his life. This is infal- 
lible. 

A great mouth from ear to ear signifies much foam 
and no bridle. These are not hard mouthed but all 
mouth. 

A little mouth, drawn up like a purse, denotes dark- 
ness within, and hides a bad set of teeth. 

He that has great hands will have large fingers ; and 
and if he strikes hard it will fall heavy. 

Sparkling eyes will be almost certain to shine. 

Whenever you see a man that has but one eye, you 
may certainly conclude he has lost the other. 

Those who squint will put others to much trouble 
to decide which way they look. 

Left-handed men are very ignorant, for it seems they 
don’t know their right hand from their left; since the 
one has the office, the other the place. 

Never have any thing to do with a crooked man, 
for he never can be upright so long as he goes 
bowing. 

Those who have little or no noses, will chance to 
look like death's heads while living. They will scarce- 
ly ever be detected in sneezing, because it will puzzle 
them to take snuff. 

Much rain is a sign of wet weather. 

The full moon signifies she can hold no more, and 
this may be reckoned for certain. 

If you are going to buy any thing, and when you 
should pay for it, cannot find your purse, it is the 
worse thing that can happen, and unlucky for your 
marketing. 
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LOUIS PHILIP, KING OF THE FRENCH. 


Seipom indeed has fortune exercised her dispensa- 
tions more capriciously than in directing the existence 
of Louis Philip, the present king of the French, 
through its various phases. A prince, a conqueror, a 
refugee, a martyr, an exile :—a lieutenant general to- 
day, a king to-morrow! His triumph, now a trophy 
to the country—and now, his exile an exultation: his 
name, now an abomination; and now, his assumption 
of royalty the very safety of “ le grand nation.” Once 
ihe most remote aspirant to the throne of his ancestors; 
now, enjoying what was sacrificed by the imbecility 
of Capet, and the ambition of Napoleon ; now content 
with the simple security of a republican asylum, and 
now dispensing the fortunes of a monarchy. 

Louis Philip, the eldest son of the unfortunate Ega- 
lite, by Marie Adelaide de Bourbon Panthievre, was 
born in Paris on the 6th of October, 1773; so that he 
is now in the sixtieth year of his age. Louis Philip 
first bore the title of Duke of Valois, but on his father’s 
accession to the title of Duke of Orleans, he became 
the Duke of Chartres; and in the enjoyment of this 
title all his subsequent sufferings commenced and pro- 
gressed. In the year 1778, he was placed under the 
tutorship of De Bonnard, where he remained until the 
year 1782, when his tuition was confided to the sur- 
veillance of the celebrated Madame de Genlis; under 
whom he obtained no inconsiderable portion of that 
philosophy which distinguished his subsequent career. 
When he had attained his 18th year, a decree was 
issued by the constituent assembly, requiring all propri- 
etary officers to surrender the military profession, or 
immediately and effectively to join their respective 
regiments. He, true to the glory of his country, and 
possessing the abstract ambition to serve her reputation 
and her interests, placed himself at the head of the 
14th regiment of dragoons, which he joined at Ven- 
dome, where it was stationed. Here his humanity and 
courage, in saving a nonjuring clergyman from the 
violence of the populace, and an engineer from drown- 
ing, obtained for him from the city the offer of a civic 
crown, and the entire respect of the inhabitants. In 
the month of August 1791, he went with his regiment 
into Valenciennes, where he wintered and performed 
the duties of the oldest Colonel of the garrison. In the 
year 1792, when he had attained only his 19th year, 
he received from the celebrated Kellerman, who had 
been just reinforced from the army of the Rhine, the 
honour of the command of twelve battalions of in- 
fantry, and six squadrons of cavalry, at whose head he 
fought in the battle of Valmy, plucking laurels from 
the brows of veterans, and astonishing the experience 
of age with the daring chivalry of youth; and render- 
ing his bravery not more remarkable for the perseve- 
rance with which it was exercised than the judgment 
with which it was directed. He shortly after accepted 
the offer of a command in the army of Dumonrier, who 
was about to proceed to Flanders to undertake the 
invasion of Belgium: litile, at that time, was his pre- 
sent important connexion with that nation anticipated ; 
a connexion which, notwithstanding the amicable re- 
lations of other interests, is pregnant with most im- 
portant consequences. On the 6th of November he 
distinguished himself at the battle of Jemappes, and 
contributed to the triumph of the French on that day 
under Dumourier. When the decree of banishment.was 
passed by the Convention against the members of the 
Bourbon family, Louis Philip was at Tournay; and 
became desirous that his father and family should emi- 
grate with him to the United States; but before he could 
complete the necessary preparatory arrangements the 
decree was revoked. In February, 1793, he was re- 

Cc 


called to the army, and served at the siege of Maestrich 
under Miranda; when too openly manifesting his hos- 
tility to the revolutionary excesses in France, he soon 
saw that a decree had been hurled against himself, and 
immediately resolved on quitting both the army and the 
country. He accordingly went to Mons, where he 
obtained passporis for Switzerland, whither he went in 
the year 1793; and there, passed as a fugitive, through 
the countries which, a short time since, he passed 
over as a conqueror; and here he first became ac- 
quainted with his family’s arrest. In September he 
arrived at Basle, and finding no place safe for him, he 
was advised, by the refugee, General Montesquion, who 
lived in Switzerland, under the name of Chevalier 
Rionel, to wander in the mountains, but not to tarry 
for any considerable time in one place; until the pro- 
gress of time would tame the aspect of political seve- 
rity. This advice he adopted, and travelled into the 
interior of Switzerland and the Alps; and under these 
circumstances exhibited a philosophic courage in con- 
tending against misfortune and poverty, which would 
have been worthy of the most stern of the stoics. In 
a short time he was recalled to Brengarten by Mon- 
tesquiou, who provided him with a professorship in 
the college of Richenan, for which he was examined 
and appointed under a fictitious name. In this college 
Louis Philip, the King of the French, taught for eight 
months, his name and his rank equally unknown; and 
here he first became acquainted with the fate of his 
unfortunate father. Some political changes having 
taken place in the Grisons, Montesquion deemed it no 
longer hazardous to give the ducal pedagogue an asy- 
lum; and consequently invited the Duke to his dwell- 
ing, who left the college with the regret of the pro- 
fessors and pupils, and repaired to Bremgarten, where, 
under the name of Corby, he remained until the decline 
of 1794, when, his retreat being no longer a secret, 
he again resolved on quitting Europe for America; and 
went to Hamburg, as the must convenient and agree- 
able place of embarkation; but not having sufficient 
means to sustain his intentions, he procured a small 
letter of credit on a banker at Copenhagen, with the 
intention of visiting the north of Europe. This banker 
succeeded in getting him passports from the king of 
Denmark, as a Swiss traveller; and Louis Philip forth- 
with travelled through Norway and Sweden; journey- 
ed on foot with the Laplanders, passed along the moun- 
tains to the gulf of Tys, and reached the north cape on 
the 24th of August 1795, where he remained for a 





| few days situated at 18 degrees from the Pole: he 
| then repussed through Finland to Torneo, and thence 
| to Abo and Stockholm. In the month of August 1796, 
| he received a most admonitory letier from his mother, 
the Duchess of Orleans, requesting him to leave Eu- 
rope and take up his residence in America; he ac- 
| cordingly sailed from the Elbe in September, 1796, 
and arrived in Philadelphia in the October following. 
| In the course of the year 1797, he was joined by his 
brothers, the Duke of Montpensier and the Count de 
| Beaujolais, and, accompanied by them, set out for 
| Baltimore ; he passed from thence into Virginia, where, 
according to an invitation given before the expiration 
of his presidency, they had the honour of meeting 
General Washington at his Mount Vernon residence. 
| Here the Father of his country and his amiable con- 
| sort treated the princely wanderers with their charac- 
| teristic kindness and hospitality; and they, after a short 
|stay, proceeded southward; they thence returned 
| northward, and visited the falls of Niagara, and in 
July 1797, returned to Philadelphia during a fearful 
prevalence of the yellow fever. It was their desire, 
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not their ability, to leave this city. They, who 

been born princes and educated to their birth, 
had not the trifling means of removing from their 
pestilential residence, and they must have severely 
felt the mutability of fortune’s favours. In the follow- 
ing month they received from their mother a remit- 
tance which enabled them to proceed to New York, 
from which place they went to Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. On their re- 
turn to Boston, they received the mortifying intelligence 
of their mother’s banishment, and immediately returned 
to Philadelphia, with the intention of joining her in 
Spain, the place of her exile. In the month of De- 
cember, 1797, they left Philadelphia; and, travelling 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, reached New Orleans, 
where they sojourned for five months, at which time, 
tired of the expectation of a Spanish ship, they went 
on board an American one, which was captured by an 
English frigate. The Duke now discovered himself 
to the captain, and he and his brothers were landed 
at Havana on the eleventh day of March, 1798. Here 
they in vain attempted to procure a passage to Europe, 
and though regretting their exile, were at last con- 
tented in obscurity, if they could obtain an honourable 
livelihood. 

The hopes which their reception at Havana in- 
spired, were disappointed by the Court of Madrid, by 
which they were furced to leave Cuba; and an order 
was received by the Captain General of Havana, to 
send the three brothers to New Orleans, without pro- 
viding them with any means of support. They, how- 





of November, 1809, he was married at Palermo to the 
Princess Amelia, daughter of the King of Sicily. On 
the fall of Napoleon he repaired to Paris, where he 
remained until the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
when he sent his family to England, and joined them 
there in March, 1815. After the final overthrow of 
the Emperor, and the restoration of Louis XVIII., the 
Duke returned to France, and took his seat in the 
chamber of Peers; where he distinguished himself by 
the liberality of his sentiments and the purity of his 
principles. In the year 1824, he received the title of 
Royal Highness, and in 1830, afier the events of the 
revolutionizing, trois jours, he was invited to assume 
the- executive power, under the title of Lieutenant 
General of the kingdom: this invitation he accepted, 
and immediately issued a proclamation in that capa- 
city. 

On the 3d of August he opened the Chambers, 
and announced the abdication of the throne by Charles 
X. and his son. On the 6th and 7th of that month he 
was invited by the Chamber of Deputies to fill the 
throne which they had just declared vacant, and under 
certain conditions, which he accepted, he assumed the 
title of King of the French. On the 9th he took his 
oath to the new charter as Louis Philip I., and in a 
short time the new dynasty received the acknowledg- 
ment of all the foreign powers. Whether the French 
nation gained by the accession of this new dynasty, 
comes not within the proposed limits of this article ; 
but the affirmative is very generally questioned. The 
object of this memoir was to exhibit the mutability of 


ever, refused to go, but went to the English Bahamas, | fortune, to which all hold an equal inheritance; and 
where they were received by the Duke of Kent in the | with a perfect confidence in the truth of the introduc- 


kindest manner. They sailed thence for New York, 
whence they sailed for Falmouth, and arrived in Lon- 


| 


tory sentence, we in conclusion repeat that “ seldom, 
indeed, has fortune exercised her dispensations more 


don in February, 1800. He took up his residence at | capriciously than in directing the existence of Louis 
Frickenham, and visited every thing curious in Great} Philip, the present king of the French, through its 
Britain, and attentively studied the political economy, | various phases ;” to-day the protege of an individual, 


and laws and manners of the country. 


In the month ‘ and to-morrow the crowned choice of a nation. 





BALLAD ROMANCE. 


BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 


Tue lady sat in her lonely bower, 
When the glitt’ring stars shone bright; 
And the dew fell soft, on each folded flower, 
That slept ‘neath the moonbeams’ light! 
But her bower was sad, and her heart was drear, 
For her lover's step she did not hear! 


“ He comes!—ah! no!—’twas the nightingale 
Breathing her plaintive song ; 

Or the last faint sigh, of the dying gale, 
That murmurs the leaves among!” 

Still her bower of love is sad and drear, 

For no lover's voice salutes her ear! 


“ Again! ‘tis the tramp of his gallant steed, 
The promised hour is past! 

And he urges his course with a lover's speed, 
And a bridegroom’s ardent haste !” 

Ah! lady! the faithful steed draws near, 


But his master lies sleeping on death's cold bier! 


He knew each path, of the forest’s way— 
And the hour that path was trod ; 

And he broke from his stall and trappings gay 
And bounded the well-known road ! 

Else, none in the halls of pride and power, 

Had guess’d of the bride, in her lonely bower! 





WHEN ROSY MORN, &c 


atn—*“ Pensez a moi,” 


WHEN rosy morn her grateful beam 

Is shedding o’er the freshened earth, 
Why do I chide the sunny gleam 

That wakens me to pain or mirth? 
*Tis that in dreams of ecstacy 
« Je pense a vous, ma chere amie !” 


And oft at twilight’s placid hour, 
While gazing on the evening star, 
My thoughts, despite its witching power, 
Will turn to something brighter far— 
Thou art that brighter light to me! 
“ Je pense a vous, ma chere amie.” 


And, if when hopes of storied name 

Urge me to seek proud learning’s prize, 
(Pale watcher at her holy flame,) 

Should then a thought of thee arise, 
Lost in the maze of memory, 
« Je pense a vous, ma chere amie.” 


But fare thee well! thou must not know 
The curbless thoughts that fill my heart— 
Thouzh still in sickness, weal or woe, 
Of all those thoughts art thou a part, 
Ever! in joy or misery, 
« Je pense a vous, ma chere amie !” 





THE CHAPLET 


OF PEARLS. 





THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 


Sm Emeric pe Pavia, a valiant Lombard, whom 
King Edward the Third had made Governor of Calais, 
was walking moodily on the ramparts of that town ; 
his step was hurried and impatient. He often raised 
his hand and passed it rapidly across his brow, as if he 
would by that act wipe away some torturing recullec- 
tion from his brain. Sometimes he stamped furiously 
on the ground, and at others sat down on the battle- 
ments; and while he leaned his head on his clenched 
hands, the sweat poured from his brow and his whole 
frame shook convulsively. At times he looked towards 
the sun, which had nearly attained his meridian height, 
and was gilding the broad of ocean, the town and cas- 
tle of Calais, and the distant plains of Picardy, with the 
fall effulgence of his beams. At others, he stretched 
his eye across the Channel, and looked wistfully, yet 
fearfully, towards the white cliffs of Dover. So en- 
tirely absorbed in his own reflections was the governor, 
that he did not observe a person near him wrapped in 
a long black cloak, who seemed narrowly to watch his 
motions. The stranger’s face was enveloped in his 
cloak. At first he seemed to avoid coming in contact 
with Sir Emeric; afterwards, however, he crossed his 
path repeatedly, evidently intending but not being able 
to attract his notice. At length, during one of the most 
violent of Sir Emeric’s paroxysms, the stranger ap- 
proached him, and, tapping him on the shoulder, said 
in a low distinct tone of voice, “Then the tale that 
was told to me is true.” 

“Ha!” said the governor, starting and grasping his 
sword, “who and what art thou? What is the tale 
that has been told thee?” 

“That Sir Emeric de Pavia is a traitor!” said the 
stranger. 

“ Dastard and liar!” said the governor: “ who and 


what, I say again, art thou that darest to call Emeric 
of Pavia a traitor?” 

“ Behold!” said the stranger, flinging back his man- 
tle and exhibiting the fine majestic features of 2 man 
about thirty-five years of age, which were well known 


to Sir Emeric. The latter fell on his knees, and in a 
suppliant tone exclaimed, “Guilty, my most gracious 
liege, guilty; pardon, pardon!” 

“ Emeric,” said King Edward, for it was he, “thou 
knowest that I have entrusted to thee what I hold 
dearest in this world, after my wife and children,—I 
mean the town and castle of Calais, which thou hast 
sold to the French, and for which thou deservedst 
death.” 

“Ah! gentle king, have mercy on me!” said the 
governor ; “all that you have charged me with is true, 
most true; but there is yet time to break the disgrace- 
ful bargain. I have not yet received one penny of the 
filthy lucre for which I agreed to deliver this town and 
castle to your grace’s enemies.” 

“Emeric,” said the king, raising him from his sup- 
pliant posture, “I have loved thee well, and even from 
a child have loaded thee with marks of my favour. 
Your plot, well and secretly contrived as it was, could 
not be kept hidden from me. I had certain intelli- 
gence of it a month ago. News were then brought to 
me at Westminster, that thou hadst sold this place to 
Sir Geoffrey de Charni for twenty thousand crowns, and 
that this day he is to proceed from St. Omers with his 
forces, and arrive here at midnight, for the purpose of 
receiving possession from thee. Was my information 
true or false ?” 

“It was most true, my liege,” said Emeric, again 
attempting to throw himself at the king's feet. 

“ Listen to me,” said the king, preventing him: “ it 
is my wish that you continue on this treaty. When 
Sir Geoffrey’s forces arrive, lead them to the great 





tower ; and on this condition I promise m 

I have just arrived from England with taasd Leman 
men-at-arms, and six hundred archers; but have arrived 
so privily, that no one but thou knowest that I am 
here. The Prince of Wales and Sir Walter Manny 
are with me. Go with me, that I may give you direc- 
tions for placing the men in ambuscade in the rooms 
and towers of the castle. Sir Walter Manny shall 
conduct this enterprise; and my son and I, whu would 
at present remain unknown, will fight under his ban- 
ner.” 

Again did the repentant governor throw himself at 
the feet of his sovereign, and again did the latter raise 
him from his suppliant posture, and-assure him of his 
pardon and of his entire oblivion of the intended trea- 
son, if he remained faithful to him at the present crisis. 

Sir Geoffrey de Charni, accompanied by the Lord of 
Namur, the Lord de Crequi, Sir Odoart de Reny, and 
numerous others of the most distinguished among the 
French lords and knights, arrived from St. Omers, with 
all the forces he could collect, crossed the bridge of 
Neuillet, and sat down about midnight before that gate 
of the castle of Calais which is called the gate of Bou- 
logne. Here he halted, to give time for his rear to 
come up, and here he found Sir Emeric de Pavia 
anxiously awaiting his arrival. 

“ My gallant Lombard,” said Sir Geoffrey, “is all 
well, and are you ready to deliver up possession of the 
castle ?” 

“ All is well, Sir Knight,” said the Lombard, “ and 
the castle is yours on payment of the twenty thousand 
crowns.” 

“Then Sir Odoart de Reny,” said Sir Geoffrey, ad- 
dressing that knight, who stood by his side, “take with 
you twelve knights and one hundred men-at-arms, and 
possess yourself of the castle. That once in our power, 
we shall soon be masters of the town, considering what 
strength we have with us—that strength, should it be 
necessary, may be doubled in a few days. Myself 
will remain with the rest of the army here in silence; 
for I mean to enter the town by one of the gates, or 
not at all.” 

Thus saying, he delivered to Sir Odoart the twenty 
thousand crowns in a bag, with instructions that he 
should give them to the Lombard as soon as the French 
furces had crossed the drawbridge. 

“Thou art a very knave, Sir Emeric,” said Sir 
Odoart to the governor, as they rode together towards 
the drawbridge, “to turn recreant to so gallant and 
chivalrous a king as thine. Thou hast earned the 
crowns, doubiless, but Heaven save me from entitling 
myself in the like manner to such a booty.” 

“Thou art marvellously honest on a sudden,” said 
the Lombard; “but to a plain man’s apprehension, 
there seems to be no such wondrous difference between 
the tempter and the tempted, the briber and the bribed, 
especially when the former is breaking a solemn truce, 
as should entitle him to plume himself on his superi- 
ority to the latter.” 

“ Lead on, lead on, Sir Emeric,” said his companion , 
“we are e’en haggards, and thou art but a coystril ; so, 
as thou sayest, we need not quarrel as to which soars: 
highest.” 

At a sign from the Lombard, the drawbridge was 
let down, and one of the gates of the castle opened. 
Sir Odoart, having entered with his detachment, placed 
the bag in Sir Emeric’s hands, saying, “The twenty 
thousand crowns are, I believe, all there. 1 have not 
time to count them, for it will be daylight presently.” 

Sir Emeric, taking the bag from his hand; flung it 
into a room, the door of which he locked. 

“ Now, Sir Odoart,” he said, “follow me, and I will 





THE ‘CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 





conduct you to the great tower, that you may seonet 

yourself of the castle. Behold it there!” he 
added, pointing to a door before them. “Push back 
the bolis and enter.” Thus saying, he disappeared. 
Sir Odoart and the French advanced: the bolts gave 
way at their touch, and the door of the great tower 
flew open. 

At that moment, a cry of “Manny, Manny, to the 
rescue!” rang in their ears, and above three hundred 
men, armed with swords and battle-axes, rushed upon 
Sir Odoart and his little band. They seemed to be 
commanded by a knight in green armour, who ad- 
vanced before them. 

“ What!” said he, to Sir Odoart, who, seeing the im- 
possibility of resisting so disproportionate a force, had 
given up his sword to him, while his followers imitated 
his example; “do these Frenchmen think to conquer 
the castle of Calais with such a handful of men?” 

“Sir Knight,” said Odoart, “that double villain, the 
Lombard, has betrayed us, or the standard of King 
Philip of France had floated on the towers of this cas- 
tle ere now.” 

“The standard of King Edward,” said the green 
knight, “ King of France and England, floats there 
now, and ill betide the hand that shall attempt to pluck 
it down. But let us onward to the gate leading to 
Boulogne—guard well the prisoners. Manny, Manny, 
to the rescue!” Thus saying, the captfves were shut 
in the tower, and the English, mounting their horses, 
made for the gate of Boulogne. 

In the mean time, Sir Geoffrey, with his banners 
displayed, and surrounded by his forces, was awaiting 
at the Boulogne gate, with some impatience, the return 
of messengers from the castle. “If this Lombard,” he 


said, to the knights who stood next him, “delays open- 
ing the gate, we shall all die of cold.” 

“In God's name,” replied the knight, “these Lom- 
bards are a malicious sort of people; perhaps he is ex- 
amining your florins, lest there should be any false 


ones, and to see if they be right in number.” 

The day was now breaking, and the gate of the cas- 
tle was distinctly visible to those outside, when on a 
sudden it burst open, and, amidst deafening shouts of 
“Manny, Manny, to the rescue!” a numerous troop of 
armed warriors, well mounted, gallopped towards the 
French forces. The Green Knight led them on, pre- 
ceded by the banner of Sir Walter Manny; and nume- 
Tous other banners, such as the Earl of Suffulk’s, the 
Lord Stafford’s, and the Lord Berkeley's, were seen 
among the English troops. 

“ Betrayed! betrayed!” said Sir Gooffrey de Charni, 
to those who stood about him. “Gentlemen, if we fly 
we shall lose all; it will be more advantageous for us 
to fight valiantly, in the hope that the day may be 
ours.” 

“ By St. George!” said the Green Knight, who had ap- 
proached near enough to hear De Charni’s words, “you 
speak truth—evil befall him who thinks of flying!” 
Then, retreating a little, the English dismounted from 
their horses, and advancing on foot, fur the most part 
armed with battle-axes, they attacked the enemy. 

The battle was short, but desperate and sanguinary. 
The English, incensed at the treachery of the French, 
and the latter infuriated at the unexpected opposition 
which they encountered, vied with each other in the 
fury and zeal with which they contested the victory. 
Six banners and three hundred archers left the main 
body of the English army, and made for the bridge of 

Neuillet, where they found the Lord Moreau de Fien- 
nes, and the Lord de Crequi, who guarded it. The 
cross-bowmen of St. Omer and Aire were also posted 
between the bridge and Calais, and met a furious as- 
sault from their enemies. They were immediately 
discomfited and pursued to the river, where more than 
Bix hundred of them were drowned. The knights of 
Picardy for a long time maintained their post against 


. 








vety superior numbers; but reinforcements still pour- 
ing in to the English from the town, the French were 
at length obliged to surrender, or seek their safety in 
flight. 

The Green Knight performed prodigies of valour. 
He was frequently seen surrounded by the enemy, but 
hewing his way through them with his battle-axe. 
Sir Geoffrey de Charni, Sir Henry du Bois, and Sir 
John de Landes, were all made prisuners by him ; and 
scarcely had one knight surrendered to him, before he 
was seen attacking another, or defending himself from 
the assault of numbers. He had many times, during 
the engagement, attempted to come in contact with a 
French knight, Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, whose ex- 
traordinary prowess struck as much terror among the 
English, as that of the Green Knight's did in the oppo- 
site ranks; they were scarcely able even to exchange a 
blow, before two large bodies meeting where they were 
fighting, compelled them to break off the engagement. 
At length, however, the Green Knight and his oppo- 
nent met without the intervention of any obstacle. 
The conflict aronnd them was suspended, as if by the 
mutual consent of the combatants, and the two armies 
stood by and gazed at the contention between their 
respective champions. ‘Twice did Sir Eustace de Ri- 
beaumont fell the Green Knight to the ground ; but he 
rose, like another Anteus, from his fall each time, ap- 
parently with renewed strength and vigour. Their 
battle-axes were struck from each other’s hands; their 
spears, which were then resorted to, shivered into a 
thousand splinters; their swords were the only wea- 
pons left to them. With these they held for a long 
time a doubtful conflict, until at length that of Sir 
Eustace de Ribeaumont broke against the shield of the 
Green Knight; and the latter, pressing irresistibly upon 
him, threw him to the ground, and planted his knee 
upon his breast. A tumultuous shout of applause im- 
mediately burst from the ranks of the English ; and 
the French, who had already, although fighting with 
the utmost valour, been defeated at every point, threw 
away their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war. 

“ Brave knight,” said Sir Eustace to his conqueror, 
“I yield to your superior prowess, nor blush to be 
overcome by strength like yours.’ 

“Sir Eustace,” said the Green Knight, raising his 
fallen antagonist and returning him the sword which 
he presented him, “ you of all men have least cause to 
blush for the events of this day. By St. George! I 
have encountered many a tall and stalwart knight in 
my time, but never one who gave me so much trouble 
as you have done.” 

“May I crave your name, courteous knight,” said 
Sir Eustace, “ that when the friends of Eustace de Ri- 
beaumont learn that he has been vanquished, they may 
know that it was by the hands of one who has doubt- 
less distinguished himself in many a fiercer field than 
this.” 

“Sir Eustace,” said the Green Knight, “fear not 
that the most fastidious of your friends will think your 
fame for honour or valour tarnished by surrendering 
yourself to me. As for my Aame,” he added, lifting 
his beaver, “when next you see these features, you 
will know it. Shall you remember them /” 

“They are features, Sir Knight,” said De Ribeau- 
mont, “ which, when once seen, are not easily forgot- 
ten; but I would speedily pay my ransom money and 
regain my liberty—when, therefore, I pray you, shall 
we meet again ?” 

“ To-night at supper, in Calais castle,” said the Green 
Knight ; and as he spake, the conquerors and the pri- 
soners simultaneously moved towards the gate of Bou- 
logne. 

That evening a superb banquet was given in the 
castle of Calais, to which the the French and English 
knights were alike invited. There was no distinction 





LIBERTY, 


&c. 





made between the guests of the two nations, except 
that the tables of the prisoners were more superbly 
decorated and more profusely supplied than those of 
their captors. A table was placed on an elevated 
platform at the end of the room, the seats at which 
were not occupied at the time that the principal part 
of the company was assembled ; but the astonishment 
of the French knights was extreme when the doors 
were thrown open and the King of England, the Prince 
of Wales, and a numerous train of the most distinguished 
barons and warriors of England, entered the room. As 
yet they had imagined that the most eminent person in 
the ranks of their opponents had been Sir Walter 
Manny. The wonder and interest of Sir Eustace de 
Ribeaumont were, however, the most intense of all; 
for, as he gazed on the features of him who wore the 
crown and held the sceptre, he recognized the Green 
Knight, and perceived that he had been opposed in 
single combat to the King of England. 

The banquet passed off cheerfully, with many ex- 
pressions, on the part of the Frenchmen, of wonder and 
delight at the distinguished rank of the persons to 
whom they had been opposed, and the courtesy with 
which they were treated. At its conclusion, King 
Edward rose from his seat, and having laid aside his 
crown, advanced bareheaded, except that he wore a 
chaplet of fine pearls around his head, down the hall, 
attended by his son and the lords who sat down at the 
table with him, for the purpose of retiring from the 
assembly. As he moved down the hall the knights 
rose up, and he entered into familiar and courteous con- 
versation with them, especially with his prisoners. As 
he approached Sir Geoffrey de Charni, his countenance 
altered and assumed a severe expression. 

“ Sir Geoffrey,” he said, “I have but little reason to 
love you, since you wished to take from me by stealth 
last night, and during the continuance of a solemn 
truce, what had given me so much trouble and cost 


me so large a sum of money to acquire. I am, however, | 





——— 


a cheaper rate than I did, and thought that you could 
purchase them for twenty thousand crowns; but through 
God’s assistance you have been disappointed.” 

This rebuke was given with so much dignity and 
feeling, that Sir Geoffrey was unable to utter a syllable 
in his defence, and the king passed on unanswered. 
The last person whom he addressed, was Sir Eustace 
de Ribeaumont, who stood at the hall door through 
which the monarch was about to make his exit, and 
fell on his knees before him. 

“ Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont,” said the king, extend- 
ing his hand to him and raising him, “of all men living 
you are the knight whom I have found most valiant, 
as well in attacking his enemy, as in defending him- 
self. I never found any one in battle who gave me, 
body to body, so much to do as you have given me 
to-day. I adjudge the prize of valour to you, above 
all the knights of my court, as what is justly due 
to you.” 

The knight would have expressed his sense of the 
honour conferred, but the king stopped him by taking 
the chaplet of pearls, which was very rich and hand- 
some, from his own brows, and placing it on Sir Eus- 
tace’s head—* Sir Eustace,” he added, “I present this 
chaplet to you as the best combatant this day of either 
party, whether French or English; and I beg you to 
wear it this year at festivals, for my sake. You are a 
personable gefitleman, young and amorous, and well 
accepted among the ladies; wherefore, if you will only 
wear it atall public balls, and declare un to them that the 
King of England gave it to you as the reward of your 
valour, I will now release you from your captivity, 
quitting you wholly of your ransom.” 

Thus saying, the king left the hall, after the knight, 
whose feelings could not find utterance, had knelt 
down and kissed the monarch’s hand in token of grati- 
tude and acquiescence. Not only did Sir Eustace de 
Ribeaumont, as long as he lived, wear the chaplet in 
remembrance of the gift of so-renowned a prince, but 


rejoiced to have detected and frustrated your attempt. | his family ever afterwards bore for their arms three 


You were desirous of gaining Calais town and castle at | 


chaplets garnished with pearls. 





LIBERTY. 


Oh, Liberty! thou plant of fickle birth! 
Cradled in storms and nursed upon the wild! 
Oft in their prime thy blossoms fall to earth, 
Like early violets sensitive and mild ; 
Which if they miss the gale, when snows are piled, 
On peevish April’s shy, uncertain hours ; 
Their blossoms, by drenching rains and floods defiled, 
Die ere the green leaves thicken in the bowers— 
Yielding their fair abodes to more enduring flowers. 


Thy tender lineaments are seldom seen; 

And, like the meteor, beautiful and brief! 
Man just beholds thee in thy dazzling sheen, 

And thou art gone, and he is left in grief! 
Say, dues the monarch find thee ? or the chief, 

To whom dismembered nations bow the knee ? 
Thou faliest from their grasp as falls the leaf, 
When Autumn winds assail the bending tree— 
Scattering its fading robe in fragments o’er the lea. 


Crowds have possessed thee for a little space— 
Brief hast thou been by multitude adored ! 
Soon has licentiousness usurped thy place ; 
And then has sunk beneath the uplifted sword. 
Man must be virtuous, ere thy smiles afford 
Nerve to his arm or counsel to his mind; 
Then shall the tyrant sicken at the board, 
Like proud Belshazzer, when Heaven’s hand design’d 
The scroll upon the wall—the mystery undefined ! 





LILLIAN MAY. 


Oh, where is Lillian May, 
With her eye of bonny blue, 
And her lip like op’ning rose, 
Giving odours to the dew. 
Why comes she not to greet me, 
Upon my homeward way. 
Oh, where is Lillian May ? 
I see the well-known spire, 
That crowns her peaceful bower ; 
Why hear I not the swelling peals, 
That tells of happy hours? 
The path is here—the path of all 
Who meet on Holy-day— 
But where is Lillian May? 


Her step was like the fawn’s, 
And as she tripp’d along, 

The very birds would welcome her, 
So thrilling was her song. 

That fairy foot is laggart now, 
And silent is the lay— 
Oh, where is Lillian May? 

And tell me, oh, ye sad ones, 
Who point amid the gloom, 

To where those offered flowrets lie, 
And where this grassy tomb; 

Be still my heart, poor Allan sighed— 
Thy rest is here for aye— 
For here lies Lillian May. 
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THE SEXTON 


In the year , there lived at Cologne a rich bur- 
‘pomaster, whose wife Adelaide, then in the prime of 
her youth and beauty, fell sick and died. They had 
lived very happily together, and, throughout her fatal 
illness, the doating husband scarcely quitted her bed- 
side for an instant. During the latter period of her 
sickness, she did not suffer greatly; but the fainting 
fits grew more and more frequent, and of increasing 
duration, till at length they became incessant, and she 
finally sank under them. 

It is well known that Cologne is a city which, as 
far as respects religion, may compare itself with Rome; 
on which account it was called, even in the middle 
ages, Roma Germanica, and sometimes the Sacred City. 
It seemed as if, in after times, it wished to compensate 
by piety, the misfortune of having been the birth-place 
of the abominable Aggrippina. For many years no- 
thing else was seen but priests, students, and mendi- 
cant monks; while the beils were ringing and tolling 
from morning till night. Even now you may count 
in it as many churches and cloisters as the year has 
days. 

The principal church is the cathedral of St. Peter— 
one of the handsomest buildings in all Germany, though 
still not so complete as it was probably intended by 
the architect. 
altar is a single block of black marble, brought along 
the line to Cologne, from Namur upon the Maas. In 
the sacristy an ivory rod: is shown, said to have be- 
longed to the apostle Peter; and in a chapel stands a 
gilded coffin, with the names of the holy Three Kings 
inscribed. Their skulls are visible through an open- 
ing—two being white, as belonging to Caspar and 
Baltesar—the third black, for Melchir. It is easy to 
be understood that these remarkable relics, rendered 
sacred by time, make a deep impression on the imagi- 
nation of the Catholics ; and that the three skulls, with 
their jewels and silver setting, are convincing proofs 
of genuineness, to religious feelings—though a glance 
at history is sufficient to show their spuriousness. 

It was in this church that Adelaide was buried with 
great splendour. In the spirit of that age, which had 
more feeling for the solid than real taste—more devo- 
tion and confidence than unbelieving fear—she was 
dressed as a bride in flowered silk, a motley garland 
upon her head, and her pale fingers covered with 
costly rings; in which state she was conveyed to the 
vault of a little chapel, directly under the choir, in a 
coffin with glass windows. Many of her forefathers 
were already resting here, all embalmed, and with 
their mummy forms, offering a strange contrast to the 
silver and gold with which they were decorated, and 
teaching. in a peculiar fashion, the difference between 
the perishable and the imperishable. The custom of 
embalming was, in the present instance, given up; the 
place was full; and, where Adelaide was buried, it 
was settled that no one else should be laid there for 
the future. 

With heavy heart had Adolph followed his wife to 
her final resting place. The turret-bells, of two hun- 
dred and twenty hundred weight, lifted up their deep 
voices, and spread the sounds #f mourning through the 
wide city; while the monks, carrying tapers and scat- 
tering incense, sang requiems from their huge vellom 
folios, which were spread upon the music-desks in the 
choir. But the service was now over; the dead lay 
alone with the dead ; the immense clock, which is only 
wound up once a-year, and shows the course of the 
planets, as well as the hours of the day, was the only 
thing that had sound or motion in the whole cathe- 
dral. Its monotonous ticking seemed to mock the 
silent grave. 


The choir alone is arched. The chief 





OF COLOGNE. 


It was a stormy November evening, when Peter 
Bolt, the sexton of St. Peter's, was returning home after 
this splendid funeral. The poor man who had been 
married four years, had one child, a daughter, which 
his wife brought him in the second year of their mar- 
riage, and was again expecting her confinement. It 
was, therefore, with a heavy heart that he had left the 
church for his cottage, which lay damp and cold on 
the banks of a river, and which, at this dull season, 
looked more gloomy than ever. At the door he was 
met by the little Maria, who called out with great de- 
light, “ You must not go up stairs, father; the stork has 
been here, and brought Maria a little brother!”—a 
piece of information more expected than agreeable, and 
which was soon after confirmed by the appearance of 
his sister-in-law with a healthy infant in her arms. His 
wife, however, had suffered much, and was in a state 
that required assistance far beyond his means to supply. 
In this distress he bethought himself of the Jew, Isaac, 
who had lately advanced him a trifle on his old silver 
watch ; but now, unfortunately, he had nothing more 
io pledge, and was forced to ground all his hopes on 
the Jew’s compassion—a very unsafe anchorage. With 
doubtful steps he sought the house of the miser, and 
told his tale amidst tears and sighs; to all of which 
Isaac listened with great patience—so much so, indeed, 
that Bolt began to flatter himself with a favourable 
answer to his petition. But he was disappointed : the 
Jew, having heard him out, coolly replied, “ that he 
could lend no monish on a child—it was no good 
pledge.” 

With bitter execrations on the usurer’s hard-hearted- 
ness, poor Bolt rushed from his door; when, to aggra- 
vate his situation, the first snow of the season began 
to fall; and that so thick and fast, that, in a very short 
time, the house-top presented a single field of white. 
Immersed in his grief, he missed his way across the 
market-place, and, when he least expected such a thing, 
found himself in the front of the cathedral. The great 
clock chimed three quarters—it wanted then, a quar- 
ter to twelve. Where was he to look for assistance at 
such an hour—or, indeed, at any hour? He had al- 
ready applied to the rich prelates, and got from them 
all that their charity was likely to give. Suddenly, a 
thought struck him like lightning; he saw his little 
Maria crying for the food he could not give her—his 
sick wife, lying in bed, with the infant on her ex- 
hausted bosum—and then Adelaide, in her splendid 
coffin, and her hand glittering with jewels that it could 
not grasp. “Of what use are diamonds to her now ?” 
said he to himself. “Is there any sin in robbing the 
dead to give to the living? I would not do sucha 
thing for myself if I were starving—no, Heaven for- 
bid! But for my wife and child—ah! that’s quite 
another matter.” 

Quieting his conscience as well as he could, with 
this opiate, he hurried home to get the necessary im- 
plements ; but, by the time he reached his own door, 
his resolution began to waver. The sight, however, 
of his wife’s distress, wrought him up again to the 
sticking-place ; and having provided himself with a 
dark lantern, the church-keys, and a crow-bar to break 
open the coffin, he set out for the cathedral. On the 
way, all manner of strange fancies crossed him: the 
earth seemed to shake beneath him—it was the totter- 
ing of his own limbs: a figure seemed to sign him 
back—it was the shade thrown from some column, that 
waved to and fro as the lamp-light flickered in the 
night wind. But still the thought of home drove him 
on; and even the badness of the weather carried the 
consolation with it—he was the more likely to find the 
streets clear, and escape detection. 
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He had now reached the cathedral. For a moment 
he paused on the steps, and then, taking heart, put the 
huge key into the lock. To his fancy, it had never 
opened with such readiness before. The bolt shot 
back at the light touch of the key—he stood alone in 
the church, trembling from head to foot. Still it was 
requisite to close the door behind him, lest its being 
open should be seen by any one passing by, and give 
rise to suspicion; and, as he did so, the story came 
across his mind of the man who had visited a church 
at midnight to show his courage. For a sign that he 
had really been there, he was to stick his knife into a 
coffin; but in his hurry and trepidation, he struck it 
through the skirt of his coat without being aware of it, 
and supposing himself held back by some supernatural 
agency, dropped down dead from terror. 





Full of these unpleasant recollections, he tottered up 
the nave ; and, as the light successively flashed upon 
the sculptured marbles, it seemed to him as if the pale | 
figures frowned ominously upon him. But desperation | 
supplied the place of courage. He kept on his way to | 
the choir—descended the steps—passed through the 
long narrow passage, with the dead heaped up on | 
either side—opened Adelaide’s chapel, and stood at 
once before her coffin. ‘There she lay, stiff and pale— 
the wreath in her hair, and the jewels on her fingers, 
gleaming strangely in the dim lights of the lantern. 
He even fancied that he already smelt the pestilential 
breath of decay, though it was full early for corruption 
to have begun his work. A sickness seized him at the 
thought, and he leaned for support against one of the 
columns, with his eye fixed on the coffin; when—was 
it real, or was it illusion?—a change came over the 
face of the dead! Hoa started back; and that change, 
so indescribable, had passed away in an instant, leay- 
ing a darker shadow on the features. 

“If I had only time,” he said to himself—* if I had 
only time, I would rather break open one of the other 
coffins, and leave the lady Adelaide in quiet. Age has 


destroyed all that is human in these mummies; they 
have lost that resemblance to life, which makes the 
dead so terrible, and I should no more mind handling 


them than so many dry bones. It’s all nonsense, 
though ; one is as harmiess as the other, and since the 
lady Adelaide's house is the easiest for my work, I must 
e’en set about it.” 

But the coffin did not offer the facilities he reckoned 
upon with so much certainty. The glass windows 
were secured inwardly with iron wire, leaving no 
space for the admission of the hand, so that he found 
himself obliged to break the lid to pieces—a task that, 
with his imperfect implements, cost both time and 





labour. As the wood splintered and cracked under the 
heavy blows of the iron, the cold perspiration poured 
in streams down his face, the sound assuring him more 
than all the rest that he was committing sacrilege. 
Before, it was only the place, with its dark associa- | 
tions, that had terrified him; now he began to be 
afraid of himself, and would, without doubt, have | 
given up the business altogether, if the lid had not 
suddenly flown to pieces. Alarmed at his very suc- 
cess, he startled round, as if expecting to see some one 
behind, watching his sacrilege, and ready to clutch 
him ; and so strong had been the illusion, that when 
he found that this was not the case, he fell upon his 
knees before the coffin, exclaiming, “ Forgive me, dear 
lady, if I take from you what is of no use to yourself, 
while a single diamond will make a poor family so 
happy. It is not for myself—oh no!—it is for my 
wife and children.” 

He thought the dead looked more kindly at him as 
he spake thus, and certainly the livid shadow had 
passed away from her face. Without more delay, he 
aised the cold hand to draw the sings from its finger: 
but what was his horror when the dead returned his 





rasp !—his hand was clutched—aye, firmly clutched, 


though that rigid face and form lay there as fixed and 
motionless as ever. With a cry of horror he burst 
away, not retaining so much presence of mind as to 
think of the light which he left burning by the coffin. 
This, however, was of little consequence; fear can 
find its way in the dark, and he rushed through the 
vaulted passage, up the steps, through the choir, and 
would have found his way out, had he not, in his 
reckless hurry, forgotten the stone, called the Devil's 
stone, which lies in the middle of the church, and 
which, according to the legend, was cast there by the 
Devil. Thus much is certain—it has fallen from the 
arch, and they still show a hole above, through which 
it is said to have been hurled. 

Against this stone the unlucky sexton stumbled, just 
as the turret-clock struck twelve, and immediately he 
fell to the earth in a death-like swoon. The cold, 
however, soon brought him to himself, and on reco- 
vering his senses he again fled, winged by terror, and 
fully convinced that he had no hope of escaping the 
vengeance of the dead, except by the confession of his 


!ecrime, and gaining the forgiveness of her family. 
| With this view, he hurried across the market-place to 


the burgomaster’s house, where he had to knock long 
before he could attract any notice. The whole house- 
hold lay in a profound sleep, with the exception of the 
unhappy Adolph, who was now sitting alone on the 
same sofa where he had so often sat with his Adelaide. 
Her picture hung on the wall opposite to him, though 
it might rather be said to feed his grief than to afford 
him any consolation. And yet, as most would do un 
der such circumstances, he dwelt upon it the more in- 
tently even from the pain it gave him, and it was not 
till the sexton had knocked repeatedly that he awoke 
from his melancholy dreams. Roused at last, he opened 
the window, and inquired who it was that disturbed 
him at such an unseasonable hour? 

“It is only I, Mr. Burgomaster,” was the answer. 

“ And who are you?” again asked Adolph. 

“ Bolt, the sexton of St. Peter's, Mr. Burgomaster; 3 
have a thing of the utmost importance to discover to 
you. 

Naturally associating the idea of Adelaide with the 
sexton of the church where she was buried, Adolpl 
was immediately anxious to know something more of 
the matter, and, taking up a wax-light, he hastened 
down stairs, and himself opened the door to admit 
Bolt. 

“ What have you to say to me?” he exclaimed. 

“ Not here, Mr. Burgomaster,” replied the anxious 
sexton—*“ not here; we may be overheard.” 

Adolph, though wondering at this affectation of mys- 
tery, motioned him in, and closed the door; when Bolt, 
throwing himself at his feet, confessed all that had 
happened. The anger of Adolph was mixed with 
compassion as he listened to the strange recital; nor 
could he refuse to Bolt the absolution which the poor 


| fellow deemed so essential to his future security from 


the vengeance of the dead. At the same time, he 
cautioned him to maintain a profound silence on the 
subject towards every one else, as otherwise the sacri- 
lege might be attended with serious consequences—it 
not being likely that the ecclesiastics, to whom the 
judgment of such matters belonged, would view his 
fault with equal indulgence. He even resolved to go 
himself to the church with Bolt, that he might investi- 
gate the affair more thoroughly. But to this proposi- 
tion the sexton gave a prompt and positive denial. 

“TI would rather,” he exclaimed—*I would rather 
be dragged to the scaffold than again disturb the repose 
of the dead.” 

This declaration, so ill-timed, confounded Adolph 
On the one hand he felt an undefined curiosity to look 
more narrowly into this mysterious business ; on the 
other, he could not help feeling compassion for the 
sexton, who, it was evident, was labouring under the 





influence of 2 delusion which he was utterly unable 
to subdue. The poor fellow trembled all over, as if 
shaken by an ague fit, and painted the situation of his 
wife and his pressing poverty, with such a pale face 
and such despair in his eyes, that he might himself 
have passed for a church-yard spectre. The Burgo- 
master again admonished him to be silent for fear of 
the consequences, and, giving him a couple of dollars 
to relieve his immediate wants, sent him home to his 
wife and family. 

Being thus deprived of his most natural ally on this 
eccasion, Adolph summoned an old and confidential 
servant, of whose secrecy he could have no doubt. 
To his question of—* Do you fear the dead ?”—Hans 
stoutly replied, “ They are not half so dangerous as the 
living.” 

“Indeed ?” said the Burgomaster. “Do you, then, 
think that you have courage enough to go into the 
church at night?” 

“In the way of my duty, yes,” replied Hans— 
“not otherwise. It is not right to trifle with holy 
Matters.” 

“ Do you believe in ghosts, Hans?’ continued Adolph. 

“Yes, Mr. Burgomaster.” 

“ Do you fear them ?” 

“No, Mr. Burgomaster. I hold by God, and he holds 
up me; and God is the strongest.” 

“Will you go with me to the cathedral, Hans? I 
have had a strange dream to-night; it seemed to me 
as if my deceased wife called to me from the steeple- 
window.” 

“TI see how it is,” answered Hans: “the sexton has 
been with you, and put this whim into your head, Mr. 
Burgomaster. These grave-diggers are always seeing 

ts.” 

“ Put a light into your lantern,” said Adolph, avoid- 
ing 4 direct reply to this observation of the old man. 
“ Be silent, and follow me.” 

“If you bid me,” said Hans, “I must of course 
Obey; for you are my magistrate as well as my master.” 

Herewith he lit the candle in the lantern, and fol- 
lowed his master without farther opposition. 

Adolph hurried into the church with hasty steps, but 
the old man, who went before him to show the way, 
delayed him with his reflections, so that their progress 
was but slow. Even at the threshold he stopped, and 
flung the light of his lantern upon the gilded rods over 
the door, to which it is the custom to add a fresh one 
every year, that people may know how long the reign- 
ing elector has lived. 

“ That is an excellent custom,” said Hans; “one has 
only to count those staves, and one learns immedi- 
ately how long the gracious elector has governed us 
simple men.” 

“ Excellent,” replied Adolph: “ but go on.” 

Hans, however, had too long been indulged in his 
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odd, wayward habits, to quicken his paee at this ad- 
monition. Not a monument would he pass, without 
first stopping to examine it by the lantern-light, and 
requesting the Burgomaster to explain its inscription. 
In short, he behaved like a traveller, who was taking 
the opportunity of seeing the curiosities of the cathe- 
dral, although he had spent his three-and-sixty years 
in Cologne, and, during that period, had been in the 
habit of frequenting it almost daily. 

Adolph, who well knew that no representations 
would avail him, submitted patiently to the humours 
of his old servant, contenting himself with-answering 
his questions as briefly as possible; and in this way 
they at last got to the high altar. Here Hans made a 
sudden stop, and was not to be brought any farther. 

“ Quick!” exclaimed the Burgomaster, who was be- 
ginning to lose his patience; for his heart throbbed 
with expectation. 

“Heaven and all good angels defend us!’ mur> 
mured Hans through his chattering teeth, while he in 
vain felt for his rosary, which yet hung as usual at his 
girdle. 

“ What is the matter now ?” cried Adolph. 

“ Do you see who sits there ?” replied Hans. 

“ Where ?” exclaimed his master: “I see nothing— 
hold up the lantern.” 

“ Heaven shield us!” cried the old man: “there site 
our deceased lady on the altar, in a long white veil, 
and drinks out of a sacramental cup!” 

With a trembling hand, he held up the lantern in 
the direction to which he pointed. It was, indeed, as 
he had said. There she sat, with the paleness of death 
upon her face—her white garments waving heavily in 
the night wind, that rushed through the aisles of the 
church—and holding the silver goblet to her lips with 
long, bony arms, wasted by protracted illness. Even 
Adolph’s courage began to waver. 

“ Adelaide,” he cried, “I conjure you in the name 
of the blessed Trinity, answer me—is it thy living 
self, or but thy shadow ?” 

“ Ah!” replied a faint voice, “ you buried me alive, 
and, but for this wine, I had perished from exhaustion. 
Come up to me, dear Adolph, I am no shadow—but 
I soon shall be with shadows, unless I receive your 
speedy succour.” 

“Go not near her!” said Hans; “ ii is the Evil One, 
that has assumed the blessed shape of my lady to de- 
stroy you.” 

“ Away, old man!” exclaimed Adolph, bursting from 
the feeble grasp of his servant, and rushing up the 
steps of the altar. 

It was, indeed, Adelaide that he held in his eager 
embrace—the warm 4nd living Adelaide—who had 
been buried for dead in her long trance, and had only 
escaped from the grave by the sacrilegious daring of— 
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NAPLES. 


THE ocean-wave’s innumerable smile 

Glow’d with th’ invigorating beams, which fell, 
Like golden shafts, from heaven's blue citadel : 
The winds were sleeping in their caverns, while 
Sky, air, earth, ocean, summer’s garment wore, 
From the resplendent sands upon the shore, 

To distant Caprea’s purple blooming isle. 

The lagging ships seem’d the voluptuons spoil 
Of the soft air, whose radiant censers spill’d 
Odours on earth, and earth with incense fill’d. 
Naples! my heart shall in its depths retain 

The passing splendour of that summer day; 

Like light from love's sweet grave it shall remain, 
When love has pass’d, with all its dreams, away. 





THE OLDEN TIME. 


YE reminiscences of olden time, 

Ye dwell upon my memory like a dream. 

Ye come and go, like bubbles on a stream ; 
Or like those clouds that float around the moon. 
I listen—for to me there comes no chime 
Without its echo ; and all voices seem 

To speak in words of some familiar rhyme 

I listened to of old—Ah, me! as soon 

Shall winds forget their minstrelsy, the trees 
Forget the sunshine in the month of June, 
The tranquil waves forget the stormy breeze, 
And the cold lakes of mountain-tops to freeze, 
As the unhappy one, while life may last, 
Shut from his heart the memory of the past. 





THE JILTED. 





THE JELTED. 


od 


“ Beware how 


loiter in vain 


Among nymphs of a higher degree.” 


Marx Antuony Snusss was the youngest son of a | vered that his nag had lost his shoe, he led him, with 


respectable butcher in Leeds. Even in childhood, 
young Snubbs was remarkable for an ambition, which 
soared beyond the narrow sphere to which his birth 
threatened to confine him. He disdained to associate 
with the young butchers of the neighbourhood, and 
attached himself to the genteeler society of attorneys’ 
clerks and mercers’ apprentices—a circumstance which 
excited the indignation of his father, who threatened 
to disinherit him, on pretence of his being too fine a 
gentleman to do credit to an honourable calling. But, 
fortunately, the young man’s maternal uncle, a silk 
weaver in the place, viewed his character in a more 
favourable light, he admired his nephew’s spirit, and, 
resolving to encourage it, obtained for him the place 
of a shop-boy with an eminent haberdasher in London. 
In this situation, young Snubbs neglected no opportu- 
nity of cultivating the graces; and as he, at the same 
time, had tolerable parts, a modest assurance, and a 
ready tongue, he rose so rapidly in his master’s favour, 
that he was appointed to travel for the house to the 
north of England, and to Scotland. This appointment 
had long been the aim of our hero’s exertions, and the 
object of his ambitious wishes ; and Alexander of Ma- 
eedon felt not greater pride, when he had first tamed 
the fierceness of Bucephalus, than did Snubbs, when 
he found himself master of a stout hackney, trotting on 
the high-way to happiness and Carlisle. It was here 
that he met, for the first time, the accomplished Miss 
Geraldine Snooks, the daughter and heiress of a rich 
attorney. He had the honour of dancing with her at 
the charity ball; he afterwards met her at a tea party, 
and took the liberty of offering to accompany her next 
morning to a concert. His attention now became more 
particular ; he visited her at her father’s house—stole 
her fan—wrote verses upon her French poodle—and, 
in short, had made a strong impression upon her affec- 
tions, when he was diseovered, one morning, kissing 
his mistress’s hand, and trying to prevail with her to 
accompany him upon his northern excursion, as far as 
Gretna Green, by old Snooks, who kicked him down 
stairs, and forbade him his house for ever. This was 
a severe blow to his hopes; and Snubbs, in the height 
of his indignation, meditated claiming satisfaction from 
the attorney, either by the quello or an action for 
assault. Upon further reflection, however, he adopted 
the more prudent and Christian resolution of overlook- 
ing the affront, in consideration of his love for the fair 
Geraldine. 

He immediately quitted Carlisle, where he had lost 
his heart, and, we are sorry to add, his book of pat- 
terns: the latter loss, however, was scarcely felt before 
it was relieved, by the restoration of the article, with 
a hastily written and indifferently spelled note from 
Miss Snooks, expressing sympathy for his sufferings, and 
swearing unalterable attachment to his person and for- 
tunes. The truth is, the patterns had slipped from the 
pocket of Mark Anthony's inexpressibles, during his 
somewhat precipitous retreat before the enraged Octa- 
vius Snooks. The constancy of his mistress greatly 
consoled our hero under the indignity he had just ex- 
perienced, and he comforted himself with the thought, 
that “ the course of true love never did run smooth” — 
a truth which was farther confirmed in his own expe- 
rience, by his horse stumbling on a piece of new-laid 
road, and depositing the unhappy lover in a dry ditch. 
Snubbs did not allow this accident to ruffle his lately 
Se on the contrary, as he disco- 

c 





much tenderness, to a neighbouring smithy; and while 
the grim master of the forge was performing his office, 
our lover availed himself of the unavoidable delay to 
pen a few stanzas to his mistress, in imitation of Shen- 
stone’s “ Pastoral Ballad.” In this piece he paints the 
pangs of absence, threatens to break his pipe and crook, 
and pathetically recommends his sheep and his goats 
to the care of his brother swains, as he is entirely oc- 
cupied with his passion for the divine Snooks. After 
despatching this effusion by a ragged little cyclops, 
whom he bribed with a sixpence and a glass of purl, 
he resumed his journey, and arrived safe in Glasgow ; 
where he, for a time, forgot his love, in transacting the 
business of his employers. But a short excursion which 
he had occasion to take into the Highlands, effectually 
recalled his attention to love and the muses. During 
his passage by steam, from Balloch to the head of Loch 
Lomond, he composed a long elegy, of which the fol- 
lowing stanzas are a fragment : 


“While hapless exile, on a distant shore, 
I wander far from joy and Geraldine : 
Still mid the torrent’s rush, the tempest’s roar, 
Angelic Snooks! my 
* * * 


heart is ever thine. 

a” * * - 

Ah! should my bark, when winds too tudely blow, 
Be doom’d to perish in this boundless sea, 

Wilt thou, my Snooks—I know thou wilt—bestow 
A tear for him who died for love of thee ?” 


It does not clearly appear that Mr. Snubbs was en- 
titled to consider himself as dying for love of Miss 
Snooks, even in the event of the catastrophe which he 
here contemplates, seeing that the exclusive object of 
his excursion on Loch Lomond—which, by the way, 
he somewhat absurdly mistakes for boundless sea—was 
to make a descent on Glenfalloch, and thenee pass 1o 
Inverary, for the purpose of collecting certain sets of 
tartan. But poetical license must be allowed to a bag- 
man and a lover. On his return from this highland 
excursion, Mark Anthony had a short satisfactory inter- 
view with his mistress, who gave him a lock of her 
hair, which we may here mention was of that shade 
of red which is commonly called sandy-colour. In 
return, Mr. Snubbs presented her with an elegant 
tweezer-case; vows of the most lasting attachment 
were mutually pledged between the lovers, and a day 
fixed for their elopement. In the mean while, Mr. 
Snubbs considered himself bound, in honour, to return 
without delay to London, and give his employers an 
account of his northern journey. This account was 
found to be highly satisfactory ; and the manager of the 
commercial house to which he was attached, was so 
pleased with his diligence and success, he promoted 
him, from a trotting galloway and ninety pounds per 
annum, to a higher salary, and the luxury of a gig— 
Greatly elated with his promotion, our traveller lost no 
time in writing to his inamorata an account of his 
brightened prospects; nor was he long in receiving an 
answer, as warm as he could have wished, and earn- 
estly pressing him to return immediately to Carlisle, 
where his anxious Geraldine was expecting him with 
open arms. But the gifts of fortune are not only falla- 
cious in their own nature—they are also very apt to 
exert a mischievous influence on the character and 
feelings of individuals. We cannot say that Mr. 
Snubbs’ love was now less warm than when he was 
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less favoured by the capricious goddess; but finding 
himself more flush of ready than usual, he re- 
solved to make the most of his bachelor liberty, by 
mixing freely in the gaieties of the metropolis. He 
spent much of his time at Astley’s, the Hay-market, 
and even ventured once or twice to the Opera. Such 
a life of pleasure could not be expected to last, and 
Mark Anthony's superfluous funds were soon exhausted. 
But in proportion as his finances began to be impaired, 
his love revived; and he was seriously meditating a 
northern excursion, with the intention of acquiring a 
husband’s claim over the person and fortune of his 
Geraldine, when, fortunately, his employers resolved to 
send him thither on commercial business. Hitherto 
we have contemplated Snubbs as the enfante gate of 
fortune ; but the mutability of human affairs extends 
to bagmen as well as to kings and heroes; and Mark 
Anthony Snubbs, like his great namesake, the triumvir, 
was destined to be the sport of a woman. Though 
naturally sanguine, and free from superstition, he felt 
oppressed with a presentiment of evil as he approached 
the ancient city of Carlisle. It was night before he 
arrived at his inn; yet the anxiety which he felt would 
not permit him to call, as usual, for his slippers and 
night-cap; he, therefore, hurriedly discussed a pound 
and a half of minced collops, with a cut of salmon, for 
his supper ; and having swallowed half a quart of dis- 
tilled waters, by way of security against the night air, 
he sallied forth to reconnoitre Mr. Snooks’ premises, 
and obtain, if possible, an interview with his mistress. 
The wealthy attorney's house, with the retiring modesty 
which is supposed to characterize its owner's profes- 
sion, stood a little back from the line of the street, and 
was surrounded with a small, but neat orchard. An 
iron gate, Which was secured only by a latch, afforded 
ready access to this second paradise, and Mr. Snubbs 
succeeded in stealing round to his mistress’s window 
unobserved. Here, however, he tapped and whispered 
in vain; he even ventured to hum, in a disconsolate 
tone, the words of a Scotch song: 


“This ae night, this ae night, 
O rise and let me in.” 








Still no Miss Snooks echoed back the cadence of his 
song. In a fit of desperation, the love-sick bagman 
now approached a window, through which streamed a 
flood of light. The shutter was only half closed, so 
that our traveller could easily perceive what was doing 
within; but what pen can describe the horror of the 
unfortunate bagman, when he saw, in Mr. Snooks’ best 
parlour, which was splendidly lighted up for the occa- 
sion, with wax tapers and argand lamp, Miss Geraldine 
Snooks in her bridal dress, and smiling from ear to ear, 
leading down a dance with an elderly gentleman in 
tights, with huge golden buckles, and a George the 
Fourth wig, and whom he readily recognised as old 
Oroonoko, the rich tobacconist, for whom the fickle 
Miss Snooks had often expressed a particular aversion. 
At this unexpected sight, Snubbs could not suppress an 
audible groan, which instantly interrupted the festivi- 
ties within. The attorney, snatching a horse-pistol 
from the mantelpiece, rushed to the door, followed 
more leisurely by the bridegroom, armed with the fire- 
shovel. Our hero now endeavoured to effect his re- 
treat, but unsuccessfully, as one leg was caught in a 
man-trap, which Snooks had placed near a favourite 
apple-tree, and the other was held fast by a large 
house dog, who had rushed forth upon the first alarm. 
The bagman’s cries guided the company to the scene 
of action. Lights were procured, and poor Snubbs 
was at last rescued from his perilous situation. He 
had fortunately received little bodily harm, but his 
fright was excessive, and his clothes were torn. He 
was speedily recognized, and his sufferings excited 
rather merriment than sympathy; but what affected 
him most was, that his mistress, instead of showing any 
signs of remorse or pity, joined very heartily in the 
mirth which his deplorable plight had provoked. Old 
Snooks, indeed, threatened a prosecation for trespass; 
but the good natured tobacconist interfered, and even 
Mrs. Oroonoko joined in interceding for her unfortu- 
nate lover. 

The jilted bagman is now a respectable mercer in 
his native town of Leeds, and, in the arms of an affec- 
tionate wife, has forgotten the disdain of Miss Geral- 
dine Snooks. . 





VISIT TO THE CAPOUDAN PACHA. 


Notwitustanpine all I had heard of the exter- 
nal beauty of Constantinople, yet fatigued and nerve- 
worn as I was after passing five days and nights in an 
open boat in traversing the Dardanelles and the sea of 
Marmora, my anticipations were fully realized on ap- 
proaching that ancient metropolis. It was midnight, 
and a broad autumnal moon bathed sea and city in a 
flood of light; her beams were thrown back from 
many a mosque and gilded minaret, emerging from the 
impenetrable gloom of the dark groves of cypress trees 
which stand like giant watchmen round the Turbehs* 
of the departed saints of Islamism. The plaintive cry 
of the stork, and the deep voice of the Imam calling 
the faithful to the last Namaz, were the only sounds 
that broke upon the stillness of the night. 

As the city+ gates are closed an hour or two after 
sunset, it was impossible to land, and the caikgee 
moored his little vessel under the wall of the Serari 
to wait the morning. I thank my kind fortune for 


*Turbeh is a magnificent building appropriated ex- 
clusively to the reception of the remains of a sultan 
or a saint. 

t There is a very strict police in Constantinople ; no 


person is allowed to walk the streets after sunset with- | - 


out a Jantern. 





thus prolonging to me the beautiful vision which the 
moment I set foot on shore disappeared forever, giving 
place to the disgusting realities of narrow alleys ren- 
dered almost impassible by dogs and dirt. I landed as 
soon as it was day, and without obstruction of any kind 
I got my passport vise, and my kit inspected by the pro- 
per authorities, a ceremony which I believe is only 
gone through for the purpose of demanding a fee, for 
I never heard of any exception being taken to a pass- 
port, or of any duty imposed upon luggage. The 
Turkish officials are at their post a little after daylight, 
and in this respect set an example which might be ad- 
vantageously followed by some functionaries nearer 
home. 

Having dismissed my boatman, I made a sign to a 
Hamal ¢ to take my luggage and follow me, and being 
on the city side, I crossed the Golden Thorn, and land- 
ing at Topkhana, (the cannon foundry,) directed the 
Hamal to lead the way to Pera. “Upon my head be 
it,” said he; and notwithstanding the load that actu- 
ally was upon his head, in addition to the moral re- 
sponsibility he had taken upon himself, he climbered 
up one of the steep lanes leading to the European 
suburb of Pera—or, as the Turks call it, the “deurt 


+ Hamal, a porter. 
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yol,” literally the four ways—with a rapidity that put 
me to considerable pain to keep up with. I was in 
some trepidation lest he meditated a sudden disappear- 
ance, which he could have accomplished with the 
greatest facility. Having however reached the Gala- 
ta Serai, the palace of the Sultan’s pages, where 
there was a fountain, he very unceremoniously threw 
down his load, and exclaimed, “This Inghilis Giaour 
has his sanduki full of gold.” 

“ What is the matter?” said I, as soon as | could 
speak. 

“ You put upon the back of a man a load that would 
squeeze the hump of a dromedary into paras.* You 
may carry your yoke yourself—I will go no further 
with it.” 

“ My good friend,” said I, “ you mistake ; the chest 
is not so heavy or you could not have mounted the 
hill so fast with it; but come I am in a hurry, an ex- 
tra grush will lighten the load.” 

“Gently, gently,” said he, waving his hand to and 
fro, to stay my impatience, “there is no hurry. If it 
please Allah there is time enough. The Deurt Yol is 
but a five minute piece from hence.” I thought this 
was cool enough ; but so it is in Turkey. A Mussul- 
man when serving an infidel always does it at his lei- 
sure; and so my Hamal, after taking some powdered 
coffee,t which he washed down with a draught of wa- 
ter from the fountain, drew forth his tchibouque, and 
striking a light with a chakmak and a piece of kav,t 
an apparatus the Turks always carry about with them, 
sat himself down on the marble basin of the fountain, 
and with an air of most imperturbable gravity began 
to ply his pipe. He was a grim-looking, well-made 
vagabond, with huge naked legs, bearing a dolphin 
saillant vert,, which shewed him to have been a Gali- 
onghi—a sailor in the Ottoman fleet. As I saw there 
was no chance of frightening him into compliance, I had 
recourse to a ruse—Come,” said I, “you must be 
quick—I am the bearer of despaches for the English 
ambassador.” 

“ Mashallah,” said he, “ will you throw dirt in my 


eyes? Is the Inghilis Eltgee like this saccal § that he 


shall rise at this hour?” The individual to whom he 
pointed was toiling up the hill with a curiously shaped 
leather-bottle on his back, capable of containing four 
or five gallons of water. 

“Salam al hakim,” said the Hamal, as the water- 
carrier arrived ; to whom the latter responded, “ Al 
hakim salam.” 

The Turks have almost invariably fine voices, and 
they are never heard to better effect than in the deep 
tones in which they are accustomed to pronounce their 
saluta. Whenever the vowel a occurs, it is produced 
a gorge deployee, rich, deep, full, and harmonious ; and 
amongst the causes of the contempt which the Turks 
feel—from the Soldan to the meanest of his subjects— 
and seldom fail to express for the “ Frenk kepecllerri,” 
that is to say, Frank dogs—may be reckoned—next 
perhaps to our dress, which puts them in mind of a pair 


* Para is a small copper coin so thin that the lightest 
wind will blow it way. 

t Coffee to a Turk is absolutely indispensable—ra- 
ther than not have it at all, he will take it in powder. 
The Turks have a saying, that a cup of coffee and a 
pipe form a complete entertainment. Some of the re- 
ligious contend that both are constructively forbidden 
by the Koran as coming under the ban pronounced 
against intoxicating drugs. 

+ Chakmak and kav, a flint and steel, and a very 
peculiar kind of touchwood. 

§ A water-carrier. The water-carriers, as do also 
the porters, form a very numerous class in Constanti- 
nople. Each has its Bashi, or chief, and in cases of 
emergency is called upon to act as police under his 
orders. 





of scissors—the hissing, whistling, and fizzing of our 
pronunciation. I have heard the vaunted “lingua 
Tuscana in bocca Romana,” and from a very 
“bocca Romana” too, but the Turkish, with the same 
advantages, is a thousand times before it. The “ Al 
hakim salam,” which may be translated “ peace be with 
thee,” is never used but to the faithful. If a Turk sa- 
lute a Frank, it is “ Sabahnes hierolsun,” (good morn 
ing,) or “ Akshamnes, hierolsun,” (good evening,) a: the 
case may be. 

The water-carrier filled his bottle, and imitating the 
example of my friend the Hamal, sat down to his 
pipe. They then entered into the most friendly com- 
munion together, in the course of which the saccal re- 
proached his friend for doing any service at all toa 
Frank. “Wait a while,” quoth the latter, “I carried 
the Giaour’s accursed sanduki with my left hand.’”* 
“ That,” interrupted I, is the reason you found it so 
heavy.” Upon which the saccal interfered, and af 
ter lifting the trunk, began to revile me for placing on 
the shoulders of a Mussulman a load only fit for the 
back of a camel. 4 

“Allah is great,” said he, “but he is gracious; I 
wonder Moustapha is not dead. I advise him to go to 
the Cadhi and see if he will allow a Frank dog thus 
to treat a greenhead!”’t—for Moustapha pretended to 
the green turban, for which, in all probability, he got 
well thrashed every time he met another greenhead 
either stronger or richer than himself. 

Heaven knows how this controversy might have 
ended, had it not been for the arrival of an individual 
of an anomalous appearance, who immediately ad- 
dressed himself to me in the following terms :—* Nom 
de Dieu! what has brought you to Constantinople ?” 

It was not withont difficulty that [ recognized my 
friend Captain S——,, of the Greek regulars, clad as 
he then was in the costume of the Nizam djedid :}—e 
large red cloak reaching from his neck to his ankles; 
blue jacket, braided with silver; blue pantaloons, tight 
to the knee, but very capacious upwards ; red morocco 
hessians; an Egyptian riding whip of Hippopotamus 
skin, and, to crown all,a red quilted caouk of the 
form an dimensions of a pint basin. “What harlequi- 
nade is this,” inquired I, “ and how comes it that you 
have abandoned the cross for the crescent?” “Oh,” 
said he, “those ungrateful scoundrels, the Greeks, 
would have starved me; but here I am wellepaid, and 
generally speaking, well treated. I hold the office of 
military instructor to the new troops in the household 
of the Capoudan Pasha, qui, entre nous, est un imbecile; 
but nevertheless, the third subject in the empire ; and 
on state days is allowed the honour of kissing the Sul- 
tan’s slipper. But come,” said he, “I see you are 
just arrived. Moustapha, take the gentleman's trunk 
to my konak.” 

Greenheaded Moustapha, to my utter astonishment, 
put both hands to the sanduki, and turning to Captain 
S—— exclaimed, “ By my eyes,” and darted off alertly. 
The water-carrier had already disappeared. we 

“ What,” said I, “does this mean? 1 have been en- 
deavouring to persuade this rascal to go on for this last 
half hour, and just now he was talking of taking me 
before the Cadhi for overloading him.” 

“Oh,” said S——, “he knows me; and, moreover, 
do you see those two solemn looking gentlemen with 
white sticks in their hands? Moustapha is very well 


* This renders the service less odious in the eyes of 
Mahomed. 

+ An Emir; wearing light green is the peculiar pri- 
vilege of the descendants of the prophet of which 
they are exceedingly jealous. It is not long since the 
lady of an English ambassador was knocked down and 
beaten by some Yenicheris, for wearing a green veil. 

t New institution. Tbe regular troops of Sultan 
Mahmoud are so called. 
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acquainted with their method of settling dis- 
putes of this kind. Let us go into Kafphene and make 
our keff, and then, if you like, as I am going to the 
morning drill, at which the Pasha is always present, I 
will present you to him.” 

I very gladly assented to his proposal, and after hav- 
ing passed under the hands of an Armenian barber, 
we adjourned to a coffee-house. Here were a number 
of Osmanlis reclining on cushions and otherwise en- 
joying themselves ; that is, smoking their pipes, drink- 
ing coffee, stroking their beards, playing with their 
beards, and maintaining a profound silence. On our 
entrance, one meagre, sallow looking fellow, clad in a 
loose, drab coloured benesh, or gown, and wearing a 
curiously stamped felt cap, in shape exactly resembling 
a gigantic extinguisher, got up, spat upon the floor, 
and rushed out of the apartment. I afterwards ascer- 
tained, that he had a great character for sanctity, and 
belonged to a Mehdreseh* of Spinning Dervishes,— 
gentlemen who, on stated days, entertain the public 
by turning round with a wonderful rapidity, “a qui 
mieux” for hours together, or, till they actually faint 
away, a most execrable din being kept up the whole 
time by tomtoms and other abominable instruments ; 
the greater the spinner, the greater the saint. 

We took our places in the divan, and S—— com- 
menced a conversation with an aged respectable look- 
ing Turk who sat next him. 

“Is your kefft good?” “So, so; and the keff of 
your worship?—” “Very pretty keff” 

“This gentleman,” said S——, pointing to me, 
“brings news that the Roumelie Giaours have been 
cut into cababst by the wonderful Reschid.” 

The old Turk laid down his pipe, raised himself on 
his knees, and slapping both thighs, exclaimed, “ Praise 
be to Allah! how many heads have they taken?” 

As this was the first I had heard of the victory, I 
was rather puzzled for a reply, but my inventive friend 
S—— extricated me from the difficulty, by saying that 
the slain were so numerous they could only take the 
ears, some bushels of which were on their way to 
Constantinople, and would be found, in all probability, 
nailed to the walls of the Sultanum Serai on the fol- 
lowing day. This news immediately set the whole 
conclave in motion, and S—— being pestered with 
questions, found it prudent to beat a retreat, pleading 
his duty ‘at the Capoudan Pacha capuri, that is to say, 
the Captain Pacha’s gate, by which name the palace 
of that dignitary is known. We descended to Topk- 
hana quay, and getting into a yeutch-chiffdee—a wher- 
ry rowed by three pair of sculls—directed the boat- 
men to the tersana, the arsenal, in the neighbourhood 
of which is the residence of the Captain Pasha. 

I was surprised to find the dock yard a scene of 
considerable bustle and activity ; there were several 
magnificent vessels on the stocks, and artificers busily 
employed about them. It was a scene that accorded 
ill with all I had heard of Turkish apathy and indo- 
lence. 

On our arrival at the divan, we found the Capou- 
dan Pacha impatient for the presence of his instructor. 
He was seated in a small keschk,* overlooking an in- 


* Mehdreseh is a college or monastery. The one 
here mentioned, is a beautiful building in Galata, said 
to be richly endowed. On Friday, one of the spinning 
days, infidels are admitted on condition of taking off 
their shoes. 

+ Keff may, perhaps, be translated “comfort.” A 
Turk who has not had his pipe and coffee in the morn- 
ing, under which circumstances he is very ill-temper- 
ed, is excused, because he has not made his keff. 

t Cababs are pieces of roast meat, cubes of about 
an inch square. 

* Keschk, is a light, airy, summer apartment, gene- 
rally very fancifully painted in arabesque. 





ner court of the palace, in which were about two 
handred lads in military uniform, that might be called 
European, if we except the caouk and red morocco 
papouches, or slippers. The Pacha was a little, round, 
fat, fiery-looking personage; and his appearance would 
have been contemptible, but for his very handsome, 
jet-black, curly beard. Altogether he looked not very 
anlike a butcher—which epithet was neither unfre- 
quently nor undeservedly applied to him. He wore 
on his head a crimson cashmere shawl; and although 
the day was warm, he was wrapped up in a superb 
cafian, lined throughout with sables. He looked hard 
at me, but took not the slightest notice of S——, till 
the latter presented me to him as an officer, late of the 
Greek service. Iam free to confess that I thonght 
this was a piece of intelligence not at all necessary to 
be communicated to his excellency; and I felt that I 
held my head by a very precarious tenure, being no 
other than the will and pleasure of the Pacha, about 
whose humanity I had some scruples. 

“He is welcome,” said the Pacha; “bid him sit; 
and say we are glad he has left those infidel dogs, the 
Greeks. He is now in Istambol, and when he goes 
home to his eonntrymen, he will be able to tell them 
the difference between true Musslemen and those 
Roumelic pesivencklerri.” 

Having made this speech, he ordered his Dragoman 
to be summoned ; and while S—— put his Asiatics 
through their evolutions, the Pacha entered into a 
conversation with me—the object of which was to 
prove that one. Turk was more than a match for ten 
infidels of any denomination ; and that Sultan Mah- 
moud would inevitably make those red-beards, the 
Russians, eat dirt. 

As I took good care to assent to all his propositions, 
he gradually became familiar, and told me several tales 
of a former Vizier, renowned alike for his gallantry, 
and his wonderful despatch of business. I made the 
best comments I could; but the interpreter, who was 
evidently a wag, took the business into his own hands, 
and so diverted the Pacha with his interpolated trans- 
lation of my replies, that he almost laughed himself 
into convulsions. He made me sit next him, and order- 
ed me sweetmeats, pipes, and coffee ; swore I was a mer- 
ty fellow, and said what a pity ’twas, I was an infidel. 
Having exhausted his stock of anecdotes, which, in 
truth to say, abounded more with obscenity than wit, 
he turned his attention to S—— and his recruits. 

“ Bismillah Bre Capitan,” said he, “in the name of 
Allah, what are you doing there? I am tired of this. 
Can you not invent somethingnew?” “ Please your high- 
ness, I am teaching them the manual exercise.” “ What 
an eshee !—what an ass thou art!—I tell you I want 
my Cheris to amuse me—I do not want them to fight.” 
“ Please your highness, it is my business to form sol- 
diers for the field—not for the parade.” “ Bakallam, we 
shall see. Inshallah shallg, I will command them my- 
self.” And then turning to me, “Sit you there,” said 
he, “and I will shew you a thing.” So saying, his 
highness jumped up, and putting on his slippers, he 
hastened down into the court. 

“Now,” said he to S——, “ form them into two co- 
lumns—you lead one and I will lead the other:—you 
march round that way, and I will march this:—and 
when I order the clarionet to play, let them march as 
solemnly as they can; but at the sound of the tom- 
tom, let them run like greyhounds. Let it be done. 
Give me a sabre.” 

His highness placed himself at the head of his co- 
lumn, and having ordered the clarionet to play, the two 
parties marched round like mourners at a funeral ; but 
when the tom-tom sounded, “ sauve qui pent,” the de- 
vil take the hindmost! The only thing that impeded 
their propress, was the person of their august chief, 
who, enveloped as he was in his caftan, and incumber- 
ed with slippers, in spite of his prodigious exertions, 
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was evidently unable to keep up with his “ beau ideal” 
of double quick time. The alternations of maestoso 
and presto prestissimo, were continued for some time, 
till the Pacha, getting tired, seized upon an unfortunate 
—who, in the enthusiasm of the moment, had outstrip- 
ped his fellows, and so got clear of the ranks—and or- 
dered him to be tied up to one of the pillars which 
supported the keschk. This being immediately done, 
he took a ramrod, and, with his own hands, beat him 
over the calves of his naked legs till the blood ran 
down from them: the poor wretch uttering all the 
while the most agonizing cries: but the Pacha only 
seemed to enjoy his amusement the more, and contin- 
ued to strike till fairly exhausted. I was so wronght 
upon by this inhuman exhibition, that I dared not again 
trust myself in his highness’s presence. So I took my 


departure without ceremony ; leaving S—— to make 
what excuse for my absence he might think fit. 
so ended my visit to the Capoudan Pacha. 


And 


mecca a 
ARCHERY. 


Arcuery!—ihere is something peculiarly joyous 
and spirit-stirring in the word,— it revives the memory 
of bye-gone pleasures, of the exploits of our youth, of 
friends and associates in whose society we practised 
this excellent and fascinating exercise, within the sunny 
glades of one of the most romantic glens of which 
merry England can boast. The prospect is still before 
me in all its original freshness. It is a scene, Nasmyth 
would have delighted to paint. 

The manly and truly princely amusement of archery 
has, in all ages and nations, attraeted the notice and 
engaged the support of the highest order of men. The 
celebrated Roger Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, 
wrote an express treatise on the practice of shooting 
with the long bow, and enumerates many emperors 
and kings who were proud of exhibiting their skill in 
the art. Among other great personages, he particularly 
praises Henry VIII. of England who took every oppor- 
tunity, and used every means to encourage archery, 
himself affording an example of great skill. Hiollin- 
shed observes, that this prince shot as well or better 
than any of his guard; and Monfaucan, the French chro- 
nieler, says, in his description of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, “ Apres, ils allerent tirer de l’are, et le 
Roy d’Angleterre luymeme, qui est merveilleusement 
bon archer et fort, et le fasoit bon voir.” 

To young persons, Ascham strongly recommends the 
practice of archer, not only as a happy and honorable 
substitute for many unworthy amusements and expen- 
sive follies, (particularly gaming, the great bane of the 
age in which he lived,) but also on account of the manli- 
ness of the diversion, and of the share it may fairly claim 
in the preservation of the health. For this exercise evi- 
dently tends to raise the spirits, to invigorate our nerves, 
and to increase our bodily strength ; while the graceful- 
ness of the attitudes, and elegance of the implements of 
the archer, furnish additional inducements. Indeed, of so 
much importance to youth was deemed the exercise of 
the bow, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that in the 
“orders and statutes” for the government of Harrow 
School, it was a condition that every child should be 
allowed by his parents, at all times, a bow, three ar- 
rows, bow strings, and a braeer. In consequence of 
this regulation, there was, till within the last three or 
four years, an annual shooting with the English bow 
for the prize of a silver arrow. 

This dreadful weapon, in the hands of the English 
yeomen, was used with a dexterity and skill truly as- 
tonishing. The extreme range of the ancient war 

’ bow, may be estimated at about four hundred paces ; 
and an arrow, at that great distance, would often in- 
flict fatal wounds. When in closer contact with his 
enemy, the archer was of course still more formidable. 





The strongest and best tempered armour was pierced 
like paper by his steel-headed arrows. Neither shield 
nor breast-plate could resist its force, nor flight avail 
to protect the fugitive from the winged death that pur- 
sued him. At the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, ten thousand bowmen overcame an enemy 
six times their own number, slaughtered the whole of 
the French cavalry, the flower of their knighthood, 
who were protected by coats of Milan steel, the best 
armour of the period. 

In the destruction of wild animals, and in the chase, 
the bowman was of course equally skilful. The an- 
cient archer would pierce a deer in his swiftest flight, 
at the distance of two hundred yards. 

As regards the modern practice of shooting, the 
most magnificent bow meetings in England are those 
celebrated at Eaton Hall, the seat of Earl Grosvenor, 
where meetings are held at intervals during the whole 
summer. The arrangements are of the most splendid 
description. Several pairs of targets are erected in 
the park, and all the fashion and beauty of Cheshire, 
and of the adjvining counties, assemble to contest the 
prizes awarded by the noble host on the occasion ; 
consisting of gold arrows, medals with suitable inscrip- 
tions, superb jewelry, &c. The ladies tastefully at- 
tired, like the gentlemen, in an uniform of archer’s 
green, with caps adorned with eagles’ plumes, contend 
at separate targets, and are, at these, as at all other bow 
meetings with which I am acquainted, by far the most 
dexterous and successful competitors. 

There is, besides, a vast number of archery societies 
in other parts of the kingdom ; among these, the Royal 
Edinburgh Bowmen, now styled “the King’s Bedy 
Guard,” from their having acted in that eapacity when 
his late Majesty George IV. visited Scotland, are pre- 
eminent. They claim by ancient charter, the privi- 
lege of guarding the King whenever he comes within 
a certain distance of Edinburgh. The society consists 
of at least eleven hundred members, comprising in its 
list of names, those of the chief nobility and gentry 
of the kingdom. The costume is very picturesge and 
elegant, and their shooting reminds us of the best days 
of archery. 

“The Woodmen of Arden,” as they romantically 
and appropriately term themselves, are a society of great 
celebrity in Warwiekshire, patronized by the amiable 
Earl and Countess of Aylsford. His lordship handles 
the bow with astonishing strength and dexterity. At 
their grand annual meetings called wardmotes, he has 
repeatedly shot into the centre of the target, at the 
distance of twelve score paces. This was the usual 
distance at which the marks were placed when the 
stout yeomen of England practised for the purpose of 
acquiring dexterity in war, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing quotation from Shakspeare’s Henry IV. 

“Shallow. Is old Double, of your town, living 
ret?” 

, “ Silence. Dead, sir.” 

“ Shallow. Dead !—see, see—he drew a good bow. 
John of Gaunt loved him well, and betted much mo- 
ney on his head—Dead ! he would have clapped into 
the clout (white mark) at twelve score, and carried 
you a forehand shaft, a fourteen and a fourteen-and-a 
half, that it would have done a man’s heart good to 
see.” —Act III. Scene 2. 


_ 


TRAVELLING to boobies is of great use. It changes 
them from stupid blockheads into prating coxcombs ; it 
improves them as bottling does small beer, which then 
becomes brisk without growing stronger. On the other 
hand, it gives an ease and polish to men of sense and 
learning, which nothing else can supply: a judicious 
mixture of those refined manners in which our neigh- 
bours excel, adds a grace and a brilliancy to every s0- 
lid accomplishment. 
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deep carmine, I 


mever can for - get, 


Ile 


Though brighter stars are in her sky, 

And softer strains of minstrelsy, 
Than one perhaps forgot 

No look is there, no silvery tone, 

No love wreathed smile though she is gone, 
‘Which I remember not, 


Itt. 


My bosom’s charm when others sleeps 
Is one to smile, is one to weep, 
In love's deep, holy spell 
And she, perhaps, thinks not on me, 
Whose soul was all too much her own, 
Bat yet farewell, farewell! 
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PRAYER OF THE LONELY STUDENT. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Soul of our souls! and safeguard of the world ! 
Sustain—Thou only can’st—the sick at beart; 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall 
‘Their host affections unto Thee and Thine. — Wordsworth. 
Nicut—holy night !—the time 

For Mind’s free breathings in a purer clime! 

Night !—when in happier hour the unveiling sky 
Woke all my kindled soul, 

To meet its revelations, clear and high, 

With the strong joy of Immortality! 

Now hath strange sadness wrapp'd me—strange and 

deep— 

And my thoughts faint, and shadows o’er them roll, 

E’en when I deem'd them seraph-plumed, to sweep 
Far beyond Earth's control. 


Wherefore is this ’—I see the stars returning, 
Fire after fire in Heaven's rich Temple burning, 
Fast shine they forth—my spirit-friends, my guides, 
Bright rulers of my being’s inmost tides ; 
They shine—but faintly, through a quivering haze— 
Oh! is the dimness mine which clouds those rays! 
They from whose glance my ehildhood drank delight 
A joy unquestioning—a love intense— 
They, that unfolding to more thoughtful sight, 
The harmony of their magnificence, 
Drew silently the worship of my youth 
To the grave sweetness on the brow of truth ; 
Shall they shower blessing, with their beams divine 
Down to the watcher on the stormy sea, 
And to the pilgrim, toiling for his shrine, 
Through some wild pass of rocky Appennine, 

And to the wanderer lone, 

On wastes of Afric thrown, 

And not to me? 

Am I a thing forsaken, 

And is the gladness taken 
From the bright-pinion’d Nature, which hath soar’d 
Through realms by royal eagle ne'er explored, 
And, bathing there in streams of fiery light, 
Found strength to gaze upon the Infinite? 
And now an alien !—Wherefore must this be ? 

How shall I rend the chain? 

How drink rich life again 
From those pure stores of radiance, swelling free? 
Father of Spirits! let me turn to Thee! 


Oh! if too much exulting in her dower, 
My soul, not yet to lowly thought subdued, 
Hath stood without Thee on her Hill of Power— 
A fearful and a dazzling solitude!— 
And therefore from that radiant summit’s crown, 
To dim Desertion is by Thee cast down ; 
Behold! thy child submissively hath bow’d, 
Shine on him thro’ the cloud! 


Let the now darken’d earth and curtain’d Heaven 
Back to his vision with Thy face be given! 
Bear him on High once more, 
But on Thy strength to soar, 
And wrapt and still'd by that o’ershadowing might, 
Forth on the empyreal blaze to look with chasten’d 
sight. 


Or if it be, that like the ark’s lone dove, 
My thoughts go forth, and find no resting place, 
No sheltering home of sympathy and love, 
In the responsive bosoms of my race, 
And back return, a darkness and a weight, 
Till my unanswer'd heart grows desolate ; 
Yet, yet sustain me, Holiest!—I am vow'd 
To solemn service high ; 
And shall the spirit, for Thy tasks endow’d, 





Sink on the threshold of the sanctuary, 
Fainting beneath the burden of the day, 
Because no human tone, 
Unto the altar-stone, 
Of that pure spousal Fane inviolate, 
Where it should make eternal Truth its mate, 
May cheer the sacred solitary way! 


Oh! be the whisper of thy voice within, 
Enough to strengthen! Be the hope to win 
A more deep-seeing homage for ‘Thy name, 
Far, far beyond the burning dream of Fame! 
Make me Thine only !—Let me add but one 
To those refulgent steps all undefiled, 
Which glorious minds have piled 
Thro’ bright self-offering, earnest, child-like, low, 
For mounting to Thy throne! 
And let my soul, upborne 
On wings of inner morn, 
Find, in illumined secrecy, the sense 
Of that blest work, its own deep recompense. 
The dimness melts away, 
That on your glory lay, 
Oh! ye majestic watchers of the skies! 
Through the dissolving veil, 
Which made each aspect pale, 
Your gladdening fires once more I recognize, 
And once again a shower 
Of Hope, and Joy, and Power, 
Streams on my soul from your immortal eyes, 
And, if that splendour to my sobered sight 
Come tremulous, with more of pensive light; 
Something, tho’ beautiful, yet deeply fraught, 
With more that pierces thro’ each fold of thought, 
Than I was wont to trace, 
On Heaven’s unshadowed face; 
Be it e’en so!—be mine, tho’ set apart 
Unto a radiant ministry, yet still 
A lowly, fearful, self-distrusting heart ; 
Bow’d before Thee, O Mightiest! whose blest will 
All the pure stars rejoicingly fulfil. 


WOMAN'S AFFECTION, 


Is not woman’s fond heart a fathomless mine, 
Affection’s securest, her holiest shrine ? 

There it blooms in its beauty, luxuriant and free, 
As a flowret of fragrance, though lowly it be. 

The blast may be bleak, and bitter the storm 

Of adversity’s wind sweeping over its form ; 

It can ne’er be destroy’d, but its beauties will fade, 
If aside as neglected it ever be laid. 


If the hopes that have nursed it should wither and 
die, 

The stream that refreshed it prove shallow and dry, 

Warm sighs will oft fan, and tears will bedew 

The cherished exotic, in hopes to renew 

The fragrance, and beauty, the heart-thrilling glow 

That o’erspread every sense when it opened to blow: 

Then the thorns were unseen, unlooked for the 
blight, 

For the dazzling of hope hid the future from sight. 


Though the chill of unkindness should rob it of 
bloom, 

Or the frailty of life lay it low in the tomb; 

Then the past that is human will moulder and die, 

But the brightest and best will ascend to the sky ; 

For e’en woman's affection would be robbed of its 
worth, 

Were its joys and its fears alone centred on earth. 

It must rest upon God—then will all be secure, 

And the love of His creatures be constant and pure. 
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“Markep you the handsome Englishman, mai- 
dens ?” said a lovely female, suddenly raising her form 
from the velvet cushions on which she had been re- 


clining, to a small coterie of young women, one of 


whom immediately replied— 

“ By ’r lady an’ I had not, the description these silly 
maidens gave of him, one to another, would have mo- 
ved St. Bridget herself to love.” 

“ Peace, Maguire,” replied the same silvery tones 
that had first spoken ; “ know you who he is?” 

“ Noble lady, I do not; but a knight of no small de- 
gree, for he hath a marvellously noble smooth-spoken 
’squire with whom I held a trifling converse this even- 
ing: he would, no doubt, remove the fair Henrietta’s 
ignorance. By my troth, the ’squire might be Prince 
Charles himself.” 

“Tush, Maguire! dismiss these maidens; I would 
be alone with thee,” responded the Princess. 

The maidens had scarcely retired, when Henrietta, 
leaning back on her couch, whispered to the arch- 
looking, but silent Maguire— 

“ Maguire, should you meet the ‘squire, again ques- 
tion him of his master’s rank ; but you need not men- 
tion who willed you to do so.” 

“ No, lady. I had promised to ‘isten to a few words 
from him to night. I will then question him, as well 
eoncerning his master's as his own rank.” 

“ Maguire, be wary of this man’s conversation.” 

“ Lady, I will only question him of his master; you 
know that cannot be wrong,” said Maguire, her bright 
eyes dancing with mischief under her raised brows, 
speaking truths themselves, and drawing truth from 
the now blushing Henrietta. 

“ Wild, silly girl, tonch thy lute. 
mind will lead thee astray.” 

Maguire instantly swept tho strings of her lute to a 
merry tune of chivalry and love; but her fair mis- 
tress’s mind was not attuned to mirth, and she turned 
pettishly to her, saying, 

“Cease thy trifling ; I like not such childish ways.” 
Then quickly recovering her usual urbanity of man- 
ner, she smilingly continued—* But, go; thy mirthful 
strains, and witehing eyes, are sadly wasted on our 
presence; and by the Holy Virgin I will arraign this 
said ‘squire for depriving me of my minstrel.” 

“Then fare thee well, royal lady; doubt not my 
abilities in cross questioning, till I return to thee with- 
out the wished-for news.” 

« Farewell! summon my tire-women: I will to my 
eonch, for I feel sadly fatigued.” 

The tire women were summoned: and Maguire, 
easting one more laughing glance on her loved mis- 
tress, disappeared through the long door into a garden, 
humming the tune she had begun to the fanciful Hen- 
rietta ; till at length she was answered from gne of the 
portals of the castle in the same strain, only in a gruf- 
fer voice. 

“Here, by the holy saints! I began to curse my be- 
lieving heart, when the promised hour struck, that liad 
made me vain enough to think those mischievous eyes 
had told truth, when they looked on me with favour.” 

“Looked on you with favour—on a stranger? No, 
marry, if you would be looked on with favour, I must 
know thy name.” ° 

“ And so you shall; but I must breathe it on those 
ripe lips; and he proceeded to put his promise in 
practice; but Maguire, with one bound, was some 
yards from his outstretched arm, when she replied, 
firmly— 

“Come not near me! keep thy distance, bold one, or 
as this is our first meeting, it shall be our last. One 
step nearer, and I am gone.” 


That romantic 





The cavalier's almost contemptuous curl of the lip, 
and licentious glare of the eye, did not bespeak him 
to be the unassuming character his first speech would 
have made him. But the curled lip and the glaring 
eye were quickly repressed, as he again spoke— 

“ Nearer | must come, for my name is not to be 
proclaimed in this place, but must be whispered even 
in thy ear, nor go beyond it—yet glance not again 
such lightning; by ’r lady it hath seared my heart. 
but tell me first, hast thou not a name ?” 

“T need not fear to teli thee mine, since shame has 
never yet touched it. "Tis Maguire.” 

It would have been difficult to define the expres- 
sion of the features, as she concluded this last sentence ; 
but it seemed to be a compound of triumph and doubt, 
if she might be able to say this long. However, be 
it as it may, his voice had still the same insinuating 
tone as before, when he exclaimed, 

“ Now, by my soul, I know not if I ought to tell 
thee, but—” he drew close to her and whispered the 
remainder. Maguire started as he did so, threw her 
cloak close round her, as though with an intention of 
departing ; yet she still lingered, her voice trembling 
as she asked— 

“Then, whom is it you call master?” 

“ That, sweetest, is not mine to tell.” 

“ Farewell then; we meet not again; if I had known 
to whom I had given my word to meet at this hour, 
we had not met.” 

“ Nay, we do not part thus. The fairest of Eng- 
Jand’s dames do not scorn me; yet, believe me, I would 
not have done as much for them. I will tell thee 
whom I call master; but, mind, it goes not beyond you. 
Question for question, you know, is all fair; tell me, 
then, is it for your fair mistress, the lovely Henrietta, 
you ask ?” 

“Can you not answer a fair lady's question, but 
you must be paid for it? I will not answer thee, 
dallier.” 

“ Yet, ’tis said a woman cannot keep a secret; if 
’twere not dark, I would read it in thine eyes. But 
thou shalt know his name, too, and then, mayhap, thou 
wilt not be so chary of thy words, sweet one.” And 
again he drew nigh her, and whispered, and again she 
started, and exclaimed, 

“Ah!” 

“’Tis even so,” he replied, to her exclamation; 
“and now wilt thou not let me press thy sweet cheek? 
and I will tell thee, too, that it is not only thy lady 
that loves; it is returned.” 

“Then, our Holy Lady bless thee for that news,” 
replied the affectionate hearted French girl; and she 
held towards him “ the prettiest hand,” as he said, “he 
had ever pressed to his lips.” 

“ And now, Monsieur, we part—” 

“To meet again; when ?” 

“T know not;” and away she bounded, light as 4 
fairy, to her mistress’s room. 

“ By —, this girl hath moved me to some purpose. 
Why, what a poltroon am J turning to—a blabber too 
—but I am deceived if those black eyes do not love 
mischief too well to tell Henrietta what she knows; 
an’ if she does, what matters—only ‘twill spoil all his 
plans; and to a love-sick, romantic boy, this would be 
vexatious—let it go as it will, I care not, so I ean still 
make women believe themselves angels, while 1 know 
them to be fools.” 

Thus he soliloquized, as he turned towards the gay 
city, in a jeering, self-satisfied tone, and stopped at a 
dirty, low looking honse, which from the number of 
voices, and lighted windows, seemed to be an hotel ; 
and as he ascended the narrow creaking stairs, and 
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opened the door of a room at their head, he chuckled 
to himself, and even when he had entered it, and stood 
before a second person, he was minutes ere he com- 
posed his features to their usually sly, daring look. 

“ Ay, dallier, is it you? where hast been, now, hunt- 
ing out the prettiest damsels of merry France? You 
look merry—canst thou not pour the mirthful subject 
into our ears?” 

The speaker appeared of noble birth and handsome 
person, and there was a sort of mournful persuasive- 
ness in his eyes and manners, that made him still more 
interesting to the beholder. A smile of the sweetest 
meaning curved his cheeks, and lighted his deep blue 
eyes, as his companion, in a half audible whisper, com- 
municated his news. 

“Sayest thou true?” he exclaimed; “then by my 
hopes of heaven, we will no further.” 

“Stay,” replied his companion ; “ that will not do— 
we must finish our journey.” 

“Well! be it as thou wilt,” said the other mildly, 
and they separated. 

When Maguire entered the palace, she found her 
mistress had retired; but morning had scarcely lifted 
her dusky eyelid, when she was summoned to the side 
of her couch. She entered with the same sweet laugh 
dancing in her eyes, and dimpling her cheeks, and the 
same arch elevated brow, but she spoke not. 

“ Maguire ?” 

“Yes, Madam !” answered that lover of mischief. 

“ Last night—” 

“ What, lady ?” 

“ Provoking girl! you know for what purpose you 
left me. Explain, then, what you learnt.” 

“ Royal Henrietta, I grieve to tell, I cannot give you 
his name, but—” 

“How, Maguire—so taken up with thine own silly 
fancy, that thou couldst not do this little errand? By 
the Holy Virgin we must part.” 

“Oh, no, lady!” replied Maguire, as she stood weep- 
ing at her mistress’s side ; “ no, you took me because I 
was an orphan, keep me then for the same cause; 
whither should I go, were I to leave you? Forgive 
me!” 

“Tush, Maguire, I did not mean it, thou weak heart- 
ed girl; but tell me what thou learnt.” 

“I cannot tell you more than that he is of noble 
birth, and untarnished courage.” 

“ Dost thou know his name?” 

“ Lady, I do, but I gave a promise not to reveal it.” 

“Then, what use was the learning it, girl?” 

“T could then tell you if you might receive his ad- 
vances as a true knight—and, lady, thou mayest—” 

“Tush! [| wanted not to know that—did you learn 
the ’squire’s name ?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Maguire, her face and neck blush- 
ing a scarlet that seemed to dry her tears, for her eyes 
were again flashing mirth. “Yes! and by my troth, 
he might be Prince Charles himself,” she continued, 
casting a keen glance on her mistress, but she read 
nothing there. 

“ What makes thy silly head run on Prince Charles, 
thinkest thou he would come in disguise to woo our 
maidens ?”” 

There was a tone of pique in her voice, as she said 
so, which Maguire easily discovered. 

“No, lady, but I had hoped his master might have 
turned out some such person,” she replied. 

“And he is not? Maguire, this was one of your 
romantic moments; how could you imagine Prince 
Charles would be here, when he is contracted to the 
Infanta of Spain? an’ if he were, would he come dis- 
guised to our court, when his own rank would insure 
him a welcome? This time, Maguire, thou seest how 
silly thy fanciful head makes thee; but I hope yet I 
may know the rank of this unknown knight. Yet I 
would not have thee break thy promise.” 











“I cannot, Madam.” 

“I would not wish thee, Maguire , but thou wilt yet 
see thy favourite ‘squire again—thou must then see 
what thou canst do.” 

“ Lady, I will. I wish thee pleasant rest,” said Ma- 
guire, and proceeded to her own room; but, as she 
closed her lady’s door, she heard a deep-drawn sigh. 

“Ah! is it so?” she murmured, as she crossed the 
winding galleries. 

“Is what so, sweet one?” exclaimed a rough, yet 
fine voice. 

“ Bu 4 

“ No names!” said the same voice. It was the same 
‘squire Maguire had met in the palace yard. 

“How came you here?” she asked, timidly, and 
shrinking some distance from him, as for safety. 

“How came I here? Why, then, as you have made 
me confess before, I will tell you; ‘squires know 
‘squires, you know, and I made bold to be seeking 
another word or two from you, when I heard you had 
been seen in the Princess's room.” If he had told 
truth, however, he might have said, “He had won 
favour in a lower part of the palace, but not from 
“squires.” 

“Be brief!” replied Maguire. “Say, then, does 
your royal lady know whom she favours?” 

“She does not; but I should have sought you to re- 
quest IT might be allowed to tell her. Have | leave?” 

“If there were only my word depending, sweetest, 
you should have it ; but you know there is another, and 
that one I cannot obtain. I have sought thee to have 
thy promise renewed, and thou must do it. We go 
hence to-day, and I would not leave without a promise 
of thy favour.” 

“Waive that subject, Sir Knight. Thou wouldst 
not look honourably on a poor maiden like me, and 
otherwise I scorn thy love. I know whither you go— 
where thy master and thyself will forget they loved, 
or thought they loved, in France.” 

“ By my soul no!” exclaimed her companion ; if thy 
royal mistress and thyself love but as true as we do, a 
few months will prove it. But now farewell; if that 
silly boy had not set his mind on this journey, not one 
inch farther would I go,” said the deceiver, hastily 
snatching the same little hand to his lips, that had suf- 
fered the same penance on the previous evening — 
“ Farewell, till we meet again on more open terms?” 
and he bent a deep scrutinizing glance on her blush- 
ing face, and moistened eye, and with a conscious 
glance of triumph left the palace. 

“Is he gone?” she thought, “ is he true? his words 
say yes! but there is something in his glance that 
makes me shrink—and his name—oh no, Maguire, you 
must not think of him. And my poor mistress, how 
shall I satisfy her? she has not the high spirit that will 
make me forget—I can, | know it—I would not have 
spoken but for my mistress’s sake” 

Yes! thus reasoned Maguire, the tears coursing their 
way on her velvet cheek all the time. Yet, when she 
next sought her royal lady, her cheek was dry, and 
her eyes brilliant as ever; but a close observer might 
have traced something within, that sometimes dimmed 
her eye and made her lip quiver. She had mistaken 
her mistress, fur she did not even question, or reply to 
a word that Maguire had told her of their interview. 
She seemed, indeed, to struggle a little with her pride, 
when, after a long silence, she said— 

“ Maguire, you did not say I loved, or I had asked 
those questions ?” 

“ No, fair mistress.” 

“ Then all is well. 


Ay, wench, let them go. The 
proud Englishman shall not say—let him be whom he 
may—that the Princess of wide spreading France loved 
an unknown knight. Yet, Maguire, my affectionate 
girl, I will own, if ever there were man I could love, 
it is he. Rank cannot alter that, Maguire. But enough 
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of this. I will to the King. Let this be the last time 


our converse turns this way.” 

« Even so,” replied Maguire, and attended her mis- 
tress. 

Months had sped quickly by, and Maguire and her 
mistress had kept their resolution not to speak of the 
absent ; but they were continually reading each other's 
looks, and with woman's lynx eyes they saw what 
each termed weakness in the other, and prided herself 
that she was free from. 

It now, however, began to be rumoured in Henry’s 
court, that the young Prince Charles was gone to Spain, 
to ratify the contract with the Infanta ; then, that it was 
broken off; and many were the surmises as to the rea- 
sons, but few came near the fact. 

Henrietta had been sitting with Maguire one morn- 
ing, listening to the merry strains she could not but 
smile at, and then dropping a tear when Maguire al- 
tered the tune to a sad strain, for she had lately learn- 
ed to sweep its strings slowly, and even to let her eyes 
fill with tears at her own minstrelsy. She had scarce- 
ly changed it to a soft strain, when a maiden entered 
to bid Henrietta to the King’s presence. 

“J come,” she said ; then, as she leaned on Maguire, 
and proceeded to the presence chamber, she sofily 
whispered—* Maguire, I know not what hangs over 
me, but I feel strangely at this summons. I fear | 
have imbibed thy romantic disposition. Wait me here,” 
she said aloud, as she entered the room and closed the 
door. 

Maguire had been waiting nearly an hour, when 
the door again opened, and an officer of state ushered 
out the pale, weeping Henrietta. She took her arm in 
silence, and gained her apartments; then, throwing her- 
self on the couch, burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

“ Lady-mistress, what has happened? Let me weep 
with thee,” said the already tearful maiden. 

“Oh, Maguire! I have been deceiving myself—fancy- 
ing I loved not—but, girl, look well into your own heart, 
and tell me, have you quite torn him you favoured from 
your heart? If you have, I do, indeed, envy you. Ah! 
thou art even as weak as I am, else why that crimsoned 
cheek? Maguire, that Prince of whom thou thinkst so 
much, hath made proposals for me, and the King, my 
brother, hath said yea! and I was sent for to ratify the 
word—and then, girl, 1 found—I knew my heari—I 
have said no! but it will not avail me: how happy art 
thou, that canst say yes or no, as it wills thee. Smile 
you when you see me thus? ‘Then, indeed, I am de- 
ceived.” Thus spoke the distressed Princess, her 
whole frame shaking convulsively, and her tears dried 
in the burning glance she threw on Maguire, as she 
now smilingly answered— 

“ No, I smile not because thou art unhappy ; that is 
not Maguire—but thou wilt yet be happy—think, royal 
lady— Queen of England!’ ” 

“ Girl, thou dost not love, or if thou dost, ’tis for gain. 
Begone! I will not listen to thee. Ah! art thou weep- 
ing? I am passionate, girl. I did not mean what I 
said. But you know not how I love.” 

“ Yes, yes! I know theu lovest; but wilt thou not 
then go to England ? And where art thou more likely 
1o meet him thou lovest than there?” 

“ Aye, girl, to my sorrow. You form conclusions 
without thought. Should I not then be another's bride?” 

Maguire seemed to struggle with some powerful in- 
ward feeling, and did not answer. 

“ Ah! I see you think I should love the empty title 
of Queen! but you are deceived. Say, girl, what 
would you do—would you wed one man when you 
loved another?” 

“ No, lady, no, that I would not ; but I prophesy you 
will love the Prince, and—” 

“You might as well think to put fire in water, and 
make it retain its heat.” And thus the conversation 
terminated. 





It was renewed almost every day, for on no other 
subject could the mind of the Princessturn. Maguire 
thought she was composed, and consented to the match 
readily ; but she was deceived again, it was pride— 
wounded pride, that caused the eye of the Princess to 
be tearless; not that she felt Jess; no, her heart was 
full to bursting, “ but should it be said she loved one 
who scorned her ?—no!” 

The time was now quickly approaching that was to 
seal her fate; 1625 had already begun its course ; the 
splendid presents of the Prince were come, and seve- 
ral of the English nobility had arrived, to witness her 
nuptials. 

“ And I am to be married by proxy, Maguire? Not 
even to see my future husband. Maguire! Maguire! 
I cannot but envy thee,” she said, as the eventful day 
approached. 

It came ; and, pale and trembling, Henrietta stood, 
surrounded by her maidens, in the chapel of the pa- 
lace. Maguire stood nearest her, and her English at- 
tendants ranged behind her. Her royal brother, Louis 
XIII., graced the nuptials. At length the Prince’s 
proxy entered, attended by Buckingham, and several 
‘squires, who bowed lowly to Henrietta, and took their 
respective places. 

Maguire turned from pale to red successively, and 
grasped the altar for support as she recognized Buck- 
ingham, but as quickly recovered herself at a glance 
from his eye. 

As Henrietta went through the ceremony, the bold 
glances of Buckingham made her tremble, and when 
the service was concluded, and she was hailed as the 
Prince’s wife, she took Maguire’s arm, and followed 
by her attendants left the chapel. 

“ Maguire, ‘tis done! the trial is over; but did you 
observe that bold man they called the Duke of Buck- 
ingham? Tell me, is it not him of whom we have 
heard so much? of his gallantry I mean? But yoa 
tremble, Maguire—are you 1/1?” 

All this was whispered, and Maguire, in the same 
manner, answered— 

“ Royal Princess, | am well; but I did not notice 
him much—he is that same man of whom you have 
heard so much licentiousness;’ and she thought, “ I 
fear, lady, we shall prove it ere we reach England. 
How much fitter he looked for her bridegroom, than 
mine. Yes! lady, you think your fate hard—then 
what would you think of mine? But he will not dare 
offer the wife of his Prince any indignity.” 

That night neither Maguire nor her mistress slept 
much. Each pondered on their relative situations ; one, 
indeed, was splendid ; but how was its splendour in- 
creased when the morning brought despatches from 
England, and she learned that, through the death of her 
father-in-law, James I., she was Queen of England, and 
she would in a month be in her husband's court! Yet 
she felt not pleasure ; and, when Maguire entered the 
room, she had knelt to pray that “God would make 
her to love the King, her husband, as she ought to 
love.” 

Buckingham waited on her each dey, and his dis- 
gusting attentions increased. Map .ce he still flirted 
with, but she saw through him now, and despised him 
with the same ardour that she had loved him. 

The ship mounted her gayest colours, when the 
Princess, weeping from the last embrace of her royal 
brother, stepped on her deck. Maguire accompanied 
her, but she left not any one in France she would have 
cared to take with her; she loved only her Queen, 
and with her she was. It was true, Buckingham was 
in the ship; but he was hateful to her, and he, piqued 
by her scorn, treated her as one beneath his notice. 

Henrietta landed amidst the cheers of her subjects, 
and her mild, pale face increased their love for her, 
and she was followed to the palace by rich and poor. 

Yet, that woman’s foible, vanity! made her seek her 
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bridal dress to appear in, for she knew its spotless 
white became her. 

Buckingham gazed a long look on her as he led her 
to the presence of her husband. She trembled violent- 
ly, and buried her face in her veil, as thongh to hide 
her husband's face from her view till the last minute ; 
but, as she approached closer, her knees refused to 
support her, and she sank trembling into outstretched 
arms, and those arms were King Charles's! 

“ Henrietta, our consort, look up!” said a voice that 
seemed tv act as magic on her; for she opened her 
eyes, and fixed them, ‘midst the sweetest blushes, on 
him. 

She looked from Buckingham to Maguire, and then 
on her consort ; and tears, but different from what she 
had lately shed, fell thickly from her eyes, and they 
were kissed away by her disguised lover, Prince 
Charles, and King Charles I. 

“ Maguire, thou naughty one! I will punish thee: 
tell me, now, where is thy lover?” 

“That was him, my Queen; but I throw him from 
me: I would not now accept him ;” and a tear trickled 
from beneath her long silken lashes. 

“ Right, right, girl!” said Henrietta; but Bucking- 
ham, the usual haughty smile curling his mouth, re- 
peated—* Right,” and turned on his heel. 

Charles was not in the humour to sue for an expla- 
Nation, and the scene passed. 

“We will be crowned to-morrow, Buckingham,” 
said he ; and he sealed the promise on the lips of his 
wife. Maguire soon after became the bride of one of 


the King’s gentlemen, and continued in her loved 
Queen's train; and her simple, light-hearted manner 
soothed the unfortunate Henrietta’s soul in more trying 
moments than had yet passed over her youthful head.* 


* It is in the recollection of every reader of history, 
that at the period in which the above little sketch is 
Jaid, Prince Charles and Buckingham travelled through 
France in disguise, under the names of Jack and Tom 
Smith—that they went to a ball at Paris, where the 
Prince first saw the Princess Henrietta—that they were 
received at the court of Spain with all possible demon- 
strations of respect—and that Buckingham filled the 
whole city of Madrid with adventures, serenades, chal- 
lenges, and jealousy. D'Israeli, in his Commentaries 
on the Life and Reign of Charles the First, throws con- 
siderable light on the secret history of the proposed 
Spanish match, and also on that of the courtship and 
marriage of Prince Charles with the royal Henrietta. 
D'Israeli, too, is, in some respects, an apologist for 
Buckingham. “A royal favourite,” he observes, 
“whatever he may be, has the two great divisions 
of mankind arrayed in hostility against him : the great, 
into which class he has been obtruded ; and the obscure, 
which he has forever abandoned—and still his most 
formidable enemy has usually been found in himself. 
Many have been torn to pieces by the triumphant peo- 
ple; for whether the unhappy man be a Sejanus, a 
Marshal d’Ancre, or the Pensionary De Witt, the popu- 
lace in every age, agitated by the same hatred of the 
abuses of power, imagine that they are satiating their 
vengeance on the single state-victim which has been 
cast out to them. We may, however, be struck by this 
curious fact, that there is hardly one of these renown- 
ed favourites but has found an unimpassioned apo- 
logist: and on a calmer investigation than their con- 
temporaries were capable of exercising, they have 
been. considerably exculpated from the errors, the 
crimes imputed to them, and some better designs have 
been manifested in these contemned men, than the 
passions of their enemies could discover. 

—_—— 

Goop manners is the art of making easy those people 
with whom we converse—whoever makes the fewest 
persons uneasy, is the best bred in the company. 





HINDOO PASTIMES. 


Amoncst the various pastimes resorted to for the 
purpose of wiling away the hours which the sultry 
heats of Hindoostan doom the inhabitants to pass, in 
what might otherwise prove wearisome confimement, 
within doors, there is none of which the natives, par- 
ticularly of the higher classes both male and female, 
Mussulman and Hindoo, seem more fond than that of 
listening to entertaining stories. Of these, under the 
severa! names of Charitra, Keest’hee, and K’haunie, 
many are legends of the devout lives, austere practices, 
and instructive discourses of celebrated Durweish, 
Fakirs, and other religious characters ; many relate the 
adventures of the most remarkable personages—rulers, 
warriors, and statesmen—who figure in their annals; 
some partake of the romantic cast, which distinguishes 
the well-known “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
while others are simple fables, or mere tales, which 
serve the purpose of lighter amusement. Scarcely is 
there a zennanah in which one or more women com- 
panions are not entertained, whose chief business is 
to tell such stories and fables to their lady employer, 
while she is composing herself to sleep; and, among 
persons of rank and opulence, the males also pretty 
generally indulge in the same practice, of being talked 
to sleep by their male attendants; and it is a certain 
recommendation to the favour of the employer, of 
either sex, when one of these dependants has acquired 
the happy knack of “telling the k’haunie”—fable— 
with an agreeable voice and manner. There are, 
also, many individuals who practise this species of 
story-telling as a profession, deriving their means of 
subsistence, principally from the exercise of their 
powers of amusing in this way, parties assembled on 
festive occasions, in the private residences of persons 
in easy circumstances, or in the inns, and places of 
entertainment for travellers, or at the great public 
fairs: and the more they embellish the narrative with 
brilliant flights of their own creative genius, the greater 
their merit in the judgment of their hearers.” 


GROTTO OF SAMOUN, 


Nort far from Manfalout, and towards the end of the 
long marsh which closes Upper Egypt, on the plateau of 
the Arabic chain, and close to the surface of the ground, 
is the entrance to this grotto, still but little known to 
Europeans, and excavated in the centre of the moun- 
tain by the unaided hand of nature. It consists of a 
suite of vast and lofty saloons, connected with passages 
so narrow, that you are forced to crawl on your knees, 
and separated from one another by partitions of stalac- 
tites, which are now blackened by the smoke of the 
torches, and the soot which accumulated during a long 
conflagration ; but which originally must have shone 
with all the brilliancy of crystal. It is a serious and 
profound retreat, of which the termination, after a four 
or five hours’ investigation, has not yet been discover- 
ed. At a period too remote to be known, the mummies 
of crocodiles, of all sizes, have been carried into this 
gloomy cavern; the largest are ranged in successive 
layers, from the ground to the roof of the immense 
halls; those of middling size in separate packages of 
fifty and sixty, intermingled here and there with human 
mummies which were once gilt, and large strata of 
rosin, in which are piled up, in all directions, millions 
of small crocodiles. A curious circumstance is the, 
enormous quantity of linen in which these animals are 
wrapped ; several vessels might be loaded with it. 
These melancholy remains are clothed better than the 
Egyptian peasantry of our days. Whether from acci- 
dent or design, fire was set to these dried linens, and 
burnt slowly for several years. At the sight of the 
heap of ashes which the fire has left, we conclude all 
has been destroyed ; on looking at what remains, we 
imagine that nothing has been lost. 





THE FIRST 


ROMANCE. 





THE FIRST 


ROMANCE. 


Soryman, the emperor of the Turks, surnamed by 
his subjects, Ranani, or Institutor of Rules, and by 
Christian historians. The Magnificent, ascended the 
throne in the year 1520, from which time, until the 
period of his death in 1566, he continued the terror of 
Europe. In execution of his avowed purpose to over- 
turn the German empire, he opened a way into Hun- 
gary by the capture of Belgrade, totally defeated the 
army of the Hungarians, (whose young King Lewis 
fell in the retreat) and subsequently took Buda, Pest, 
and other important places. After the death of Lewis, 
the Waywode of Transylvania, prevailed by intrigues 
with the Hungarian nobility, to get himself elected 
king ; but his title was disputed by Ferdinand, Arch- 
duke of Austria, who claimed the crown in right of 
his wife Anne, sister of the late king, and putting 
himself at the head of an army in assertion of his 
rights, marched into lower Hungary, and invested 
Buda. 

Among the feudatory chieftains whom the Archduke 
had summoned to his assistance, was Casimir, Margrave 
of Brandenburg, in whose ranks there served, as a 
private soldier, u native of Anspach, named Leopold, 
not less remarkable for his personal strength than for 
his dauntless intrepidity. Leopold distinguished him- 
self during the siege of Buda, and when that place 
was taken in a desperate night assault, he was one of 
the first who escalladed the walls, and entered the city. 
Finding all further resistance useless, the mass of the 
Turkish garrison made their escape by one of the 
gates, but several detached parties, being intercepted 
in their retreat, hurried tumultuously about the streets. 
A band of these fugitives burst into the noble palace 
built by Matthias Corvinus, a former king of Hungary, 
and rushing into the chapel, clung to the altar, ima- 


gining that no Christian soldier would violate so holy 


a sanctuary. In this, however, they were wofully mis- 
taken. Leopold and some of his comrades followed 
close upon their heels, and without staying to expiate 
the desecration by any more lengthened process than 
that of kissing the cross hilts of their swords, assaulted 
the wretched Mussulmen, put them to death without 
compunction, rifled their persons, and then dispersed 
about the palace in search of other plunder. 
Treasures of art and literature, which even the igno- 
rant Turks had respected, were now doomed to he rifled 
and destroyed by still more ignorant Christians, if that 
name could be justly applied to the rude and infuriated 
soldiery, who were making havoc of every thing in 
the palace. It had been the pride of its builder to 
import from Italy for its decoration, not only the most 
precious statues, vases, and antiques, but the rarest 
books and manuscripts for the formation of an extensive 
library. In the confusion of indiscriminate pillage, 
many of the former were overthrown and broken, but 
the ravagers had not yet made their way to the library, 
which was detached from the main building, and ap- 
proached by a corridor. Along this, Leopold was the 
first to pass. It was terminated by a closed door, 





which, with the assistance of his sword, he wrenched 
open, hoping that he had stumbled upon the treasury | 
of the palace. Not less to his disappointment than | 
surprise, he found himself in a spacious apartment, | 
stored from the floor to the ceiling with books and ma- | 
nuscripts, surmounted by busts, vases, and patere. 
Lifting up his torch, he made a hasty survey of the li- 
brary, which he was about to quit, as containing noth- ! 
ing of sufficient value to tempt his cupidity, when the 
light flashed upon the cover of a book richly decorated, 
emblazoned with gold, and fastened with clasps of the 
same costly metal. Our soldier could not read, nor 
would his scholarship have availed him in this instance, 


even had he received the rudiments of education, for 
the work was a Greek manuscript. Estimating its 
value by its costly exterior, he thrust it into his half ar- 
mour, and hastened to the other rooms of the palace 
in search of further and more attractive plunder. How 
far he succeeded in this object we have no means of 
ascertaining, but it appears shortly after the capture of 
the city he sold his manuscripts to Vincent Obsopeeus, 
of Basle, who published it in 1534, and in his dedica- 
tion to the senate of Nuremberg, briefly related the 
foregoing circumstances. 

The work thus singularly rescued. from destruction, 
proved to be a romance, composed by Heliodorus, 
bishop of Trica, in the fourth century, of whom Nico- 
phorus relates, that a synod having given him his choive 
either to burn his “love story” or to renounce his 
bishoprick, the paternal regard of the author for the 
offspring of his brain, prevailed so far over his sense 
of episcopal duty, that he chose rather to lose his mitre 
than to throw his romance into the fire. It bore the 
title of AiSsovixa, or the Etheopics, and contained 
“the adventures and amours of Theagenes and Cha- 
riclea,” by which latter title it is generally known to 
modern readers. 

Many writers doubt the fact of Heliodorus having 
sacrificed his bishopric rather than his book. Whether 
or not their suspicions be well founded, we may con- 
clude that, at the decline of literature, when the 
Greek language fell inte desuetude, controversial theo- 
logy superseded every other reading, the work in 
question was consigned toa long oblivion on the dusty 
shelves of some monastery, where it slept all through 
the dark ages, until in the fifteenth century, it was 
rescued from oblivion by some agent of the Hungarian 
king, Matthias Corvinus, who it is known, despatched 
emissaries both to Italy and Greece, for the purchase 
of curious manuscripts and rare works of art. In the 
library of its new proprietor at Buda, though doubtless 
known to the fef literati who had access to that col- 
lection, and were masters of the Greek tongue, it might 
still be said to have been buried in a comparative ob- 
scurity. On the capture and pillage of the city and 
library in 1526, most of the other works were dispers- 
ed or destroyed ; but the loves of Theogenes and Chari- 
clea, snatched from the general doom, and given to the 
world in a variety of translations, were destined to en- 
joy a subsequent celebrity, which might well atone for 
their long previous oblivion. 

Who would have thought that the volume thus ca- 
sually preserved by a succession of lucky chances, 
should be the primary source of those innumerable 
and redundant streams that are fed by the romances 
and novels of modern literature? The mighty waters 
of the seven-mouthed Nile seem less disproportioned 
to the insignificant Abyssinian springs whence they pro# 
ceed, than does our present wide world of fictitious 
narrative to the little Ethiopic volume of Heliodorus: 
yet from this must all our novels be deduced. Bishop 
Huet, a contemporary and admirer of the Scuderis, 
and too apt, perhaps, to judge after the models of that 
time, pronounced the work in qustion to be the most 
ancient monument that has reached us, of adventures, 
suppositions and yet probable, conceived artfully, and 
written in prose, for the amusemert and instruction of 
the reader. A latin translation, by Stanislaus Warsze- 
wicki, a Polish knight, was published at Basle in 
1551; since which time, versions have been made 
in most of the modern languages. 

Opening in a very striking and spirited marmer, the 
incidents of the romance succeed one another with ra- 
pidity, and the interest of the first part is tolerably well 
sustained: but the second is somewhat tedious and 
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wire-drawn. ‘The unexpected meetings of the lovers 
after their separations, though by no means deficient in the 
marvellous, cease to excite or surprise us; and we feel 
far from dissatisfied when their long desired nuptials 
terminate the work. Is it to be presumed that the ro- 
mance of real life always ceases with marriage? Our 
novelists seem to think so—for the great majority have, 
in this respect, been imitators of Heliddorus. 

In the Etheopic romance there are observations that 


evince a considerable insight into human nature, gene- | 


rally viewed ; but there is little attempt at that mark- 
ed and faithful portraiture of individual character 
which constitutes the charm of modern fictitious narra- 
tive. As in the Arabian and other Oriental tales, the 
parties introduced are rather distinguished by their 


professions and stations in life, than by personal and | 
Heliodorus, and the other ancient tale | 
| mance than the age of Heliodorus, and refer to the 
' Milesiacs of Aristides, a collection of short licentious 


peculiar traits. 
writers, described with tolerable accuracy the different 
divisions of mankind ; but they had no idea of isolat- 
ing a member from his class :—they attempted no idio- 
syncracy. This is the great distinction between the 
ancient and the modern schvols. 

From internal evidence, it might be presumed that 
the Ethiopic romance was written not only before its 
author obtained the mitre, but even previously to his 
being converted to Christianity: for it is composed 
throughout in a Pagan spirit, though free from indeli- 
cacy, and ofien affecting a high moral tone. At the 





is a Pheenician, a native of the city of Emessa, and 
a descendant of the sun, as, indeed his name implies, 
although it is a boast which a Christian would hardly 
make. Bayle, however, pertinently remarks, that this 
vaunt is by no means conclusive evidence of heathen- 
ism, since it might be merely adduced to establish the 
honorable antiquity of his family, just as St. Jerome 
makes St. Paul a descendant of Agamemnon; and 
Bishop Ignesius was proud to reckon Hercules among 
his ancesturs. There must be something natural to 
men in this family pride, absurd as it may appear to 
philosophers, when we find saints and bishops referring 
with such complacency to their progenitors among the 
Pagan heroes and demigods, and thus obliquely admit- 
ting the heathen Polytheism, even while they claim to 
be the champions of Christianity. 

Some writers assign a more ancient origin to Ro 


tales, which found imitators among the Greeks and 
Romans, more especially in Apaleius and Lucian, who 
flourished in the second century. Their compositions, 
however, were rather tales and allegories, than ro- 
mances, Macrobius has allotted, The Golden, Ass, 
and all such rhapsodies, to the perusal of nurses; and 
the emperor Severus expresses great indignation that 
the senate should bestow the title of learned upon 
Claudius Albinus, who had only stuffed his head with 


conclusion of his work, the writer informs us that he | idle tales taken out of Apuleius. 








OPHELIA. 
A DIRGE. 


Sort.y to the earth restore 

One whom for an hour she gave; 
With gentle steps, as thongh ye bore 
Virtue’s self unto the grave ; 

In this darkness cold and deep, 

Lay her silently to sleep. 


Pilgrims to a vacant shrine, # 
O'er the desert slow we toil; 
Busy workers in a mine, 

Reaping but the barren soil ; 
Care and grief besiege the breast, 
Motion ever—never rest. 


But this fairest girl hath won 

Sleep that breeds no troubled dream, 
And the earth we heap upon 

Her virgin bosom ne’er shall teem, 
However bright before it fade, 

With sweeter flow’r than here is laid. 


Water blind and brooding ooze, 
Which, in silent death, conceive, 
Vielded back what now we lose, 

In the dumb chill ground to leave ;— 
Never more while ‘Time shall be, 
Earth, must she be rais’d from thee! 


All the pleasure thou cans’t give,-— 
All the bliss thou tak’st away; 
Springs still flowing while we live, 
Lie frozen in that heart to-day. 
Cold and dry may be their bed, 
Yet warm as sunshine to the dead. 


For virtue shall the mould perfume 
With odour of her sacrifice, 

And love shall shed his softest bloom 

On the verdure where she lies,— 

And peace, the child of hope and pray’r, 
Shall bend the knee, and worship there. 





THE RECALL. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Alas! the kind, the playful, and the gay, 
They who have gladdened their domestic board, 


And cheer’d the winter hearth—do they return? 
Joanna Baillie. 


Come home! there’s a sorrowing breath 
In music, since ye went: 

And the early flower-scents wander by 
With mournful memories blent; 

The sounds of every household voice 
Are grown more sad and deep, 

And the sweet word, Brothers, makes a wish 
To turn aside and weep. 


Oh, ye beloved, come home! the hour 
Of many a greeting tone, 

The time of hearth-light and of song 
Returns and ye are gone! 

And darkly, heavily it falls 
On the forsaken room, 

Burdening the heart with tenderness, 
And deepens midst the gloom. 


Where finds it you, our wandering ones ? 
With all your boyhood's glee ? 
Untamed beneath the desert's palm, 
Or on the lone mid sea? 
Mid stormy hills of battles old, 
Or where dark rivers foam ? 
Oh! life is dim where ye are not— 
Back, ye beloved! come home! 


Come with the leaves and winds of spring, 
And swift birds o'er the main! 
Our love is grown too sorrowful— 
Bring us its youth again! 
Bring the glad tones to music back— 
Still, still your home is fair, 
The spirit of your sunny life 
Alone is wanting there! 





THE GATHERER, &c. 





BY MRS. NORTON. 


I KNEW, I knew the end would come, 

. And thou hast willed, and we must part, 

But, oh! though banished from thy home, 
Thou canst not thrust me from thy heart. 

No; vainly wide with all its storms, 
Between us rolls the distant sea, 

Though many a mile divide our forms, 
Thy soul shall still be full of me! 


When the glad daylight shall arise, 
And wake to life thy troubled breast; 
Oh thou shalt miss the laughing eyes 
That hung enamour’d o’er thy rest; 
When from the midnight blue and deep, 
The sad moon gleams o'er land and sea, 
The night-winds in their rushing sweep 
Shall bring thee back the thought of me. 


And thou shalt shrink before my name, 
And sigh to hear the lays I sung; 
And curse the lips that dare to blame 
Her, whom thine own reproaches wrung. 
Thy life is charm’d! a weary spell 
Shall haunt thy spirit day by day ; 
And shadows in thy home shall dwell 
Of scenes for ever past away. 


Years—chilling years—shall slow glide by, 
And find thee lonely, joyless, still ; 

And forms more fair shall charm thine eye, 
But have no power the heart to fill. 

Even while they pledge thee passion’s vow, 
The sudden pang that none may see, 

Shall darken on thine altered brow, 
Thou'lt answer them—but think of me. 


When languid sickness numbs each limb, 
Fancy shall bring my stealing tread, 
And weary eyes, with watching dim, 
To visit thy forsaken bed. 
Go, rove through every clime on earth, 
And dream thy falsehood sets thee free ; 
In joy, in pain, in love, or mirth, 
I still will haunt thy memory. 





INFANCY. 


How beautiful is Infancy! 
The bud upon the tree 

With all its young leaves folded yet, 
Is not so sweet to me. 

How day, like a young mother, looks 
Upon the lovely thing, 

And from its couch at her approach, 
How rosy sleep takes wing. oft 

O this makes morning’s toilette-hour 
So beautiful to see ; 

Her rising wakens all young things, 
The babe, the bird, the bee. 

The infant sun-beams from the clouds 
That curtain their blue bed, 

Peep forth, like little ones that fear 
Lest darkness be not fled ; 

Till morn assures them, and they waive 
Their saffron wings and take 

The rapture of their rosy flight, 
O'er lea, and lawn, and lake ; 

Gladd’ning the glowing butterflies 
That float about like flowers, 

And the bee abroad on busy wing 
To seek the budding bowers ; 

And breezes upsprung from the sea, 
And hurrying o’er the hills, 

Brushing the bright dews as they pass, 
And rippling all the rills. 


But Infancy! sweet Infancy! 
Thou'rt sweeter than all these, 

Than bird, or bee, or butterfly, 
Or bower, or beam, or breeze ; 

Far sweeter is thy blooming cheek, 
Thine eyes all bland and bright, 

Thy mouth, the rosy cell of sound, 
With thy budding teeth all white ; 

Thy joyous sports, thy jocund glee, 
Thy gushes of glad mirth, 

The clapping of thy rosy hands, 
Thou merriest thing on earth! 

Thou gift of Heaven—thou promise-plant— 
On earth, in air, or sea, 

There's nothing half so priceless, or 
So beautiful as thee! 





THE GATHERER. 


“* A snapper up of. unconsidered trifles.”’ 


S#aksPeaRe. 


Pastime is a word that should never be used but 
in a bad sense: it is vile to say such a thing is agree- 
able, because it helps to pass the time away. 


When the tax on newspapers, proposed by Mr. Pitt, 
in 1789, was under discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Drake said that he disliked the tax, and 
would oppose it from a motive of gratitude. “The 
gentlemen concerned in writing for them had been 
particularly kind to him: they had made him deliver 
many well-shaped speeches, though he was convinced 
that he had never spoken so well in his whole life.” 


The general principles of urbanity, politeness or 
civility, have been the same in all nations, but the 
mode in which they are dressed is continually varying. 
The general idea of showing respect, is by making 





yourself less ; but the manner, whether by bowing a 
body, kneeling, prostration, pulling off. the upper part 
of your dress, or taking away the lower, is a matter of 
custom. 


The news of the declaration of war, in 1812, did 
not reach Michilimacinac under two months. The 
journey is now performed in nine days. 


One would suppose that bigamy might have escaped 
the lash of the law, since it is a crime that always 
carries its own punishment with it. 


Correction may reform negligent boys, but not 
amend those who are insensibly dull. All the whetting 
in the world can never set a razor’s edge on that 
which hath no steel in it. 
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Say nothing respecting yourself, either good, bad, 
or indifferent: nothing good, for that is vanity; nothing 
bad, for that is affectation; nothing indifferent, for that 
is silly. 

Men show particular folly on five different occasions: 
when they establish their fortune on the ruin of otkers 
—when they expect to excite love by coldness, and by 
showing more marks of dislike than affection—when 
they expeet to become learned in the midst of repose 
and pleas when they seek friends without making 
advances of friendship—and when they are unwilling 
to succour their friends in distress. 


Next within ti entry of the gate, 
Sat fell Revenge, gnashing her teeth with ire, 
Devising means how she may vengeance take, 
Never in rest till she have her desire ; 
But frets within so far forth with the fire 
Of wreaking flames, that now determines she, 
To die by death, or ‘venged by death to be. 


Tt was said of a rich miser that he died in great 
want—the want of more money. 


In the year of Rome 695, the Roman senate decreed 
that Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, should be publicly sold 
as a slave habited in his royal robes. 


The difference between rising at five and seven 
o'clock in the morning for the space of forty years, 
supposing a man to go to bed at the same hour at 
night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of ten years 
to a man’s life. 


A contented mind and a good conscience will make 
a man happy in all conditions. 


The happiness of every man depends more upon 
the state of his own mind, than upon any one external 
circumstance ; nay, more than upon all external things 
put together. 

Where the sympathies of the heart have not been 
encouraged to expand, no cultivation of the under- 
standing will have power to render the character emi- 
nently great or good. 

Artificial wants are more numerous and lead to 
more expense than natural wants; for this cause, the 
rich are ofien in greater want of money than those 
who have but a bare competence. 


In every situation of life there are comforts. 
them out, and enjoy them. 


Find 


Not to the ensanguin’d field of death alone 

Is valour limited: she sits serene 

In the deliberate council; sagely scans 

The source of action; weighs, prevents, provides, 
And scorns to count her glories, from the feats 
Of brutal force alone. 


A man’s own good breeding is the best security 
against other people's ill manners. 


er men of talent and merit are only pleased with 
society of their inferiors, where they find it easiest 
to shine. This is to calculate very foolishly ; since, in 
striving with a man of ability, we sharpen our own 
powers—but always degenerate in exercising ourselves 
with fools. 

Coffee, first brought into England by Nathaniel 
Cowpeas, a Cretan, 1651. 

Recipe for being universally beloved —Lend, and 
never ask to be paid ; make presents, give treats, bear 
and forbear, do everybody a good turn, hold your 
peace, and suffer yourself to be cheated 

The true motives of our actions, like the real pipes 
of an organ, are usually concealed. But the gilded 
= hollow pretext is pompously placed in the front of 
show. 


Sweetness of temper is not an acquired but a natural 
excellence ; and, therefore, to recommend it to those 
who have it not, may be deemed rather an insult than 
advice. 


All the worth of some people lies in their mighty 
names; upon a closer inspection, that which we took 
for merit disappears. It was only the distance which 
imposed upon us before. 


Be careful how you charge another with weakness 
or inconsistency ; he may be governed by motives be- 
yond your apprehension; it is the final result that 
stamps our conduct with wisdom or folly. 


In many occurrences of life, genius and fancy dis- 
cover evils which dullness and insensibility would 
escape—and delicacy of feeling mars that pleasure 
| which thoughtless vivacity would perfectly enjoy. 
’Tis not the wholesome, sharp morality, 

Or modest anger of a satiric spirit, 

That hurts or wounds the body of a state; 
But the sinister application 

Of the malicious, ignorant, and base 
Interpreter; who will distort, and strain 
The general scope and purpose of an author, 
To his particular and private spleen. 


Temperance indeed is a bridle of gold ; and he who 
uses it rightly, is more like a god than a man; but the 
English, who are the most subject to melancholy, are, 
in general, very liberal and excellent feeders. 


Pleasure is no rule of good ; since when we follow 
pleasure merely, we are disgusted and change from 
one port to another; condemning that at one time, 
which at another we earnestly approve; and never 
judging equally of happiness whilst we follow passion 
and mere humour. 

Laziness begat wearisomeness—and this put men 
in quest of diversions, play and company, on which, 
however, it is a constant attendant; he who works 
hard, has enough to do with himself otherwise. 


— 
RECIPES. 
FOR DISCHARGING COLOURS. 


Tue dyers generally put all coloured silks which 
are to be discharged, into a copper in which half a 
pound or a pound of white soap has been dissolved. 
They are then to be boiled off’ The copper beginning 
to be too full of colour, the silks are taken out and 
rinsed in warm water. In the interim a fresh solution 
of soap is to be added to the copper, and then proceed 
as befvre till all the colour is discharged. But for 
those colours that are wanted to be effectually dis- 
charged, such as greys, cinnamon, &c. when soap does 
not do, tartar must be used. But for slate colours, 
greenish drabs, olive drabs, &c. oil of vitriol in warm 
water must be used ; if other colours, roche alum must 
be boiled in your copper, then cooled down and your 
silks entered and boiled off, recollecting to rinse them 
before they are again dyed. A small quantity of mu- 
riatic acid, diluted in warm water, must be used to 
discharge some fast colours; the goods must be after- 
wards well rinsed in warm and cold water to prevent 
any injury to the silk. 





HOW TO DISCHARGE CINNAMONS, GREYS, &c. WHEN 
DYED TOO FULL. 


Take some tartar, pounded in a mortar, sift it into a 
bucket, then pour over it some boiling water. The 
silks, &c. may then be run through the clearest os this 
liquor, which will discharge the colour ; but if the dye 
does not take on again evenly, more tartar may be 
added, and the goods ran through as before. 
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